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THE  NADIR  OF  LIBERALISM. 

BY  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

“  Demas  hath  forsaken  me  ” — so  the  politics  be  made  better.  My  exhorta- 
deserted  and  dejected  Muse  of  Litera-  tions  were  as  fruitless  as  good  advice 
ture  may  say — “  Demas  hath  forsaken  usually  is.  The  great  Parliamentary 
me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  machine  has  gone  creaking  and  grind- 
and  hath  betaken  himself  to  this  or  that  ing  on,  grinding  to  much  the  same  result 
constituency.”  It  is  now  more  than  as  formerly.  But  instead  of  keeping 
fifteen  years  since  I  exhorted  my  young  aloof,  and  trying  to  set  up  an  inward 
literary  and  intellectual  friends,  the  working  on  the  middle-class  spirit;  more 
lights  of  Liberalism,  not  to  be  rushing  and  more  of  one’s  promising  young 
into  the  arena  of  politics  themselves,  friends  of  former  days  have  been  tempted 
but  rather  to  work  inwardly  upon  the  to  put  their  hands  to  the  machine  ;  and 
predominant  force  in  our  politics — the  there  one  sees  them  now,  helping  to 
great  middle  class — and  to  cure  its  spirit,  grind — all  of  them  zealous,  all  of  them 
From  their  Parliamentary  mind,  I  said,  intelligent,  some  of  them  brilliant  and 
there  is  little  hope  ;  it  is  in  getting  at  leading. 

their  real  mind,  and  making  it  work  What  has  been  ground,  what  has  been 
honestly,  that  all  our  hope  lies.  For  produced  with  their  help  ?  Really  very 
from  the  boundedness  and  backward-  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  which  was 
ness  of  their  spirit,  I  urged,  came  the  produced  without  it.  Certainly  our 
inadequacy  of  our  politics  ;  and  by  no  situation  has  not  improved,  has  not  be- 
Parliamentary  action,  but  by  an  inward  come  more  solid  and  prosperous,  since  I 
working  only,  could  this  spirit  and  our  addressed  to  my  friends,  fifteen  years 
Nxw  Saaixs.— VoL.  XLIV.,  No.  i  i 
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ago,  that  well-meant  but  unavailing  ad¬ 
vice  to  work  inwardly  on  the  great 
Philistine  middle  class,  the  master-force 
in  our  politics,  and  to  cure  its  spirit. 
At  that  time  I  had  recently  been  abroad, 
and  the  criticism  which  I  heard  abroad 
on  England’s  politics  and  prospects  was 
what  1  took  for  my  text  in  the  first 
political  essay  with  which  I  ventured  to 
approach  my  friends  and  the  public. 
The  middle  class  and  its  Parliament 
were  then  in  their  glory.  Liberal  news¬ 
papers  heaped  praise  on  the  middle- 
class  mind,  “  which  penetrates  through 
sophisms,  ignores  commonplaces,  and 
gives  to  conventional  illusions  their  true 
value  ministers  of  State  heaped  praise 
on  “the  great,  the  heroic  work"  per¬ 
formed  by  the  middle-class  Parliament. 
But  the  foreigners  made  light  of  our  mid¬ 
dle-class  mind,  and,  instead  of  finding 
our  political  performance  admirable  and 
successful,  declared  that  it  seemed  to 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  era 
for  which  we  had  possessed  the  secret 
was  over,  and  that  a  new  era,  for  which 
we  had  not  the  secret,  was  beginning. 
Just  now  I  have  again  been  abroad,  and 
under  present  circumstances  I  found 
that  the  estimate  of  England’s  action 
and  success  under  a  Liberal  Government 
had,  not  unnaturally,  sunk  lower  still. 
The  hesitancy,  imbecility,  and  failure  of 
England’s  action  abroad,  it  was  said, 
have  become  such  as  to  delight  all  her 
enemies,  and  to  throw  all  her  friends 
into  consternation.  England’s  foreign 
policy,  said  some  clever  man,  reminds 
me  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  Retz’s  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  :  "  There  was  a 
wide  distance,  with  him,  between  wish¬ 
ing  and  willing,  between  willing  and  re¬ 
solving,  between  resolving  and  the  choice 
of  means,  between  the  choice  of  means 
and  the  putting  them  in  execution.  But 
what  was  most  wonderful  of  all,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  he  came  to  a  sud¬ 
den  stop  even  in  the  midst  of  the  putting 
into  execution.  ’’  There,  said  the  speaker, 
is  a  perfect  prophecy  of  England  in 
Egypt !  At  home  we  had  Ireland  ;  to 
name  Ireland  is  enough.  We  had  the 
obstructed  and  paralyzed  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Then,  finally,  came  the  news 
one  morning  of  the  London  street-mobs 
and  street-riots,  heightening  yet  further 
the  impression  of  our  impotence  and 


disarray.  The  recent  trial  and  acquittal 
of  the  mob-orators  will  probably  com¬ 
plete  it. 

With  very  many  of  those  who  thus 
spoke,  with  all  the  best  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  them  at  any  rate,  malicious  pleas¬ 
ure  in  our  misfortunes,  and  gratified 
envy,  were  not  the  uppermost  feelings  ; 
indeed,  they  were  not  their  feelings  at 
all.  Do  not  think,  they  earnestly  said, 
that  we  rejoice  at  the  confusion  and  dis¬ 
ablement  of  England  ;  there  may  be 
some,  no  doubt,  who  do  ;  perhaps  there  . 
are  many.  We  do  not.  England  has 
been  to  us  a  cynosure,  a  tower,  a  pride, 
a  consolation  ;  we  rejoiced  in  her 
strength  ;  we  rested  much  of  our  hope 
for  the  Continent  upon  her  weight  and 
influence  there.  The  decline  of  her 
weight  and  influence  we  feel  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss  and  sorrow.  That  they  have 
declined,  have  well-nigh  disappeared, 
no  one  who  uses  his  eyes  can  doubt. 
And  now,  in  addition,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  posture  of  your  affairs  at 
home  ?  What  is  it  all  coming  to  ?  It 
seems  as  if  you  were  more  and  more 
getting  among  the  breakers,  drifting 
toward  the  shoals  and  rocks.  Can  it 
really  be  so  ?  and  is  the  great  and  noble 
ship  going  to  break  to  pieces  ? 

No,  I  answered  ;  it  is  not  going  to 
break  to  pieces.  There  are  sources,  I 
trust,  of  deliverance  and  safety  which 
you  do  not  perceive.  I  agree  with  you, 
however,  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  that  of  people  who  fumble  b^ause 
they  cannot  make  up  their  mind,  and 
who  cannot  make  up  their  mind  because 
they  do  not  know  what  to  be  after.  I 
have  said  so,  and  I  have  said  why  it  is 
and  must  be  so  :  because  this  policy  re¬ 
flects  the  dispositions  of  middle-class 
Liberalism,  with  its  likes  and  dislikes, 
its  effusion  and  confusion,  its  hot  and 
cold  fits,  its  want  of  dignity  and  of  the 
steadfastness  which  comes  from  dignity, 
its  want  of  ideas  and  of  the  steadfast¬ 
ness  which  comes  from  ideas.  I  agree, 
too,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
scandal,  and  Ireland  a  crying  danger. 

1  agree  that  monster  processions  and 
monster  meetings  in  the  public  streets 
and  parks  are  the  letting  out  of  anarchy, 
and  that  our  weak  dealing  with  them  is 
deplorable.  I  myself  think  all  this,  and 
have  often,  too  often,  said  it.  But  the 
mass  of  our  Liberals  of  the  middle  and 
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lower  classes  do  not  see  it  at  all.  Their 
range  of  vision  and  of  knowledge  is  too 
bounded.  They  are  hardly  even  con¬ 
scious  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
scandal  or  that  Ireland  is  a  crying  dan¬ 
ger.  If  it  suited  their  favorite  minis¬ 
ter  to  tell  them  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  allegation  is  true,  they  would 
believe  him.  As  to  foreign  policy,  of 
course  it  does  suit  him  to  tell  them  that 
the  allegation  that  England  has  lost 
weight  and  influence  is  not  true.  And 
when  the  minister,  or  when  one  of  his 
ardent  young  officials  on  their  promo¬ 
tion,  more  dauntless  than  the  minister 
himself,  boldly  assures  them  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  not  at  all  lost  weight  and  influ¬ 
ence  abroad,  and  that  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  sagacious,  consistent,  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  joyfully  believe  him.  Or 
when  one  of  their  minister’s  colleagues 
assures  them  that  the  late  disturbances 
were  of  no  importance,  a  mere  accident 
which  will  never  happen  again,  and  that 
monster  processions  and  monster  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  public  streets  and  parks  are 
proper  and  necessary  things,  which 
neither  can  be  prohibited  nor  ought  to 
,  .be  prohibited,  they  joyfully  believe  him. 
And  with  us  in  England,  although  not 
in  the  great  world  outside  of  England, 
those  who  thus  think  or  say  that  all  is 
well  are  the  majority.  They  may  say  it, 
replied  the  speaker  already  mentioned, 
who  has  a  turn  for  quotation  ;  they  may 
say  it.  But  the  answer  for  them  is  the 
answer  made  by  Sainte-Beuve  to  M. 
Rouher  asserting  that  all  was  well  with 
the  Second  Empire  in  its  closing  years  : 
“  He  may  say  so  if  he  pleases,  but  he 
deceives  himself,  and  he  thinks  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion." 

Yet  surely  there  must  be  something  to 
give  ground  to  our  prevalent  notion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  great  and  successful 
minister.  Not  only  the  rank  and  hie, 
the  unthinking  multitude,  of  the  Liberal 
party,  have  it  and  proclaim  it,  but  the 
leaders,  the  intelligent  and  educated 
men,  embrace  it  just  as  confidently. 
Lord  Ripon  speaks  of  "  the  policy  we 
might  expect  from  the  glorious  ante¬ 
cedents  of  Mr.  Gladstone.”  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  calls  him  ”  that  veteran 
statesman  with  fifty  years  of  victory  be¬ 
hind  him.”  Mr.  Reginald  Brett  says 
that  any  scheme  for  Ireland  which  he 
produces  will  be  ”  a  scheme  based  on 


his  unrivalled  experience  of  the  art  of 
government.”  Mr.  John  Morley  says 
that  ”  in  his  great  abilities  and  human 
sympathy  will  be  found  the  only  means 
capable  of  solving  the  great  Irish  ques¬ 
tion."  Sir  Horace  Davey  ”  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  confidence  in 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  he  believes  the 
country  also  has  confidence  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  The  Liberals  of  England  would 
not  soon  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
that  illustrious  statesman,  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  victory.”  Surely  there 
must  be  some  foundation  or  other  fo^ 
this  chorus  of  eulogy  and  confidence. 
Surely  there  must  have  been  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  some  kind,  surely  there  must 
have  been  victory. 

Most  certainly-there  has  been  victory. 
But  has  there  been  success  ?  The  two 
things  are  often  confounded  together, 
and  in  the  popular  estimate  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  we  have  a  signal  instance  of 
the  confusion.  He  has  been  victorious, 
true  ;  he  has  conquered,  he  has  carried 
his  measures.  But  he  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  For  what  is  success  for  a 
statesman  ;  is  it  merely  carrying  his 
measures  ?  The  vulgar  may  think  so, 
but  a  moment’s  reflection  will  tell  us 
that  the  vulgar  are  wrong  ;  that  success 
for  a  statesman  is  succeeding  in  what  his 
measures  are  designed  to  do. 

This  is  the  test  of  a  statesman’s  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  great  and  successful  states¬ 
men  are  those  whose  work  will  bear  try¬ 
ing  by  it.  Cavour  and  Prince  Bismarck 
are  statesmen  of  our  own  time  who  are 
really  great,  because  their  work  did  what 
it  was  meant  to  do.  Cavour’s  design 
was  to  make  a  united  Italy,  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  to  make  a  strong  Germany  ;  and 
they  made  it.  No  minor  success,  no 
success  of  vanity,  no  success  of  which 
the  issue  is  still  problematical  and  which 
requires  other  successes  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  will  suffice  to  assure  this  title 
of  successful  to  a  statesman.  To  some 
people  Prince  Bismarck  seems  great  be¬ 
cause  he  can  snub  all  the  world,  and  has 
even  been  enabled,  by  an  incredible  good 
fortune,  to  snub  the  proudest  of  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  one  country  against  which, 
above  all  others,  he  was  powerless — Eng¬ 
land.  These  successes  of  vanity  are 
nothing.  Neither  is  he  to  be  called  a 
successful  statesman  because  he  carried 
the  May  laws,  for  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
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whether  the  end  which  those  laws  were 
designed  to  attain  they  will  accomplish. 
But  let  us  see,  then,  what  it  is  which 
does  indeed  make  Prince  Bismarck  a 
great  and  successful  statesman,  a  states* 
man  whose  “  antecedents,”  to  take  Lord 
Ripon’s  phrase,  are  indeed  ‘‘  glorious.” 
He  is  successful  because,  finding  his 
country  with  certain  dangers  and  certain 
needs,  he  has  labored  for  forty  years,  at 
first  as  a  subordinate,  but  for  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  time  as  principal,  to 
remove  the  one  and  to  satisfy  the  other. 

Germany  had  needs,  she  found  im¬ 
pediments  or  she  found  perils  to  her 
national  life,  on  the  side  of  Denmark, 
Austria,  Russia,  France.  First  her  needs 
on  the  side  of  Denmark  were  satisfied, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  France  and 
England.  Graver  difficulties  had  to  be 
faced  next.  A  strong  Germany  was  im¬ 
possible  without  a  strong  Prussia.  But 
Prussia  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  only  in  name  ;  Austria,  thwart¬ 
ing  and  supercilious,  checked  her  move¬ 
ments  at  every  turn,  frustrated  all  efforts 
to  consolidate  Germany.  Except  by 
Prussia’s  beating  Austria,  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  Germany  could  not  go  forward  ; 
but  a  war  with  Austria — what  a  difficult 
war  was  that  for  a  Prussian  minister  to 
make  !  Prince  Bismarck  made  it,  and 
the  victory  of  Sadowa  gave  Prussia  free 
action  in  Germany.  But  except  free 
action  in  Germany,  Prince  Bismarck  de¬ 
manded  nothing  from  Austria  ;  no  ter¬ 
ritory,  no  indemnity — not  a  village,  not 
a  shilling. 

Russia  had  saved  Austria  from  the 
Hungarians,  why  did  she  not  save  her 
from  the  Prussians?  Because  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Government,  foreseeing  the  future, 
foreseeing  the  inevitable  struggle  with 
Austria,  had  refused  to  take  part  with 
the  Western  Powers  in  the  Crimean  War 
— a  foolish  and  prejudicial  war  for  Eng¬ 
land,  but  which  would  have  been  still 
more  foolish  and  prejudicial  for  Prus¬ 
sia.  Austria  had  in  a  half-hearted  way 
taken  part  with  the  Western  Powers  ; 
Russia’s  neutrality  in  .Austria’s  war  wifh 
Prussia  was  Prussia’s  reward  for  the 
past  and  Austria’s  punishment. 

Meanwhile  at  Prussia’s  success  France 
looked  on,  palpitating  with  anger  and 
jealousy.  A  strong  Germany  was  a  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  French  traditions,  and  the 
inevitable  collision  soon  came.  France 


was  defeated,  and  the  provinces  required 
to  give  military  security  to  Germany 
were  taken  from  her.  Why  had  not 
Austria  now  sought  to  wreak  her  revenge 
on  Prussia  by  siding  with  France  ?  She 
had  Russia  to  still  reckon  with  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  so.  But  what  was  of 
yet  more  avail  to  stay  her  hand  was  that 
Prince  Bismarck,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  had  with  admirable  wisdom 
entirely  forborne  to  amerce  and  humili¬ 
ate  her  after  Sadowa,  and  had  thus  made 
it  possible  for  the  feelings  of  German 
Austria  to  tend  to  his  side. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  developed  and  increased  friendly 
relations  with  Austria  and  Russia.  As 
regards  France,  whose  friendship  was 
impossible,  he  has  kept  Germany  watch¬ 
ful  and  strong.  Those  legitimate  needs 
and  that  security  of  Germany,  which 
thirty  years  ago  seemed  unattainable  for 
her,  he  has  attained.  Germany,  which 
thirty  years  ago  was  hampered,  weak, 
and  in  low  esteem,  is  now  esteemed, 
strong,  and  with  her  powers  all  at  com¬ 
mand.  It  was  a  great  object,  and  the 
great  Reichskanzler  has  attained  it.  Such 
are  Prince  Bismarck’s  victories. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  John  Morley,  like 
many  people  in  this  country,  speaks  of 
the  work  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  some¬ 
thing  extremely  precarious,  and  likely 
to  crumble  away  and  vanish  as  soon  as 
the  Emperor  William  dies.  ”  When  the 
disappearance  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dis¬ 
solves  the  fabric  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
new  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  stability 
of  governments  which  are  anti  demo¬ 
cratic.”  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Morley 
deceives  himself.  Advanced  Liberals 
are  always  apt  to  think  that  a  condition 
of  things  where  the  people  cannot  hold 
whatever  meetings  and  processions  they 
like,  and  wherever  they  like,  is  an  un¬ 
natural  condition  and  likely  to  dissolve. 
But  I  see  no  signs  which  show  that 
Prince  Bismarck  and  his  policy  will  dis¬ 
appear  with  the  Emperor  William.  The 
Crown  Prince  is  too  judicious  a  man  to 
desire  it ;  even  if  he  desired  it,  I  doubt 
whether  he  could  bring  it  about.  The 
state  of  Germany  is,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  more  solid  than  our  own. 
Prince  Bismarck  commits  errors,  the 
German  character  has  faults,  German 
life  has  deficiencies  ;  but  the  situation 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  solid,  and 
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Prince  Bismarck  far  more  fixed  in  the 
national  affections  than  our  Radicals 
suppose. 

But  now  let  us  come  to  the  victories 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Are  they  not  vic¬ 
tories  only,  but  successes  ?  that  is,  have 
they  really  satisfied  vital  needs  and  re¬ 
moved  vital  dangers  of  the  nation  ?  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
may  be  said  to  have  removed  a  risk  of 
social  revolt.  But  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  Free  Trade  cannot  absolutely, 
as  we  are  all  coming  to  see,  be  said  to 
have  satisfied  vital  needs  and  removed 
vital  dangers  of  the  nation  ;  free  trade 
is  not,  it  is  now  evident,  a  machinery 
making  us  by  its  own  sole  operation  pros¬ 
perous  and  safe  :  it  requires,  in'order  to 
do  this,  many  things  to  supplement  it, 
many  conditions  to  accompany  it.  The 
general  development  of  free  trade  we 
cannot,  therefore,  reckon  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  as  a  success  of  the  sort  which 
stamps.a  statesman  as  gloriously  success¬ 
ful.  The  case  was  one  not  admitting  of 
a  success  of  the  kind.  On  foreign  affairs 
I  shall  not  touch  ;  his  best  friends  will 
not  allege  his  successes  there.  But  at 
home  for  a  success  of  the  kind  wanted, 
a  true  and  splendid  success,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  had  three  great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  He  had  them  in  dealing  with  the 
Irish  Church,  with  the  Irish  land  ques¬ 
tion,  with  obstruction  in  Parliament. 
In  each  case  he  won  a  victory.  But 
did  he  achieve  not  only  a  victory,  but 
that  which  is  the  on\y  real  and  true  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  statesman  ?  did  he,  by  his 
victory,  satisfy  vital  needs  and  remove 
vital  dangers  of  his  country  ?  Did  he 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  The 
object  there  for  a  statesman  was  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Catholic  sentiment  of  Ireland  ; 
did  his  measure  do  this  ?  The  Liberal 
party  affirmed  that  it  did,  the  Liberal 
newspapers  proclaimed  it  “a  great  and 
genial  policy  of  conciliation,”  and  one 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  told  us 
that  the  Ministry  had  ”  resolved  to  knit 
the  hearts  of  the  empire  into  one  har¬ 
monious  concord,  and  knitted  they  w’ere 
accordingly.”  True,  there  were  voices 
(mine  was  one  of  them)  which  said  dif¬ 
ferently.  “It  is  fatal  to  the  English 
nation,”  I  wrote  in  Culture  and  Anarchy y 
”  to  be  told  by  its  flatterers,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  is  abolishing  the  Irish 
Church  through  reason  and  justice  when 


it  is  really  abolishing  it  through  the 
Nonconformists’  antipathy  to  establish¬ 
ments  ;  fatal  to  expect  the  fruits  of  rea¬ 
son  and  justice  from  anything  but  the 
spirit  of  reason  and  justice.”  This  was 
unpopular  language  from  an  insigniflcant 
person,  and  was  not  listened  to.  But 
who  doubts  now  that  the  Catholic  senti¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  was  not  in  the  very  least 
conciliated  by  the  measure  of  1868,  and 
that  the  reason  why  it  was  not  and  could 
not  be  conciliated  by  it  was  that  the 
measure  was  of  the  nature  above  de¬ 
scribed  ? 

The  Irish  Land  Act,  in  like  manner, 
was  a  victory  but  not  a  success.  It  was 
carried,  it  was  applauded  ;  the  Liberal 
party  duly  extolled  it  as  “a  scheme 
based  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  unrivalled  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  art  of  government.”  But 
did  it  satisfy  vital  needs  and  remove 
vital  dangers  ?  Evidently  not  ;  the  legis¬ 
lation  now  proposed  for  Ireland  is  im¬ 
pregnable  proof  of  it.  Did  the  victory, 
again,  achieved  in  the  reform  of  proced¬ 
ure,  achieved  by  Mr.  Gladstone  wield¬ 
ing  a  great  majority  and  spending  the 
time  of  Parliament  without  any  stint,  did 
this  victory  succeed  ?  Did  it  satisfy  the 
nation’s  needs  and  remove  the  nation's 
dangers  as  regards  obstruction  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Why,  the  Con¬ 
servatives  have  had  to  devise  a  fresh 
scheme,  and  the  Liberal  Government 
has  had  to  adopt  it  from  them,  and  is  at 
this  moment  working  in  concert  with 
them  to  mature  it  ! 

Well,  then,  “our  veteran  statesman 
with  his  fifty  years  of  victory  behind 
him,”  with  his  ”  glorious  antecedents,” 
with  his  “  unrivalled  experience  in  the 
art  of  government,”  turns  out,  in  the 
three  crucial  instances  by  which  we  can 
test  him,  not  to  have  succeeded  as  a 
statesman  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
have  failed.  "  Let  me  try  again,”  he  is 
now  saying.  And  Mr.  Morley  assures 
us  that  in  “  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  abili¬ 
ties  and  human  sympathy  will  be  found 
the  only  means  capable  of  solving  the 
great  Irish  problem.”  The  mass  of 
Liberal  voices  chime  eagerly  in  with  Mr. 
Morley.  I  do  not  deny  the  great  abili¬ 
ties  and  the  human  sympathy  ;  I  admit 
them  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  do  not  even 
say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  succeeded.  But  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
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he  has  not ;  his  work  as  a  statesman  has 
hitherto  failed  to  satisfy  the  country’s 
vital  needs,  to  remove  the  country’s  vital 
dangers.  When,  therefore,  he  proposes, 
in  a  most  critical  condition  of  things,  to 
fall  to  work  again  on  a  bigger  scale  than 
ever,  we  may  well  feel  anxious.  We  may 
well  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  causes 
which  have  kept  him  back  from  a  states¬ 
man’s  true  success  hitherto,  and  whether 
they  will  not  also  keep  him  back  from  it 
in  what  he  purposes  to  do  now. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  succeeded  hitherto  in  the  real  and 
high  work  of  a  statesman  is  that  he  is  in 
truth  not  a  statesman,  properly  so  called, 
at  all,  but  an  unrivalled  parliamentary 
lei^der  and  manager.  A  little  develop¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  bring  out  clearly  what 
I  mean. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  minister  of  a 
party  and  a  period  of  expansion,  the 
minister  of  the  Liberals — the  Liberals 
whose  work  it  should  be  to  bring  about 
the  modern  development  of  English 
society.  He  has  many  requisites  for 
that  leadership.  Everybody  will  admit 
that  in  effectiveness  as  a  public  speaker 
and  debater  he  cannot  be  surpassed,  can 
hardly  be  equalled.  Philosophers  may 
prefer  coolness  and  brevity  to  his  heat 
and  copiousness  ;  but  the  many  are  not 
philosophers,  and  his  heat  and  copious¬ 
ness  are  just  what  is  needed  for  popular 
assemblies.  His  heat  and  copiousness, 
moreover,  are  joined  with  powers  and 
accomplishments,  with  qualities  of  mind 
and  character,  as  admirable  as  they  are 
rare.  The  absence  in  him  of  aristocrat- 
ical  exclusiveness  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  popularity.  But  not  only  is  he 
free  from  morgue,  he  has  also  that  rarest 
and  crowning  charm  in  a  man  who  has 
triumphed  as  he  has,  been  praised  as  he 
has  :  he  is  genuinely  modest.  Every 
one  should  read  in  proof  of  this  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  touching  letter  from  him  in 
Hope  Scott’s  Life,  a  letter  so  deeply 
modest,  and  yet  breathing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  very  spirit  of  sincerity.  If  one 
could  be  astonished  at  anything  in 
political  partisans.  I  should  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  insensibility  of  his  opponents 
to  the  charm  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  think 
him  an  unsuccessful,  a  dangerous  minis¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  is  a  captivating,  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  personality. 

Why  then,  with  all  these  gifts  and 
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graces,  does  he  fail  as  a  statesman  ? 
Probably  because,  having  to  be  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  modern  development  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  he  was  born  in  1809.  The 
minister  of  a  period  of  concentration, 
resistance,  and  war,  may  be  spiritually 
rooted  in  the  past ;  not  so  the  minister 
of  a  work  of  civil  development  in  a 
modern  age.  1  once  ventured  to  say  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  before  he  became  the 
leading  personage  he  is  now,  that  he  in¬ 
terested  me  because,  though  a  Con¬ 
servative,  he  was  reared  in  a  post- Philis¬ 
tine  epoch  and  influenced  by  it.  I 
meant  that  his  training  had  fallen  on  a 
time  when  a  man  of  his  powers  and  cul¬ 
tivation  must  needs  get  a  sense  of  how 
the  world  is  really  going,  a  sense  which 
the  old  time  of  routine  and  fictions  was 
without.  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  leader  ;  his  business  is  to  procure 
stability  and  prominence  for  that  which 
already  exists,  much  of  it  undeniably 
precious.  He  may  have  a  sense  in  his 
own  inner  mind  of  what  is  mere  sur¬ 
vival  of  routine  and  fiction  from  the 
past  and  of  how  the  modern  world  is 
really  going,  but  that  knowledge  has  not 
to  be  the  grand  spring  and  motor  of  his 
public  action.  A  Liberal  leader  here  in 
England  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of 
movement  and  change,  called  expressly 
to  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  modern 
organization  of  society.  To  do  this,  he 
should  see  clearly  how  the  world  is 
going,  what  our  modern  tendencies  and 
needs  really  are,  and  what  is  routine  and 
fiction  in  that  which  we  have  inherited 
from  the  past.  But  of  how  few  men  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  age  can  it  be  said  that 
they  see  this  !  Certainly  not  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Some  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  maybe  more  interesting  figures  than 
those  of  whom  it  can  ;  Cardinal  New¬ 
man  is  a  more  interesting  figure,  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  is  a  more  interesting 
figure,  than  John  Stuart  Mill.  But  a 
Liberal  leader  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  sees  how  the  world  is  really 
going  is  in  a  false  situation.  And  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  perception  and  criticism  of 
modern  tendencies  is  fantastic  and  un¬ 
sound,  as  his  criticism  of  Homer  is  fan¬ 
tastic  and  unsound,  or  his  criticism  of 
Genesis.  But  he  loves  liberty,  expan¬ 
sion  ;  with  his  wonderful  gifts  for  par¬ 
liamentary  and  public  life  he  has  natur¬ 
ally  an  irresistible  bent  to  political  lead- 
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ership  ;  he  will  lead  the  Liberal  party. 
And  he  will  lead  it,  he  will  lead  this 
(Treat  parly  of  movement  and  change,  by 
watching  their  mind,  adapting  his  pro¬ 
gramme  to  it,  and  relying  on  their  sup¬ 
port  and  his  own  inexhaustible  resources 
of  energy,  eloquence,  and  management, 
to  give  him  the  victory. 

But  the  task  of  providing  light  and 
leading  is  thus  shifted  upon  men  yet 
more  incompetent  for  it  than  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  It  is  thrown  upon  the  middle 
class  in  English  society,  the  class  where 
lay  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party 
until  the  other  day,  and  upon  the  work¬ 
ing  class,  which  conjointly  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  makes  its  strength  now.  Both 
are  singularly  bounded,  our  working 
class  reproducing,  in  a  way  unusual  in 
other  countries,  the  boundedness  of  the 
middle.  Both  have  invaluable  qualities, 
closely  allied,  as  generally  happens,  with 
their  defects.  The  sense  for  conduct  in 
our  middle  class  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  superior  intellectual  lucidity  to  be 
found  in  divorce  from  that  sense  among 
middle  classes  elsewhere  ;  the  English 
workman,  as  a  great  Swiss  employer  of 
labor  testified  to  me  the  other  day,  is 
still  the  best  in  the  world  ;  the  English 
peasant  is  patient,  faithful,  respectful, 
kindly,  as  no  other.  But  range  of  mind, 
large  and  clear  views,  insight — we  must 
not  go  to  our  middle  and  lower  class  for 
these.  Yet  it  is  on  our  middle  and  lower 
class  that  the  task  is  really  thrown,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  gifts  and  deficiencies  being 
what  they  are,  of  determining  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Liberal  movement  for  our 
community,  and  indeed  of  determining 
the  programme  of  our  foreign  policy 
also ;  while  Mr.  Gladstone  finds  the 
management  and  talents  for  insuring 
victory  to  the  programmes  so  determined. 
Thus  it  is  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  what  we  have  seen  it  ;  thus  it  came 
about  that  the  Irish  Church  was  abolished 
by  the  power  of  the  Dissenters’  antipathy 
to  Church  Establishments.  And  so  we 
find  that  precisely  the  reverse  happens 
of  what  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  bids  us 
expect ;  the  minister,  says  he,  initiates, 
the  untrained  elector  simply  finds  a 
good  minister.  "Now  very  plain  men 
know  how  to  find  the  set  of  ministers 
who  wish  them  well  and  will  bring  them 
good.”  But  we  see  that  in  fact  our 


Liberal  electorate  has  the  task  thrown 
upon  it  not  only  of  choosing  a  good 
minister,  but  also  of  determining  what 
the  good  shall  be  which  this  minister  is 
to  bring  us. 

Such,  then,  is  our  situation.  A  cap¬ 
tivating  Liberal  leader,  generous  and 
earnest,  full  of  eloquence,  ingenuity, 
and  resource,  and  a  consummate  parlia¬ 
mentary  manager — but  without  insight, 
and  who  as  a  statesman  has  hitherto  not 
succeeded,  but  failed.  A  Liberal  party, 
of  which  the  strength  and  substance  is 
furnished  by  two  great  classes,  with 
sterling  merits  and  of  good  intentions, 
but  bounded  and  backward.  A  third 
factor  in  our  situation  must  not  be  un¬ 
noticed — an  element  of  Jacobinism.  It 
is  small,  but  it  is.  active  and  visible.  It 
is  a  sinister  apparition.  We  know  its 
works  from  having  seen  them  so  abun¬ 
dantly  in  France;  it  has  the  temper  of 
hatred  and  the  aim  of  destruction. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  Jacobin,  the 
hysterical  Jacobin  and  the  pedantic 
Jacobin  ;  we  possess  both,  and  both  are 
dangerous. 

At  such  a  moment  Ireland  sends 
eighty-five  Home  Rulers  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  the  Irish  question, 
which  had  previously  given  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  so  much  occasion  for  show¬ 
ing  how  he  can  conquer  without  suc¬ 
ceeding,  must  be  dealt  with  seriously  at 
last.  What  grand  scope  is  here  offered 
for  the  talents  of  the  great  Parliamentaiy 
manager  !  The  thing  is,  to  have  the 
eighty-five  Home  Rulers  voting  solid 
with  the  Liberal  party.  How  is  it  to  be 
effected  ?  The  generous  and  ardent 
feelings  of  Mr.  Gladstone  rush  to  his 
aid.  Ireland  has  been  abominably  gov¬ 
erned  !  True.  Ireland  desires  autonomy 
more  hotly  than  any  other  part  of  these 
islands  desires  it !  Very  naturally. 
Why  then  should  we  not  give  to  the 
Irish  what  they  so  hotly  desire  ?  Why 
not  indeed  ?  responds  the  Liberal  party. 
Only  there  must  be  no  endowment  of 
religion,  no  endowment,  above  all,  of 
Popish  superstition  !  There  shall  be 
none,  says  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  that  case, 
replies  his  Liberal  following,  go  on  and 
prosper  !  Let  the  Irish  have  what  the 
majority  of  them  like.  It  is  the  great 
blessedness  for  man  to  do  as  he  likes ; 
if  men  very  much  wish  for  a  thing,  we 
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ought  to  give  it  them  if  possible.  This 
is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Liberalism  ; 
Mr.  Fox  proclaimed  it. 

Yes,  Mr.  Fox  proclaimed  it — the  brill¬ 
iant  and  generous  schoolboy  !  But  what 
would  Burke  have  said  to  it  ?  Nay,  even 
a  sagacious  woman,  who  had  closely 
watched  a  time  of  civil  trouble,  knew 
better.  “  Quand  les  hommes  se  r6volt- 
ent,  ils  sont  pouss^s  par  des  causes 
qu’ils  ignorent ;  et,  pour  t ordinaire,  ce 
gu  ils  demandent  n' est  pas  ce  qu  il  faut 
pour  les  apaiser.”  Men  are  driven  to 
revolt  by  causes  not  clearly  known  to 
them  ;  and  in  general  the  thing  they  call 
for  is  not  the  thing  requisite  to  content 
them.  The  observation  is  profoundly 
just  and  true. 

The  project  of  giving  a  separate  Par¬ 
liament  to  Ireland  has  every  fault  which 
a  project  of  State  can  have.  It  takes 
one’s  breath  away  to  find  an  English 
statesman  propounding  it.  With  islands 
so  closely  and  inextricably  connected 
together  by  nature  as  these  islands  of 
ours,  to  go  back  in  the  at  least  formal 
political  connection  attained,  to  make 
the  political  tie  not  closer  but  much 
laxer,  almost  to  undo  it — what  statesman¬ 
ship  !  -And  when,  estranged  from  us  in 
feeling  as  Celtic  Ireland  unhappily  is, 
we  had  yet  in  Ulster  a  bit  of  Great 
Britain,  we  had  a  friend  there,  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  merge  Ulster  in  Celtic  Ireland  ! 
you  propose  to  efface  and  expunge  your 
friend  !  Was  there  ever  such  madness 
heard  of  ? 

Those  Irishmen,  who  may  happen  to 
know  anything  about  so  unimportant  a 
person  as  I  am,  will  know  that  I  am  no 
enemy  of  Ireland.  They  will  therefore, 
I  hope,  have  patience  with  me  while  I 
tell  them  the  truth.  The  more  intensely 
the  Irish  desire  a  separate  Parliament, 
the  more  it  proves  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  one.  If  they  cry  out  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Irish  Parliament  when  Scotland  and 
Wales  do  not  cry  out  for  a  Scotch  or 
Welsh  Parliament,  that  is  not  a  reason 
for  giving  such  a  Parliament  to  Ireland 
rather  than  to  Scotland  or  Wales,  but 
just  the  contrary.  The  Irish  desire  it 
so  much  because  they  are  so  exasperated 
against  us.  The  exasperation  is  good 
neither  for  us  nor  for  themselves.  The 
thing  is  to  do  away  with  the  sense  of  ex¬ 
asperation  by  removing  its  causes,  to 
make  them  friends.  The  causes  of  the 


exasperation  are  not  in  our  political  tie 
with  them,  but  in  our  behavior  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Amend  the  behavior  and  treat¬ 
ment  by  all  means.  But  simply  to  cut 
the  Irish  adrift  in  their  present  state  of 
feeling,  to  send  them  away  with  the 
sense  of  exasperation  rankling,  with  the 
memory  of  our  behavior  and  treatment 
fresh  in  their  minds,  what  is  it  but  to 
leave  the  sense  of  exasperation  to  last 
forever,  and  to  give  them  more  full  and 
free  scope  for  indulging  it  ?  No  grati¬ 
tude  for  a  measure  which  its  supporters 
are  already  recommending  by  the  igno- 
blest  appeals  to  our  fears  will  prevent 
this.  To  our  fears  the  measure  will  be 
imputed  ;  and  to  our  fears  or  our  foolish¬ 
ness,  and  to  no  more  worthy  or  winning 
motive,  will  it  indeed  be  due.  Every 
guarantee  we  take,  every  limit  we  impose, 
will  be  an  occasion  for  fret  and  friction. 
The  temptation  to  the  Irish  legislature 
ampliare  jurisdictionem,  to  extend  and 
enlarge  its  range  of  action,  will  be  irre¬ 
sistible  ;  the  very  brilliancy  and  verve 
of  Irishmen  necessitate  it.  The  proper 
public  field  for  an  Irishman  of  signal  abil¬ 
ity  is  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There 
his  faculties  will  find  their  right  and 
healthful  scope  ;  he  is  good  for  us  there, 
and  we  for  him.  But  he  will  find  scope 
for  his  faculties  in  an  Irish  Parliament 
only  by  making  it  what  it  was  not  meant 
to  be,  and  what  it  cannot  be  without 
danger.  It  will  be  a  sensation  Parlia¬ 
ment — a  Parliament  of  shocks  and  sur¬ 
prises. 

Ask  those  “thoughtful  Americans’’ 
who  in  conjunction  with  his  own  terrors 
are  the  mighty  persuaders  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread’s  mind,  ask  them  what  they  would 
think  of  a  proposal  to  make  the  South 
one  homogeneous  political  body  distinct 
from  the  North,  and  with  a  separate  Con¬ 
gress  in  Richmond.  They  will  laugh. 
The  South,  they  will  say,  is  certainly 
much  inferior  in  strength  and  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  North.  But  such  a  Congress 
would  inevitably  come  to  regard  itself 
as  a  rival  to  the  Congress  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Southern  Stales  which  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  North  would  be 
swamped  by  those  which  are  not  ;  it 
would  be  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  seces¬ 
sion.  And  then  let  Mr.  Whitbread,  if 
his  tremors  have  left  him  any  voice,  ask 
his  “  thoughtful  Americans  ”  what  it  i.s 
which  they  are  so  thoughtfully  and 
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kindly  exhortin^i;  him  to  do  in  Ire¬ 
land  ! 

This  brings  me  to  the  challenge  con¬ 
stantly  thrown  out  to  those  who  condemn 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  plan  of  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament,  to  produce  an  alternative  policy 
of  their  own.  VVhy,  really  such  a  policy, 
in  its  main  lines,  which  are  all  the  state 
of  the  case  at  present  requires,  produces 
itself !  Let  us  give  to  our  South,  not  a 
single  central  Congress,  but  provincial 
legislatures.  Local  government  is  the 
great  need  for  us  just  now  throughout 
these  islands  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
is  far  too  large  a  body,  and  is  weighted 
with  much  work  which  it  ought  not  to 
have.  But  in  Great  Britain  we  have 
this  difficulty  :  the  counties  would  give 
us  local  legislatures  too  numerous,  and 
not  strong  enough  ;  and  we  have  no 
provinces.  The  difficulty  may  be  over¬ 
come,  but  a  difhculty  it  is.  But  in  Ire¬ 
land  it  does  not  present  itself ;  Ireland 
has  four  provinces.  Ireland’s  strong 
desire  for  local  government  is  no  good 
reason  for  giving  Ireland  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  ;  but  it  is  a  good  reason  for 
seizing  as  promptly  as  possible  any  fit 
means  for  organizing  local  government 
there,  and  for  so  organizing  it  even  be¬ 
fore  we  organize  it  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
such  means  the  Irish  provinces  supply. 
Munster  and  Connaught  may  probably 
be  considered  as  of  one  character,  and 
some  of  western  Ulster,  as  being  of  the 
same  character,  might  go  naturally  with 
them.  But  we  have  at  least  three  divi¬ 
sions  in  Ireland,  each  of  them  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  stamp  and  character  of  its  own, 
and  affording,  each  of  them,  materials 
for  a  separate  provincial  assembly  ; 
Ulster  proper,  or  British  Ireland  ;  Lein¬ 
ster,  or  metropolitan  Ireland  ;  Munster 
and  Connaught,  or  Celtic  Ireland.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  assembly  representing  British 
Ireland  would  be  one  thing,  the  assem¬ 
bly  representing  Celtic  Ireland  quite  an¬ 
other.  Perhaps  Leinster,  the  old  seat 
of  the  capital  and  of  metropolitan  life, 
would  give  us  an  assembly  different  in 
character  from  eithe”.  So  much  the 
better.  Each  real  and  distinct  part  of 
Ireland  would  have  its  own  legislature, 
and  would  govern  its  own  local  affairs  ; 
each  part  would  be  independent  of  the 
others,  neither  of  them  would  be 
swamped  by  the  others.  The  common 
centre  would  be  the  Imperial  Parliament 


at  Westminster.  There  the  foremost 
Irishmen  would  represent  Ireland,  while 
for  the  notables  of  each  province  the 
provincial  legislatures  would  afford  a 
held. 

It  is  deemed  enough  to  say,  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  any  scheme  of  this  kind, 
that  it  is  not  what  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  are  demanding,  and  that  the  eighty- 
five  members  who  follow  Mr.  Parnell 
would  not  accept  it.  But  carry  it,  and 
what  would  happen  ?  Would  not  Ulster 
accept  it  ?  It  is  just  what  Ulster  desires, 
while  a  general  Irish  Parliament  is  just 
what  Ulster  fears.  Would  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaught,  metropolitan 
and  Celtic  Ireland,  refuse  to  accept  ? 
How  would  they  carry  their  refusal  into 
effect  ?  They  could  only  do  so  by  the 
majority  abstaining  from  the  election  of 
members  for  the  provincial  legislatures. 
But  this  would  leave  those  assemblies  to 
be  elected  by  the  minority,  who  would 
assuredly  elect  them  gladly  enough,  but 
how  would  that  suit  the  majority  ?  No, 
the  Home  Rulers  may  say  that  nothing 
less  than  an  Irish  Parliament  will  they 
accept,  and  no  wonder  that,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  offer  before  them,  they 
should  say  so  ;  but  once  carry  a  plan  for 
establishing  provincial  legislatures,  and 
they  will  come  into  it  before  long. 

And  indeed  one  cannot  but  at  first 
feel  astonishment  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  have  preferred  to  such  a  plan  his 
plan  for  an  Irish  Parliament.  Last  year 
I  was  often  and  often  inclined  to  say  as 
to  Egypt :  With  one  tenth  of  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  pains  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
spends  to  prove,  v'hat  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  ever  can  prove,  that  his 
Egyptian  policy  has  been  sagacious,  con¬ 
sistent,  and  successful,  he  might  have 
produced  an  Egyptian  policy  sagacious, 
consistent,  and  successful.  So  one  may 
say  now  as  to  Ireland  :  With  one  tenth 
of  the  ingenuity  and  pains  Hhich  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  expending  upon  a  bad  and 
dangerous  measure  for  Ireland,  he  might 
have  produced  a  good  and  safe  one. 
But  alas,  he  is  above  all  a  great  Parlia¬ 
mentary  manager  !  Probably  he  is  of 
the  same  opinion  with  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  he 
thinks  "  that  it  takes  higher  qualities  to 
make  a  good  party-leader  than  to  make 
a  good  emperor  of  the  universe.”  The 
eighty-five  Parnellite  members  added  to 
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the  Liberal  majority,  and  enabling  him, 
as  he  hopes,  to  defy  opposition  and  to 
carry  his  measure  victoriously,  are  irre* 
sistible  to  him.  To  the  difficult  work 
of  a  statesman  he  prefers  the  work  for 
which  he  has  such  a  matchless  talent— 
the  seemingly  facile  but  really  dangerous 
strokes  of  the  Parliamentary  tactician 
and  party  manager. 

Not  that  he  himself  foresees  danger 
from  it.  No,  that  is  the  grave  thing.  He 
does  not  foresee  danger.  Statesmen  fore¬ 
see,  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not.  He  no 
more  foresees  danger  from  his  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  than  he  foresaw  that  his  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Church  would  not  con¬ 
ciliate  Catholic  sentiment  in  Ireland,  or 
that  his  Land  Act  would  not  conciliate 
the  Irish  peasant.  He  has  no  foresight 
because  he  has  no  insight.  With  all  his 
admirable  gifts  he  has  little  more  real  in¬ 
sight  than  the  rank  and  file  of  his  Liberal 
majority,  people  who  think  that  if  men 
very  much  want  a  thing  they  ought  to 
have  it,  and  that  Mr.  Fox’s  dictum  makes 
this  certain.  It  is  this  confiding  major¬ 
ity  under  this  unforeseeing  leader  which 
makes  me  tremble.  Will  anything  ever 
awaken  either  the  leader  or  the  follow¬ 
ers  to  a  sense  of  danger  ?  When  the 
vessel  of  State  is  actually  grinding  on 
the  rocks,  will  Mr.  Gladstone  be  still 
cheerfully  devising  fresh  strokes  of  man¬ 
agement  ;  and,  when  not  engaged  in  ap¬ 
plauding  him,  will  Mr.  Illingworth  be 
still  prattling  about  disestablishment  and 
Mr.  Stansfeld  about  contagious  disease  ? 

I  have  long  been  urging  "  that  the 
performance  of  our  Liberals  was  far  less 
valuable  than  they  supposed,  that  their 
doings  wanted  more  of  simple  and  sincere 
thought  to  direct  them,  and  that  by  their 
actual  practice,  however  prosperous  they 
might  fancy  themselves,  they  could  not 
really  succeed.”  But  now  they  do  really 
seem  to  have  done  what  the  puzzled  for¬ 
eigners  imagine  England  altogether  has 
done — to  have  reached  the  nadir.  They 
have  shown  us  about  the  worst  that  a 
party  of  movement  can  do,  when  that 
party  is  bounded  and  backward  and 
without  insight,  and  is  led  by  a  manager 
of  astounding  skill  and  energy,  but  him¬ 
self  without  insight  likewise.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  our  situation  is  so  grave  that  it 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  People  are 
shocked  at  even  the  mention  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  civil  war.  But  the  danger 


of  civil  war  inevitably  arises  whenever 
two  impossible  parties,  full  of  hatred 
and  contempt  for  each  other,  with  no 
mediating  power  of  reason  to  reconcile 
them,  are  in  presence.  So  the  English 
civil  war  arose  when,  facing  and  scorn¬ 
fully  hating  one  another,  were  two  im¬ 
possibilities  ;  the  prerogative  of  the 
King  and  the  license  of  the  Cavaliers  on 
the  one  side,  the  hideousness  and  im¬ 
mense  ennui  of  the  Puritans  on  the  other. 
The  Vendean  war  arose  out  of  a  like 
collision  between  two  implacable  impos¬ 
sibilities  ;  the  old  regime  and  Jacobin¬ 
ism.  Here  lies  the  danger  of  civil  war 
in  Ireland,  if  the  situation  cannot  find 
rational  treatment ;  Protestant  ascend¬ 
ency  is  impossible,  but  the  Ulster  men 
will  not  let  bunglers,  in  removing  it, 
drag  them  down  to  a  lower  civilization 
without  a  struggle.  Nay,  the  like  danger 
exists  for  England  itself.  Change  we 
must ;  but  if  a  Liberal  party  with  no  in¬ 
sight,  led  by  a  victorious  manager  who 
is  no  statesman,  brings  us  to  failure  and 
chaos,  the  existing  England  will  not  let 
itself  be  ruined  without  a  struggle. 

Therefore  at  the  present  time  that 
need  for  us,  on  which  I  have  so  often 
and  so  vainly  insisted,  to  let  our  minds 
have  free  and  fair  play,  no  longer  to  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves,  to  brush  aside  the  clap¬ 
trap  and  fictions  of  our  public  and  party 
life,  to  be  lucid,  to  get  at  the  plain  sim¬ 
ple  truth,  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  becomes  more  urgent,  more  the  one 
thing  needful  for  us,  than  ever.  That 
sentence  of  Butler,  which  I  have  more 
than  once  quoted  in  past  times,  acquires 
now  a  heightened,  an  almost  awful  sig¬ 
nificance.  "Things  are  what  they  are, 
and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what 
they  will  he;  why  then  should  we  desire  to 
be  deceived ?"  The  laws  which  govern  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  which  make 
this  thing  salutary  to  a  nation  and  that 
thing  pernicious,  are  not  of  our  making 
or  under  our  power.  Our  wishing  and 
asserting  can  avail  nothing  against  them. 
Lord  Ripon’s  calling  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
antecedents  glorious  cannot  make  them 
other  than  what  they  are — Parliament¬ 
ary  victories,  but  a  statesman’s  failures. 
Mr.  Morley’s  “great  triumph”  in  the 
election  of  “  3.^0  Liberal  members,  more 
or  less,  who  without  excessive  arrogance 
may  bt  taken  to  be  the  best  men  in  the 
way  of  intelligence  and  honesty  that 
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the  Liberal  party  can  produce,"  cannot  land,  it  is  said,  has  pledged  herself ;  to 
make  the  Liberal  party,  both  in  and  out  secure  the  Irish  landowners  and  to  pre- 
of  Parliament,  other  than  what  it  is — a  vent  the  scandal  and  peril  of  Catholic 
party  of  bounded  and  backward  mind,  supremacy  in  Ireland, 
without  insight.  Deluders  and  deluded.  As  to  Catholicism,  it  has  been  the  great 
the  utterers  of  these  phrases  may  fancy  stone  of  stumbling  to  us  in  Ireland,  and 
them  solid  while  they  utter  them,  the  so  it  will  continue  to  be  while  we  treat 
hearers  while  they  hear  them.  But  solid  it  inequitably.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill 
they  cannot  make  them  ;  and  it  is  not  treats  it  inequitably.  His  Bill  withholds 
on  the  thing  being  asserted  and  believed,  from  the  Irish  the  power  to  endow  or 
but  on  its  being  really  true  or  false,  that  establish  Catholicism.  That,  he  well 
our  welfare  turns.  knows,  is  the  one  exception  which  his 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  Liberal  followers  make  to  their  rule. 
Liberal  party,  “  the  Conservative  party  borrowed  from  Mr.  Fox,  that  if  men 
at  any  rate,"  says  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  "  is  very  much  wish  to  do  a  thing  we  should 
blind  and  here,  too,  of  course  there  let  them  do  it.  To  endow  Catholicism 
is  danger.  The  Conservative  party  is  they  must  not  be  permitted,  however 
the  party  of  stability  and  permanence,  much  they  may  wish  it.  That  provision 
the  party  of  resistance  to  change  ;  and  alone  would  be  fatal’to  any  sincere  and 
when  the  Liberal  party,  the  party  of  lasting  gratitude  in  Ireland  for  Mr. 
movement,  moves  unwise  and  dangerous  Gladstone’s  measure.  If  his  measure  is 
changes,  recourse  will  naturally  be  had,  defeated  it  would  be  fatal  to  repeat  his 
by  sensible  men,  to  the  Conservative  mistake.  Why  should  not  the  majority 
party.  After  all,  our  country  as  it  is,  in  Ireland  be  suffered  to  endow  and  es- 
as  the  past  has  made  it,  as  it  stands  tablish  its  religion  just  as  much  as  in 
there  before  us,  is  something  ;  it  is  England  or  Scotland  ?  It  is  precisely 
precious,  it  shall  not  lightly  be  imperilled  one  of  those  cases  where  the  provincial 
by  the  bungling  work  of  rash  hands,  legislatures  should  have  the  power  to  do 
Burke  from  such  a  motive  threw  himself  as  they  think  proper.  Mr.  Whitbread’s 
on  the  Conservative  forces  in  this  coufi-  "  thoughtful  .Americans  "  will  tell  him 
try  to  resist  Jacobinism.  But  no  solu*  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  this 
tion  of  the  problems  of  national  life  is  power,  although  to  the  notions  and  prac- 
to  be  reached  by  resting  on  those  forces  tice  of  America,  sprung  out  of  the  loins 
absolutely.  Burke  would  have  been  far  of  Nonconformity,  religious  establish* 
more  edifying  for  us  to-day  if  he  had  ments  are  unfamiliar.  But  even  in  this 
’rested  on  them  less  absolutely.  What  has  century,  I  think,  Connecticut  had  an 
been  said  of  the  urgent  need  of  seeing  established  Congregational  Church,  and 
things  as  they  really  are  is  of  general  ap*  it  might  have  an  Established  Church 
plication,  and  applies  to  Conservative  ac-  again  to-morrow  if  it  chose.  Ulster 
tion  as  well  as  Liberal.  If  Conservative  would  most  certainly  not  establish  Ca- 
action  is  blind,  we  are  undone.  True,  tholicism.  If  it  chose  to  establish  Pres- 
for  the  moment  our  pressing  danger  is  byterianism  it  should  be  free  to  do  so.  If 
just  now  from  the  Liberal  party  and  its  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  provinces  chose 
leader.  If  they  cannot  be  stopped  and  to  establish  Catholicism,  they  should  be 
defeated,  the  thing  is  over,  and  we  need  free  to  do  so.  So  long  as  we  have  two 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  Conser*  sets  of  weights  and  measures  in  this 
vative  party  and  its  blindness.  But  sup*  matter,  one  for  Great  Britain  and  an- 
posing  them  defeated,  the  Conservative  other  for  Ireland,  there  can  never  be 
programme  requires  to  be  treated  just  concord. 

like  the  Libert,  to  be  surveyed  with  a  The  land  question  presents  most  grave 
resolutely  clear  and  fair  mind.  and  formidable  difficulties,  but  un- 

Now  there  is  always  a  likelihood  that  doubtedly  they  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
this  programme  will  be  just  to  maintain  by  holding  ourselves  pledged  to  make 
things  as  they  are,  and  nothing  further,  the  present  Irish  landlords’  tenure  and 
Already  there  are  symptoms  of  danger  rents  as  secure  as  those  of  a  landlord  in 
in  the  exhortations,  earnestly  made  and  England.  We  ought  not  to  do  it  if  we 
often  repeated,  to  keep  faith  with  the  could,  and  in  the  long  run  we  could  not 
Irish  proprietor  to  whose  security  Eng-  do  it  if  we  would.  How  greatly  is  a 
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clear  and  fair  mind  needed  here  !  and 
perhaps  such  a  mind  on  such  a  subject 
the  Conservatives,  the  landed  party,  do 
not  easily  attain.  We  have  always  meant 
and  endeavored  to  give  to  the  Irish  land¬ 
lord  the  same  security  that  the  English 
has.  But  the  thing  is  impossible.  Why  ? 
Because  at  bottom  the  acquiescence  of 
the  community  makes  the  security  of 
property.  The  land-system  of  England 
has,  in  my  opinion,  grave  disadvantages  ; 
but  it  has  this  acquiescence.  It  has  it 
partly  from  the  moderation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  more  from  the  general  conduct 
and  moderation  of  the  landlords.  If 
many  English  landlords  had  borne  such 
a  reputation  as  that  which  the  first  Lord 
Lonsdale,  for  instance,  acquired  for 
himself  in  the  north,  the  English  landed 
system  would  not  have  had  this  acquies¬ 
cence.  In  Scotland  it  has  it  in  a  less 
degree,  and  is  therefore  less  secure ; 
and,  whatever  the  Duke  of  Argyll  may 
think,  deservedly.  Let  him  consult  the 
Tory  Johnson  for  the  past,  and  weigh, 
as  to  the  present,  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Winans  is  possible.  But  it  has  it  in  a 
considerable  degree,  though  in  a  lower 
degree  than  England.  Ireland  has  it  in 
the  degree  to  be  expected  from  its  his¬ 
tory  of  confiscation,  penal  laws,  ab¬ 
senteeism — that  is  to  say,  hardly  at  all. 
And  we  are  bound  in  good  faith,  we  are 
pledged  to  obtain,  by  force  if  necessary, 
for  the  Irish  landlord  the  acquiescence 
and  security  which  in  England  come 
naturally  !  We  are  bound  to  do  it  for 
a  landed  sy  stem  where  the  landowners 
have  been  a  class  with  whom,  in  Burke’s 
words,  “  the  melancholy  and  invidious 
title  of  grantees  of  confiscation  was  a 
favorite;"  who  ‘‘would  not  let  Time 
draw  his  oblivious  veil  over  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  means  by  which  their  domains  were 
acquired  who  “  abandoned  all  pretext 
of  the  general  good  of  the  community”  ! 
But  there  has  l^en  great  improvement, 
you  say  :  the  present  landowners  give 
in  general  little  cause  for  complaint. 
Absenteeism  has  continued,  but  ah  ! 
even  if  the  improvement  had  been  ten 
times  greater  than  it  has,  Butler’s 
memorable  and  stem  sentence  would 
still  be  true  :  ”  Real  information  is  in 
many  cases  of  no  avail  at  all  toward  pre¬ 
venting  the  miseries  annexed  to  folly 
exceeding  a  certain  degree.  There  is  a 


certain  bound  of*  misbehavior,  which 
being  transgressed,  there  remains  no 
place  for  repentance  in  the  natural  course 
of  things.’^  But  a  class  of  altogether 
new  and  innocent  owners  has  arisen. 
Alas  !  every  one  who  has  bought  land 
in  Ireland  has  bought  it  with  a  lien  of 
Nemesis  upon  it.  It  is  of  no  use  deceiv¬ 
ing  ourselves.  To  make  the  landowner 
in  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  secure  as  the  English  landowner  is 
impossible  for  us. 

What  is  possible  is  to  bear  our  part  in 
his  loss  ;  for  loss  he  must  incur.  He 
must  incur  loss  for  folly  and  misbe¬ 
havior,  whether  on  his  own  part  or  on 
that  of  his  predecessors,  exceeding  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree.  But  most  certainly  we 
ought  to  share  his  loss  with  him.  For 
when  complaints  were  addressed  to  Eng¬ 
land,  ”  the  double  name  of  the  com¬ 
plainants,"  says  Burke,  ”  Irish  and 
Papist  (it  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
singly  was  the  more  odious),  shut  up 
the  hearts  of  every  one  against  them.” 
All  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  guilty  in 
this  matter  ;  perhaps  the  middle  class, 
the  stronghold  of  Protestant  prejudice, 
most.  And,  therefore,  though  the  Irish 
landlords  can,  I  think,  be  now  no  more 
maintained  than  were  the  planters,  yet 
to  some  extent  this  country  is  bound  to 
indemnify  them  as  it  did  the  planters. 
They  must  choose  between  making  their 
own  terms  with  their  own  community, 
or  making  them  with  the  Imperial  Parlia-' 
ment  In  the  latter  case,  part  of  their 
indemnity  should  be  contributed  by  Ire¬ 
land,  part,  most  certainly,  by  ourselves. 
Loss  they  must,  however,  expect  to 
suffer,  the  landowners  of  the  Celtic  and 
Catholic  provinces  at  any  rate.  To  this 
the  English  Conservatives,  whatever  nat¬ 
ural  sympathy  and  compassion  they  may 
entertain  for  them,  must  clearly  make  up 
their  minds. 

On  the  reasonableness  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  our  best  hope  at  present 
depends.  In  that  nadir  of  Liberalism 
which  we  seem  to  have  reached,  there 
are  not  wanting  some  signs  and  promise 
of  better  things  to  come.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  with  his  freshness,  spirit,  and  in¬ 
telligence,  one  cannot  but  with  pleasure 
see  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Then  the 
action  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  inspires  hope:  that  of  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  inspired  high  hope  at  first, 
but  presently  his  attitude  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  equivocal.  He  has,  however,  in¬ 
stincts  of  government — what  M.  Guizot 
used  to  call  “  the  governmental  mind.” 
But  the  mass  of  the  great  Liberal  party 
has  no  such  instincts  ;  it  is  crude  and 
without  insight.  Yet  for  the  modern 
development  of  our  society,  great 
changes  are  required,  changes  not  cer¬ 
tainly  finding  a  place  in  the  programme 
of  our  Conservatives,  but  not  in  that  of 
our  Liberals  either.  Because  I  firmly 
believe  in  the  need  of  such  changes,  I 
have  often  called  myself  a  Liberal  of  the 
future.  They  must  come  gradually, 
however  ;  we  are  not  ripe  for  them  yet. 
What  we  are  ripe  for,  what  ought  to  be 
the  work  of  the  next  few  years,  is  the 
development  of  a  complete  and  national 
system  of  local  government  for  these 
islands.  And  in  this  work  all  reason¬ 
able  Conservatives  may  heartily  bear 
part  with  all  reasonable  Liberals.  That 
is  the  work  for  the  immediate  future, 
and  besides  its  own  great  importance,  it 
offers  us  a  respite  from  burning  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  are  not  ripe  to  treat, 
and  a  basis  of  union  for  all  good  men. 
The  development  of  the  working  class 
amongst  us  follows  the  development  of 
the  middle.  But  development  for  our 
bounded  and  backward  middle  class  can 
be  gained  only  by  their  improved  educa¬ 
tion  and  by  the  practice  of  a  rational, 
large,  and  elevating  system  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  reasonableness  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Conservatives  are 
needed  to  attain  this  system.  By  rea¬ 
sonableness,  by  co-operation  with  rea¬ 
sonable  Liberals,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  two  good  things  :  they  can 
keep  off  many  dangers  in  the  present. 


and  they  will  be  helping  to  rear  up  a 
Liberalism  of  more  insight  for  the  future. 

But  is  it  possible,  and  is  there  time  ? 
Will  not  the  great  Parliamentary  man¬ 
ager,  with  his  crude  Liberal  party  of  the 
present,  sweep  everything  before  him 
now  ?  The  omens  are  not  good.  At 
Munich  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor 
to  converse  with  a  wise  and  famous  man, 
as  pleasing  as  he  is  learned.  Dr.  Dollin- 
ger.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  the  interest  and  admiration  which 
he  deserves,  but  with  misgiving.  His 
letter  to  Lord  de  Vesci  had  just  then 
appeared.  '*  Does  it  not  remind  you,” 
Dr.  Dbllinger  asked  me,  “of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  French  ministry  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  applying  to  the  nation 
for  criticisms  and  suggestions?’*  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  omens  are  not  good.  How¬ 
ever,  that  best  of  all  omens,  as  Homer 
calls  it,  ourselves  to  do  our  part  for  our 
country,  is  in  our  own  power.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  that  desponding  and 
melancholy  thoughts  cannot  be  banished 
entirely.  After  all,  we  may  sometimes 
be  tempted  to  say  mournfully  to  our¬ 
selves,  nations  do  not  go  on  forever. 
In  the  immense  procession  of  ages,  what 
countless  communities  have  arisen  and 
sunk  unknown,  and  even  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  nation,  perhaps,  is  only  for  its  day. 
Human  nature  wilt  have  in  dark  hours 
its  haunting  apprehensions  of  this  kind. 
But  till  the  fall  has  actually  come,  no 
firm  English  mind  will  consent  to  believe 
of  the  fall  that  it  is  inevitable,  and  of 
“  the  ancient  and  inbred  integrity,  piety, 
good-nature,  and  good-humor  of  the 
English  people,”  that  their  place  in  the 
world  will  know  them  no  more. — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


HEREDITY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
BY  DR.  HENRY  MAUDSLEY. 


The  inheritance  of  parental  or  ances¬ 
tral  qualities  of  body  and  mind  is  a  fact 
which  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  all 
peoples  in  all  times.  It  may  justly  be 
called  an  induction  of  universal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  that  character  have  as 
much  weight  ascribed  to  it  as  a  modem 
scientific  observation  ;  for  in  a  matter 


requiring  not  special  means  of  research, 
but  lying  open  to  the  common  observa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  world,  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  race  is  wiser  than  the 
experience  of  any  individual,  however 
uncommon  he  may  be.  Are  not  the 
proverbs  of  a  people  for  the  most  part 
more  pregnant  with  wisdom  than  the 
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lucubrations  of  its  most  ingenious  phi¬ 
losophers  ? 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  adduce 
proof  of  the  general  recognition  of  a 
law  of  heredity  ;  they  are  to  be  met 
with  every  where — in  prophets,  proverbs, 
and  poets  ;  for  example,  in  what  the 
Bible  says  was  a  proverb  in  Israel, 

“  When  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  in  the  well-known  and  well- 
worn  quotation  from  Horace  ; — 

"  Fortes  creantur  fortibus,  et  bonis 
Est  in  juvencis  est  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus,  ncc  imbellem  feroces 
Progencrant  acquilse  ccluinbam  ;  ” 

and  lastly  in  these  lines  from  Goethe’s 
Iphigenia 

“  Wohl  dem  der  seiner  VSter  gern  gedenke, 

Der  froh  von  ihren  Thaten,  ihrer  Grbsse, 

Den  Hurer  unterbali  und  still  sich  ireucnd 

An’s  Ende  dieser  schOnen  Reibe  sich 

Gtschlossen  sieht  !  Dcnn  es  erzeugt  nicht 
gleich 

Ein  Hausden  Haibgottnoch  das  Ungeheuer : 

Erst  cine  Reibe  BOscr  oder  Guter 

Bringt  endlich  das  Entsetzen,  bringt  die 
Freude 

Der  Welt  hervor.”* 

The  aim  of  modern  scientific  inquiry 
is  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  heredity,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  very  little  has  been  done  yet 
to  trace  them  exactly.  They  remain  in 
a  very  nebulous  state,  yielding  ample 
warrant  for  surprise  that  so  little  is 
known  definitely  about  a  tendency  that 
has  been  known  so  long.  What  has 
been  done  is  mainly  to  collect  and  re¬ 
cord  some  very  striking  instances  of  he¬ 
reditary  action  both  in  health  and  dis¬ 
ease,  and  in  doing  so  to  bring  into  full 
relief  the  question.  Why,  such  things 
being  so,  are  they  not  always  so  ? 
Moreover,  not  a  little  has  been  done  to 
demonstrate  that  the  action  of  heredity 
in  the  determination  of  mental  and 
moral  qualities  is  more  definite,  con¬ 
stant,  and  deep-reaching  than  it  was 
thought  to  be  at  one  time.  Up  to  a  re¬ 
cent  date  the  common  notion  was,  that 

*  How  blest  is  be  who  his  progenitors 

With  pride  remembers,  to  the  listener  tells 

>  The  story  of  their  greatness,  of  their  deeds, 
And  silently  rejoicing,  sees  himself 
The  latest  link  of  thiy  illustrious  chain  1 
For  seldom  does  the  selfsame  stock  produce 
The  monster  and  the  demigod  :  a  line 
Of  good  or  esil  ushers  in  at  last 
The  glory  or  the  terror  of  the  world. 
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the  mind,  as  a  spiritual  essence,  divinely 
inspired  in  man,  lay  quite  outside  ma¬ 
terial  laws  of  any  sort ;  all  persons 
being  supposed  to  have  pretty  equal 
mental  capacities  naturally,  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  differences  of  intellectual  stature 
being  ascribed  to  differences  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  circumstances.  Not  many  per*- 
sons  think  that  now.  But  it  is‘ still  a 
common  notion  that  all  persons  are 
equally  good  by  nature,  and  might  be 
equally  good  actually,  if  they  had  the 
will  to  be  so  ;  that  it  is  not  any  one’s 
misfortune,  but  the  fault  of  his  lapsing 
free-will,  when  he  is  not  the  good  creat¬ 
ure  which  he  could  and  should  be. 

The  notion  of  equal  capacities  of 
goodness  in  all  persons  is  contradicted 
positively  by  the  facts  of  heredity,  which 
prove  plainly  that  men  are  born  with  all 
degrees  of  moral  capacities  and  inca¬ 
pacities,  and  some  of  them  destitute  in 
that  respect,  just  as  they  are  born  with 
all  degrees  of  intellectual  capacities,  and 
some  of  them  with  none  at  all.  Moral 
idiocy  is  no  less  certain  a  fact  than  in¬ 
tellectual  idiocy.  As  no  one  can  by 
taking  thought  add  one  cubit  to  his 
bodily  stature,  so  no  one  can  by  taking 
thought  add  one  cubit  to  his  natural 
mental  stature.  Everybody  testifies  of 
his  forefathers  in  the  potentialities  and 
dispositions  of  his  mind  as  certainly  as 
in  his  bodily  potentialities  and  disposi¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  no  more  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  grapes  from  thorns  or  figs  from 
thistles  in  the  moral  than  in  the  vege¬ 
table  world.  An  amiable  belief  in  in¬ 
nate  human  goodness  ought  not  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  prudent  person  fiom  marking 
with  a  black  note  of  interrogation  the 
most  seemingly  virtuous  person  whose 
breed  was  morally  bad  ;  for  it  is  only 
too  probable  that  the  strain  of  a  fit  temp¬ 
tation  will  reveal  the  fundamental  flaw 
in  his  nature. 

Although  a  study  of  the  facts  of  he¬ 
redity  in  a  scientific  way  is  a  quite  re¬ 
cent  undertaking,  and  has  not  yet 
yielded  much  fruit,  the  inquiry  affords 
fair  promise  of  useful  gains  in  the  future, 
gains  not  to  the  educator  alone,  but  to 
all  those  who  would  breed  a  good  race 
of  men.  All  the  world  p>erceives  plainly 
that  animals  are  not  bred  well  or  ill  by 
accident ;  breeders  of  stock  notoriously 
take  the  greatest  pains  so  to  select 
parents  as  to  obtain  the  qualities  which 
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they  wish  to  have  in  the  offspring  ;  but  back  for  twenty-two  years,  had  ex- 
human  beings  entirely  fail  to  realize  tremely  different  temperaments,  albeit 
that  similar  laws  rule  in  their  breed-  after  their  deaths  their  blood  vessels 
ings,  or  if  they  acknowledge  the  theory  were  found  to  communicate,  so  that  the 
in  words,  habitually  lose  sight  of  it  in  same  blood  served  them.  The  so-called 
practice,  being  content  to  leave  their  Siamese  twins,  again,  who  died  a  few 
own  breedings  to  chance.  Such  vastly  years  ago,  did  not  live  happily  together 
superior  beings  as  they  are,  for  whom  to  the  end  of  their  days  ;  one  gave  way 
the  whole  creation  has  groaned  in  tra-  to  drinking,  thereby  disturbing  much  the 
vail  from  the  beginning  until  now,  they  other's  comfort ;  and  they  quarrelled  so 
hold  nature  to  be  charged  with  the  re-  much  on  that  account,  and  because  they 
sponsibility  of  taking  care  that  they  do  took  opposite  views  of  the  American 
not  degenerate.  It  was  an  exaggerated  civil  war,  that  they  were  earnestly  eager 
exemplification  only  of  this  inconsis-  to  have  a  separation  of  bodies  and  con- 
tency  which  was  presented  by  the  gentle-  suited  eminent  surgeons  on  the  subject, 
man,  mentioned  by  one  author,  who  There  is  always  then  a  principle  of 
was  “  so  deeply  interested  in  the  doc-  variation  at  work  in  breeding,  contest- 
trine  of  crossing,  that  every  hour  of  his  ing  the  ground,  as  it  were,  with  a  prin- 
life  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  ciple  of  heredity,  the*  effects  of  which 
a  race  of  bantam  fowls  and  curious  arc  so  great  sometimes  that  resemblances 
pigeons,  and  who  yet  married  a  mad  are  hidden  or  overborne  entirely.  The 
woman,  whom  he  confined  in  a  garret,  union  between  two  persons  may  be  com- 
and  by  whom  he  had  insane  progeny.”  ])ared  in  that  respect  to  combinations  in 
It  is  certainly  easier  to  breed  a  par-  chemistry,  when  the  products  exhibit 
ticular  variety  of  pigeons  than  to  breed  widely  different  properties  from  those 
a  particular  variety  of  children.  Pigeons  of  the  combining  elements.  Now  as  the 
run  in  more  simple  grooves  of  heredity  ;  human  body  is  the  most  complex  or- 
they  do  not  put  forth  so  many  varia-  ganic  substance  in  the  world — the  most 
tions  as  human  beings  do  ;  it  is  easier,  compounded  mass  in  nature,  as  Bacon 
therefore,  with  them  to  predict  and  ob-  calls  it — it  affords  infinite  scope  for 
tain  results.  In  man,  complex  organic  modifications,  neutralizations,  and  vari- 
being  as  he  is,  the  law  of  inheritance  of  ations  of  qualities  ;  and  the  reasons  are 
like  qualities  is  largely  modified  by  obvious  why  we  cannot  predict  results, 
laws  of  variation.  The  son  is  not  the  Countless  variations  may  occur  in  each 
image  of  his  father,  or  of  his  mother,  case.  No  two  voices,  no  two  faces  are 
nor  is  he  a  simple  mixture  of  their  qual-  exactly  alike  ;  it  is  probable  that  no  two 
ities,  as  he  would  be  were  the  whole  persons  cough  or  blow  their  noses  in  ex¬ 
business  one  of  simple  inheritance —  actly  the  same  way,  and  that  a  man 
that  is,  of  like  begetting  its  like.  It  is  might  be  known  by  his  sneeze  if  minute 
not  possible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  enough  attention  were  given  to  its 
exact  mental  qualities  and  bodily  feat-  special  character.  Most  of  these  va'ri- 
ures  of  the  child  of  two  persons  whose  ations  die  with  the  individual,  but  some 
characters  are  known  very  well,  nor  so  of  them,  meeting  with  fit  surroundings 
much  as  to  tell  what  its  sex  will  be.  and  being  fostered  thereby,  are  propa- 
Solomon,  wisest  of  men,  did  not  trust  gated  from  one  generation  to  another, 
his  wisdom  to  decide  the  quarrel  be-  and  become  fixed  qualities  of  the  family 
tween  the  two  women  about  the  child  stock.  For  the  qualities  of  the  stock 
which  each  claimed  as  hers  by  its  re-  are  deeper  and  more  stable  than  those 
semblance  to  the  one  or  the  other,  of  the  individual,  and  the  qualities  of 
Again,  twins,  although  sometimes  ludi-  the  species  deeper  and  more  stable  than 
crously  like  in  features  and  characters,  those  of  the  family.  The  law  of  hered- 
are  very  unlike  in  other  cases  ;  while  ity  is  most  evident  in  the  preservation 
the  child  which  resembles  one  parent  in  of  the  characters  of  the  species,  the  law 
bodily  features  may  not  resemble  it  in  of  variation  in  the  determination  of  in¬ 
mental  character.  Nor  have  the  halves  dividual  characters, 
of  double  monsters  always  similar  dis-  While  noting  these  two  streams  of 
positions.  The  Hungarian  twin  sisters  tendency  in  human  breeding — the  one 
that  lived  united  by  the  bottom  of  the  marking  lines  of  heredity  whereby  the 
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person  is  more  or  less  like  his  parents,  the 
other  marking  lines  of  variation  whereby 
he  is  more  or  less  unlike  them — it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  manifest  differences 
often  hide  a  dormant,  deep-lying  same¬ 
ness,  which  is  vaguely  felt  when  it  can¬ 
not  be  actually  defined.  The  law  of 
heredity  is  in  latent,  albeit  not  in  patent, 
action.  Let  the  unlikeness  between 
two  brothers  be  so  great  that  they  look 
more  like  strangers  than  brothers,  and 
the  likeness  between  two  strangers  so 
close  that  they  look  like  brothers,  we 
nevertheless  feel  instinctively,  when  we 
come  to  speak  or  deal  closely  with 
them,  the  essential  identity  which  there 
is  beneath  differences  in  the  brothers, 
and  the  essential  difference  which  there 
is  beneath  likeness  in  the  strangers.  It 
is  a  common  observation  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  quality  of  the  parent  shall  be  absent 
in  the  child,  but  shall  show  itself  in  a 
very  exact  way  in  the  grandchild  ;  or, 
again,  that  the  quality  of  an  uncle,  or  of 
a  much  more  distant  relative,  shall  come 
out  in  a  most  striking  way  in  the  child 
whose  parents  showed  no  trace  of  it. 
This  latency  or  dormancy  of  ancestral 
qualities  that  afterwards  wake  again  to 
open  activity — which  is  known  as  Atav¬ 
ism— is  proof  that  the  effect  of  the  union 
of  two  persons  may  be  to  hold  special 
qualities  of  each  other  in  a  sort  of  neu¬ 
tralization  or  check,  released  from  which 
they  show  themselves  again,  just  as  an 
element  in  a  chemical  compound  ex¬ 
hibits  its  own  pro];>erties  again  as  soon 
as  it  is  free.  Hence  it  is  that  everybody 
may  learn  more  of  the  deep  foundations 
of  his  character — of  what  he  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  is  capable  of  becoming— by  the 
study  of  his  relations  than  he  will  by 
the  most  scrupulously  minute  self¬ 
inspection  ;  for  he  may  observe  in  one 
or  another  of  them  the  full  development 
of  what  lies  dormant  in  him,  hidden  and 
indiscernible — the  actual  outcome  of 
the  deep-lying  potentialities  of  the  family 
stock.  That  is  the  way  to  get  pregnant 
hints  to  a  true  self-knowledge,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  aptitudes  which  may  help 
and  of  the  tendencies  that  may  betray 
on  the  occasions  of  critical  strain  in  life. 
These  hidden  qualities,  although  they 
sometimes  remain  dormant  through  life, 
may  be  stirred  into  open  development 
by  various  causes,  for  example,  by  the 
shocks  of  the  constitutional  changes 


which  take  place  naturally  at  particular 
epochs  of  life  ;  by  the  intimate  bodily 
changes  that  are  induced  by  the  disturb¬ 
ing  effects  of  such  abnormal  events  as 
fevers  or  other  illnesses  ;  by  the  outer 
stimuli  of  particular  circumstances  of 
life.  Thus  it  is  a  familiar  observation 
that  a  person  whose  likeness  to  his 
mother  is  more  apparent  at  one  |>criod 
of  life  becomes  more  like  his  father  at 
another  period,  or  that  a  paternal  qual¬ 
ity  which  had  never  been  noticed  in  a 
daughter  at  all  is  plainly  evident  in  her 
after  the  climacteric  change  ;  or  that 
the  stimulus  of  a  great  crisis  in  a  per¬ 
son’s  life  brings  out  ancestral  qualities 
of  which  up  to  that  time  he  was  thought 
destitute. 

These  then  are  the  obvious  lessons 
which  a  study  of  heredity  teaches, 
namely,  the  inheritance  of  like  qualities, 
the  combination  to  produce  different 
qualities  or  variations,  and  the  suspen¬ 
sion  or  dormancy  of  qualities  which 
may  become  active  on  a  particular  oc¬ 
casion  in  the  individual  life  or  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  generation.  Observation  of  dis¬ 
eased  states  appears  to  prove,  as  might 
theoretically  be  anticipated,  that  the 
conclusions  are  of  pathological  as  well 
as  of  physiological  value. 

If  any  one  would  know  whether  he  is 
likely  to  live  long  or  to  die  soon,  let 
him  inquire  whether  old  age  runs  in  his 
family  or  not,  for  the  good  tissues  of 
long  life  are  apt  to  be  hereditary,  and 
he  may  commit  a  great  many  excesses 
or  other  errors  without  kilting  himself  if 
he  comes  of  a  long-lived  stock.  In  like 
manner  he  may  get  much  help  towards 
a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  he 
is  prone,  and  which  excesses  or  other 
errors  are  likely  to  light  up,  by  inquir¬ 
ing  what  diseases  his  forefathers  or  kins¬ 
folk  suffered  or  died  from.  Some  dis¬ 
eases  are  notoriously  reckoned  to  be 
directly  hereditary  in  like  kind,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  epilepsy,  phthisis,  insanity.  When 
a  person  has  one  of  them  we  are  not  at 
all  surprised  to  learn  that  his  father  or 
mother  had  it ;  indeed,  we  are  apt  to 
treat  the  discovery  as  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation,  and  to  think  that  no  more 
need  be  said.  But  it  is  not  really  an 
explanation  ;  it  is  merely  an  indication 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  exact  ex¬ 
planation  has  yet  to  be  sought.  If  it 
be  a  sufficient  explanation,  how  does  it 
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happin  that  all  the  children  of  the  same 
unsound  father  or  mother  do  not  suffer 
in  the  same  way  ?  How  is  it  that  twins, 
living  under  the  same  conditions,  have 
not  always,  as  now  and  then  they  have, 
the  same  diseases  at  the  same  ages  ?  In 
calling  a  disease  hereditary  it  is  not 
really  meant  that  the  disease  itself  is  ac¬ 
tually  inherited  by  the  offspring,  who  in 
that  case  would  be  born  with  it ;  what 
is  meant  is  that  the  latter  inherits  a  cer¬ 
tain  organic  constitution,  which,  being 
likely  to  undergo  that  pathological  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life,  is  therefore  described  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  predisposition  or  tendency  to 
the  disease.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
know  what  is  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
predisposition,  but  we  know  that  it  may 
be  greater  or  less  in  different  persons, 
and  that  it  is  thought  to  be  so  great  in 
the  cases  of  the  diseases  mentioned,  and 
so  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  children, 
as  to  be  a  serious  objection,  if  not  an 
actual  bar,  to  marriage.  Those  who, 
having  fallen  in  love,  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  them  in  their  families  are 
therefore  not  a  little  troubled  sometimes 
with  scruples  of  conscience,  and  anxi¬ 
ously  ask  medical  advice  whether  they 
shall  marry  or  not.  In  the  end  they 
commonly  marry,  whatever  the  advice 
given  them,  having  persuaded  them¬ 
selves  that  the  epilepsy  was  not  real 
epilepsy,  but  a  form  of  strong  hysteria  ; 
that  the  lung-mischief  was  not  constitu¬ 
tional  phthisis,  but  the  accidental  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  neglected  cold  ;  that  the 
insanity  was  not  the  outcome  of  family 
degeneracy,  but  an  incidental  effect  of 
a  blow  on  the  head,  which  was  thought 
nothing  of  at  the  time.  Would  the  earth 
ever  have  been  peopled  had  cool  reason 
been  potent  enough  to  quench  the  hot 
passion  of  love  ? 

In  such  case  there  is  always  this  to 
be  said  in  defence  of  marriage — that  the 
inheritance  of  a  disease-tendency,  how¬ 
ever  likely,  is  not  invariable.  One  child 
may  have  it  and  another  be  free  from 
it  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  all  the 
children  of  an  insane  parent  to  become 
insane  ;  indeed,  it  seems  sometimes  as 
if  the  child  which  falls  a  victim  drains 
off  the  taint  for  that  generation,  like  a 
sort  of  scape-goat  sent  out  into  the  wil¬ 
derness,  so  that  the  other  children 
escape.  Nay,  more,  it  sometimes  hap- 
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pens  that  one  child,  aided  by  propitious 
surroundings,  collects,  concentrates,  and 
develops  into  some  form  of  genius  the 
erratic  forces  which  carry  another  child, 
not  so  favored  by  its  circumstances,  into 
the  vagaries  of  insanity.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that 
all  the  children  of  a  phthisical  parent 
will  have  phthisis.  And  as  regards 
epilepsy,  although  it  certainly  runs  in 
families  in  a  very  striking  way,  only 
one  person  perhaps  in  a  generation  is 
struck  by  it.  Cancer  is  popularly  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  distinctly  hereditary  dis¬ 
ease,  but  so  uncertain  and  irregular  is 
its  transmission,  if  it  be,  that  some 
medical  authorities  doubt  or  even  deny 
that  it  is  so.  In  all  these  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  proper  to  take  due  account  of 
the  before-mentioned  fact,  that  a  dis¬ 
ease-tendency  which  is  latent  or  dor¬ 
mant  at  one  period  of  life  or  throughout 
the  whole  life  of  the  individual  may 
undergo  actual  development  at  a  partic¬ 
ular  physiological  epoch,  or  on  occasion 
of  a  great  bodily  crisis  from  some  other 
cause  (almost  at  the  same  time  in  twins, 
sometimes)  ;  and  that  a  tendency  which 
is  latent  or  dormant  in  one  generation 
may  show  itself  actively  in  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  Herein  we  recognize  the 
pathological  parallel  of  the  physiological 
dormancy  of  qualities  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  taken  notice  of ;  disease-tenden¬ 
cies,  like  parental  characters  of  mind 
and  body,  are  held  in  check  or  actually 
neutralized. 

Of  the  direct  inheritance  of  morbid 
qualities  of  like  kind,  suicide  yields  the 
most  decided  examples.  It  is,  indeed, 
striking  and  startling  to  observe  how 
strong  the  suicidal  bent  is  apt  to  be  in 
those  who  have  inherited  it,  and  how 
seemingly  trivial  a  cause  will  stir  it  into 
action.  Persons  afflicted  by  it  will 
sometimes  put  an  end  to  themselves  on 
the  occasion  of  a  petty  contrariety,  or 
when  they  are  a  little  out  of  sorts  ;  and 
with  almost  as  little  concern  as  if  they 
were  only  taking  a  short  journey.  Pubn 
lie  feeling  is  much  shocked,  as  if  some¬ 
thing  very  unnatural  had  happened, 
when  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age  commits  suicide,  and  is  prone  to 
rush  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  so 
fearful  an  act  would  never  have  been 
done  by  so  young  a  child  unless  it  had 
been  subjected  to  very  cruel  treatment. 
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The  real  truth  commonly  is  that  the  act  of  different  parental  disease  tendencies 
is  done  for  a  cause  that  seems  utterly  and  disease-immunities.  And  not  of 
inadequate  ;  perhaps  because  his  master  disease-tendencies  only  of  the  same  kind 
inflicted  a  slight  punishment,  or  because  as  the  parent  has.  If  a  child  hare  a 
his  father  scolded  him,  or  because  his  disease  unlike  that  which  cither  parent 
mother  refused  to  let  him  go  to  a  school-  had,  it  may  nevertheless  owe  it  to  them  ; 
treat.  But  if  the  child’s  family  history  for  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe 
be  inquired  into,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  variations  may  occur  in  morbid 
that  a  line  of  suicide,  or  of  melancholic  heredity,  just  as  they  do  physiologically, 
depression  with  suicidal  tendency,  runs  What  are  the  morbid  outcomes  of  the 
through  it.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  union  of  a  gouty  and  a  phthisical  dia- 
slight  cause  of  vexation  is  sufficient  to  thesis  ?  How  is  it  that  diabetes  runs 
strike  and  make  vibrate  the  fundamental  alternately  or  coincidently  with  insanity 
life-sick  note  of  its  nature.  in  families,  as  it  certainly  seems  some* 

Other  examples  of  this  form  of  hered-  times  to  do  ?  What  is  the  fit  constitu- 
ity,  of  much  more  morbid  nature  than  tional  tendency  to  neutralize,  in  inter¬ 
suicide  is,  might  be  given.  Phthisis  is  breeding,  a  predisposition  to  cancer  ? 
a  notorious  instance,  passing  so  directly  How  best  mate  the  person  who  has  con- 
from  parent  to  child  as  to  entail  the  ex-  stitutional  predisposition  to  madness,  so 
tinction  of  a  family  when  it  is  not  neu-  as  to  neutralize  it  in  the  progeny,  or, 
tralized  by  favorable  interbreeding.  For  better  still,  to  convert  it  into  a  good 
such  neutralization,  not  of  phthisis  only  evolutional  variation  ?  Why  and  under 
but  of  other  disease-tendencies,  may  un*  what  conditions  is  it  that  the  epilepsy 
doubtedly  be  effected,  although  we  have  of  one  generation  is  transformed  into 
not  at  present  any  knowledge  of  the  the  insanity  of  the  next  generation  ? 
laws  by  which  the  good  result  is  brought  These  and  many  like  questions  in  refer- 
about.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain  ence  to  other  morbid  constitutional 
and  profoundly  significant.  The  union  states  easily  suggest  themselves  for  sys- 
of  two  individuals,  one  of  whom  has  a  tematic  investigation.  When  medical 
marked  disease-tendency  of  a  particular  science  is  able  to  answer  them  precisely, 
kind,  produces  an  organic  constitution  and  to  make  practical  use  of  its  knowl- 
in  which  it  is  held  in  neutralization  or  edge  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  it 
check,  never  showing  itself  in  their  chil-  will  have  achieved  a  work  of  protective 
dren.  It  has  become  a  disease-immu-  hygiene  such  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
nity  for  that  generation.  Did  we  know  sanitarians  hardly  yet  dream  of. 
the  exact  nature  of  the  neutralizing  It  is  an  old  story  that  genius  and 
process,  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible,  madness  are  nearly  allied.  Assuredly 
by  suitable  arrangements  for  subsequent  they  do  often  occur  side  by  side,  or  in 
breeding,  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the  mor-  succession,  in  the  same  families.  The 
bid  tendency  and  to  obtain  a  perfectly  son  or  brother  of  a  person  who  corn- 
sound  stock.  Unfortunately  we  do  not,  mitted  suicide,  or  was  otherwise  disor- 
and  so  are  liable  to  find  the  neutraliza-  dered  mentally,  may  be  a  genius.  It  is 
tion  temporary,  since  it  not  unfre-  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is 
quently  happens  that  the  union  of  the  hardly  ever  a  man  of  genius  who  has 
offspring  which  is  apparently  free  from  not  insanity  or  nervous  disorder  of  some 
the. disease-tendency,  because  it  is  held  form  in  his  family.  In  order  to  go  mad 
in  check,  with  a  person  who  is  also  ap-  or  to  be  a  genius  the  pierson  must  be 
parently  free  from  it,  produces  an  or-  original — that  is  to  say,  must  have  a 
ganic  nature  in  which  it  shows  itself  constitutional  dissatisfaction  with  things 
distinctly.  It  is  somehow  made  a  dis-  as  they  are,  and  an  urgent  impulse  to 
ease-aptitude  again.  get  off  the  beaten  tracks  of  thought  and 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  opening  feeling  in  which  ninety-nine  persons  out 
of  a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  line  of  a  hundred  go  contentedly  all  their 
of  medical  inquiry,  not  yet  ever  seri-  lives.  It  is  surprising,  when  we  take 
ously  attempted,  namely,  the  produc-  notice  of  it,  what  pure  automata  most 
tion  and  the  elimination  of  constitutional  persons  are;  they  say,  think,  feel,  and 
disease-tendencies  and  disease-immuni-  do  the  same  things  in  the  same  way  day 
ties  in  the  offspring  by  the  combinations  after  day,  like  so  many  parrots,  or  just 
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as  if  they  were  so  many  organic  ma* 
chines.  Were  any  one  to  amuse  himself 
by  taking  train  from  London  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  and  alighting  at  so  many 
towns  or  villages  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  from  it,  about  the  same  hour  of 
the  day,  what  would  he  observe  ?  He 
would  observe  the  cocks  and  hens  going 
through  the  same  sort  of  cacklings,  and 
crowings,  and  scratchings ;  the  dogs 
performing  the  same  kind  of  sniffings, 
and  prowlings,  and  barkings,  in  exactly 
the  same  way  ;  the  children  crawling 
and  squalling,  running,  playing,  and 
quarrelling  in  the  same  way,  and  mak¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  sort  of  cries  and 
ejaculations  ;  the  men  and  women 
lounging,  sauntering,  and  gossiping,  and 
doing  or  saying,  inside  or  outside  their 
houses,  the  same  things  in  the  same 
way.  He  would  observe  the  acts  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  human  life,  although  more 
varied,  to  be  almost  as  mechanically 
constant  as  those  of  so  many  machines, 
and  might,  perhaps,  conclude  that  man 
does  himself  more  than  justice,  or  does 
such  little  creatures  as  ants  and  bees 
less  than  justice,  when  he  exalts  his  rea¬ 
son  so  much  above  their  instincts. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  when  any 
one  has  a  tincture  of  originality  in  him, 
inspiring  and  urging  him  to  think,  feel, 
and  do  differently  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  must  be  one  of  two  things 
— either  a  genius  who  is  in  advance  of 
the  world,  ahead  of  it  in  thought,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  action,  or  a  madman  who  is 
alien  from  it  ;  in  both  cases  he  repre¬ 
sents  an  organic  variation,  which  in  the 
one  case  is  physiological  or  evolutional, 
in  the  other  pathological  and  degener¬ 
ative.  He  will  be  a  genius  when,  along 
with  his  urgent  individuality,  he  has  a 
strong  brain  that  fits  him  to  maintain 
the  balance  between  himself  and  the 
world,  either  by  conforming  aptly  to 
circumstances,  or  by  compelling  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  conform  to  him  ;  he  will 
be  a  madman  when,  along  with  his  ur¬ 
gent  individuality,  he  has  a  weak  brain 
which  fails  to  keep  the  balance.  It  is 
not  very  surprising,  then,  that  when  one 
brother  makes  a  great  name  in  the  world 
another  brother  is  perhaps  shut  up  in  an 
asylum,  and  that  some  men  of  special 
genius  are  at  times  a  little  mad,  or,  dis¬ 
playing  a  Paul-like  enthusiasm  and 
energy,  seem  so  to  the  Festus  of  the 


day.  However  that  be,  the  indisput¬ 
able  and  instructive  fact  is  that  of  two 
persons  of  the  same  morbid  stock  and 
of  the  same  generation,  the  one  shall 
exhibit  a  physiological  variation  which 
marks  a  new  step  of  evolution,  while  the 
other  shall  exhibit  a  morbid  variation 
which  is  really  a  step  in  degeneracy. 
Seeing,  then,  that  in  this  case  a  valuable 
developmental  variation  is  bred  of  an 
unsound  stock  by  suitable  union,  what 
conjectures,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
may  we  not  form  ?  Might  not  an  equal 
constitutional  gain  of  a  different  kind 
be  perhaps  obtained  by  the  suitable 
union  and  happy  direction  of  the  excur¬ 
sive  forces  of  other  morbid  constitu¬ 
tional  dispositions  ? 

But  why  does  not  the  •  genius  propa¬ 
gate  his  kind  ?  Why  are  the  sons  of 
great  men  not  so  great  as  their  fathers  ? 
Mr.  Galton,  in  his  book  on  Hereditary 
Genius,  has  applied  much  painstaking 
research  to  show  that  the  common  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  do  not  is  ill-founded.  He 
has  collected  a  great  many  instances  of 
sons  or  descendants  of  great  men  who 
have  in  their  turn  occupied  high  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  The  obvious  objec¬ 
tions  to  his  method  of  inquiry  and  his 
conclusions  are,  first,  that  among  his 
instances  of  transmitted  genius  there 
are  barely  two  or  three  persons  who  can 
properly  be  called  persons  of  genius  ; 
second,  that  he  has  not  taken  sufficient 
account  of  the  special  training  for  cer¬ 
tain  vocations  in  certain  families,  and 
of  the  possibly  great  advantages  to  in¬ 
dividuals  from  that  cause,  apart  from 
all  question  of  hereditary  advantage  ; 
and,  third,  that  he  has  selected  too  many 
examples  from  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  having  themselves  attained  great¬ 
ness,  have  notoriously  been  very  active 
in  putting  their  relations  into  good 
berths,  or  so  well  in  the  way  of  promo¬ 
tion  that  these  cannot  fail,  if  possessed 
of  ordinary  abilities,  to  attain  positions 
of  some  eminence.  At  any  rate  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  at  variance  with  those  which 
previous  observers  had  with  one  accord 
arrived  at,  namely,  that  great  men  have 
commonly  sprung  from  common,  poor, 
or  unknown  families,  and  with  the  al¬ 
most  proverbial  opinion  that  the  sons  of 
great  men  have  had  only  ordinary  or 
less  than  ordinary  abilities.  The  great 
man  does  not  make  himself ;  he  needs 
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and  uses  up  the  silently  accumulated 
capital  of  generations  of  the  family 
stock ;  the  natural  result  after  him, 
therefore,  is  commonly  mediocrity  or 
degeneracy.  Dr.  Prosper  Lucas,  whose 
exhaustive  treatise  on  Heredity  has 
been  a  rich  mine  of  instruction  for  sub¬ 
sequent  inquirers,  went  so  far  as  to 
formulate  the  proposition  that  giants  in 
mind,  like  giants  in  body,  do  not  propa* 
gate  themselves,  and  are  generally  child* 
less.  He  labored,  indeed,  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  law  by  virtue  of  which  varia* 
tions,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  that 
pass  to  a  certain  extent  beyond  the 
mean,  are  not  inherited,  the  organic 
tendency  always  being  to  revert  to  the 
mean. 

Here,  then,  may  be  noted  another 
law  or  tendency  the  like  of  which  is  ob¬ 
served  in  disease,  namely,  the  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  normal  type.  VVhen 
the  body  is  disordered  in  disease  its 
natural  tendency  is  to  right  itself ;  its 
most  stable  and  comfortable  state  is  a 
state  of  health,  and  to  that  equilibrium 
it  gravitates  naturally,  when  it  is  not 
hindered  by  meddlesome  medicine.  So 
also  is  it  through  generations.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  breed  and  rear  a  race 
of  idiots  or  lunatics,  however  painstak¬ 
ing  and  persistent  the  attempts.  Impo¬ 
tence  and  sterility  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  unnatural  business.  Nor  would  it 
probably  be  possible  to  breed  a  race  of 
men  to  all  of  whom  cancer  should  be  as 
natural  an  inheritance  as  original  sin. 
Either  cancer  would  bring  the  race  of 
men  to  an  end,  or  the  race  of  men  would 
get  rid  of  the  cancer.  Health  is  the 
normal  and  stable,  disease  the  inciden- 
'  tal  and  passing  condition  ;  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  through  generations, 
as  in  individual  life,  the  organic  bias  is 
to  make  up  shortcomings,  to  rectify  de¬ 
viations,  to  bring  disorder  back  to  order. 

Is  not  the  law  of  heredity  at  bottom 
an  expression  of  this  tendency,  since  its 
operation  is  most  evident  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  more  stable  characters  of 
the  species  ? 

One  consideration  more  with  regard 
to  morbid  variations  naturally  arises. 
Does  it  ever  happen  that  a  new  disease 
is  produced  ?  Not  an  old  disease  in  a 
new  guise  or  in  a  new  situation,  but  a 
disease  that  never  was  before  under  the 
sun — actually  new  New  diseases  have. 


of  course,  been  discovered  and  described 
from  time  to  time,  but  in  respect  of 
most  of  them  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
newness  was  in  the  discoveries,  not  in 
the  diseases.  However,  it  is  maintained 
by  no  less  eminent  an  authority  than 
Sir  James  Paget  that  there  are  good 
theoretical  reasons  to  believe  that  devi¬ 
ations  from  the  usual  morbid  types,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  generate  new  dis¬ 
eases,  may  and  do  take  place,  albeit  he 
allows  the  evidence  not  to  be  decisive. 
It  is  certainly  not  possible  to  attach 
much  weight  to  the  fact  that  a  disease 
was  not  formerly  described  as  a  proof 
of  its  absence  then,  or  to  the  fact  that 
no  morbid  specimen  of  it  was  preserved 
in  any  museum,  when  we  reflect  how 
mechanical  men  are  in  their  modes  of 
perception,  feeling,  and  thinking,  and 
how  certain  it  is  that  no  attention  would 
be  given  to  any  phenomenon,  and  no 
care  taken  of  any  morbid  specimen, 
which  did  not  fall  into  the  ordinary 
categories.  Moreover,  it  might  fairly 
be  asked,  from  a  speculative  point  of 
view,  whether  a  morbid  species  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  stable  and  constant  as  an 
organic  species  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,  internal  and  external,  of  the  hu¬ 
man  organism,  and  whether,  therefore, 
the  same  kind  of  tendency  to  revert  to 
constant  types  does  not  prevail  in  dis¬ 
eased  as  in  healthy  action.  Variations 
in  disease  in  individual  cases,  both  as 
regards  situation  and  groupings  of  symp¬ 
toms,  there  no  doubt  are,  but  it  is  still 
a  question  whether,  the  body  being  what 
it  is  and  so  long  has  been  in  form  and 
structure,  these  will  be  so  great  as  to 
be  new  diseases,  and  whether  any  of 
them  will  be  propagated  through  genera¬ 
tions  and  so  nursed  by  fit  surroundings 
as  to  become  new  morbid  species. 
There  is  scarcely  a  limit  conceivable  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  movements 
of  which  the  human  body  is  capable, 
but  they  are  not  unlimited  ;  they  are 
conditioned  by  the  nature,  number,  and 
disposition  of  its  muscles  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  all  its  possible  movements  have 
been  made  by  this  time  in  some  circum¬ 
stances  or  other.  In  like  manner  it  is 
not  possible  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  possible 
variations  of  the  body’s  derangements, 
but  these  are  after  all  conditioned  by 
the  nature,  number,  form,  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  structures  and  it  may  be 
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that  all  the  possible  derangements  of 
which  it  is  capable,  constituted  as  it  is 
and  has  been  within  historical  time, 
have  been  exhausted  by  this  time. 

The  question  is  not  unlike  a*question 
whether  new  sins  occur.  Is  man,  clever 
as  he  deems  himself  in  this  century, 
capable  of  inventing  a  new  sin  ?  Has 
he  not  exhausted  both  the  sin-conceiv* 
ing  capacities  of  his  mind  and  the  sin- 
executing  capacities  of  his  body  ?  In  the 
complex  conditions  and  relations  of 
modern  society  there  are,  of  course,  the 
occasions  of  many  more  varieties  and 
more  complex  combinations  of  sin  than 
in  a  simpler  society,  but  are  they  more 
than  so  many  variations  of  old  species  ? 
Considering  how  ingenious  and  persist¬ 
ent  man  has  been  from  his  beginning  in 
devising  modes  and  means  of  sinning, 
one  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  new  sin  now  would  be  the 
greatest  discovery  of  modern  times. 

Be  the  truth  what  it  may  respecting 
the  generation  of  new  disease,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  scientific  interest  and 
practical  value  of  full  and  exact  obser¬ 
vations  of  family  diseases,  disease-ten¬ 
dencies,  disease-immunities,  and  of  the 
results  of  their  hereditary  combinations. 
The  aim  must  be  to  obtain  such  an  ex¬ 
act  knowledge  as  will  render  it  possible 
to  breed  hereditary  liabilities  to,  and 
hereditary  immunities  from,  different 
diseases.  And  if  the  inquiries  into 
family  disease- histories  are  combined 
with  inquiries  into  the  conditions'of  life 
under  which  the  morbid  constitutional 
tendencies  have  developed,  or  have 
failed  to  develop,  into  actual  diseases  in 
individual  cases,  the  way  will  eventually 
be  made  plain  not  only  how  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  in  the  individual,  but  how 
best  to  abate  or  cure  it  should  it  take 
place.  This  kind  of  inquiry  is  one  that 
may  be  set  down  as  entirely  wanting. 


and  therefore  Mr.  Galton  has  done 
great  service  by  calling  attention  to  the 
pressing  need  and  fair  promise  of  it,  and 
by  his  endeavors  to  stimulate  its  pursuit. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Descartes — one 
often  quoted  as  if  it  had  been  inci¬ 
dental,  whereas  his  whole  method  of 
philosophy  led  up  to  it — that  if  mankind 
is  to  improve  the  means  of  perfecting  it 
must  be  sought  in  the  medical  sciences. 
He  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a  great 
metaphysician,  and  it  is  true  that  his 
celebrated  axiom — “  Cogito,  ergo  sum” 
— has  been  of  wonderful  service  to  the 
clever  weavers  of  metaphysical  moon¬ 
shine  into  fine  philosophical  fabrics  since 
his  time  ;  but  he  was  the  orif^inator  and 
father  of  modern  philosophy,  and  of 
such  a  positive  habit  of  mind  that  he 
spent  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
in  making  numerous  experiments,  “try¬ 
ing,”  as  he  says,  “  to  get  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  nature  so  as  to  derive  rules  for 
medicine  more  trustworthy  than  those 
now  in  use.”  He  even  wrote  a  book 
on  Anatomy  which  went  through  four 
editions.  Great  as  the  progress  of  med¬ 
ical  science  has  been  since  Descartes’ 
time,  it  has  done  little  practically  to  for¬ 
ward  the  slow  perfecting  of  mankind  ; 
but  by  perceiving  and  defining  the  exact 
problems  to  be  solved  and  indicating 
the  definite  paths  of  fruitful  inquiry,  it 
has  done  enough  to  foreshadow  the 
future  fulfilment  of  his  forecast.  A.  vast 
improvement  in  man’s  estate  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  anticipated  when  he  learns 
not  only  how  to  ward  off  many  of  the 
diseases  which  now  afflict  him,  so  as  to 
enable  each  one  to  get  the  best  out  of 
life  in  comfort  and  power,  but  also  how 
to  promote  in  accordance  with  scientific 
method  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  evolution  of  the  race,  so  as  per¬ 
haps  to  make  life  more  worth  living  in 
time  to  come. — Fortnightly  Review. 


A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ABOUT  NAMES. 

BY  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

The  plea  that  I  made  in  the  January  much  support,  that  I  am  encouraged  to 
number  of  this  Review*  for  the  familiar  add  some  fresh  observations  ;  and  I  will 
forms  of  historic  names  has  met  with  so  take  occasion  to  notice  the  only  criticism 

- of  which  I  have  heard.  My  contention 

*  See  The  Electic  Magazine  for  April.  was  that,  since  a  mass  of  names  derived 
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from  all  ages  and  languages  has  become 
imbedded  in  our  literature  in  familiar 
forms,  it  would  cause  needless  confusion 
to  recast  the  whole  of  them  in  the  exact 
contemporary  forms,  and  in  the  spelling 
of  many  different  languages.  Specialists 
are  continually  pressing  us  to  write  names 
in  the  forms  found  in  distant  ages,  or  in 
other  tongues.  The  true  answer  is  that 
which  I  set  forth  :  that  to  admit  all  these 
separate  claims  (each  plausible  by  itself) 
would  turn  our  language  into  a  chaos, 
and  I  appealed  to  what  is  almost  the 
only  effective  argument  in  such  a  case, 
the  laughable  consequence  of  adopting 
all  these  claims  together.  The  court 
which  must  decide  this  matter  will  be 
formed  out  of  common  sense,  general 
culture,  and  the  best  types  of  English 
literature. 

To  that  plea  as  a  whole  I  have  heard 
no  answer.  It  is  plainly  one  to  which 
no  answer  on  any  single  line  is  possible  ; 
and  where  scholars  dealing  with  their 
special  subject  alone  have  really  no  right 
to  sit  as  judges.  They  are  the  persons 
on  their  trial.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  re¬ 
search  or  any  special  learning  at  all. 
The  question  cannot  be  limited  to  any 
particular  subject,  to  one  language,  or 
any  one  epoch.  It  must  be  argued  as  a 
whole  ;  as  a  matter,  not  of  research, 
but  of  literature.  What  will  becorqe  of 
the  English  language,  if  all  the  schools 
of  research  have  their  way  together  ? 
This  question,  I  say,  will  ultimately  be 
settled  by  common  sense,  general  cult¬ 
ure,  and  the  practice  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  in  its  best  types. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view,  is  therefore  no  reply  at  all.  He 
does  not  allude  to  the  true  question,  the 
confusion  in  the  language  which  general 
change  would  cause.  He  defends  his 
own  practice  and  deals  with  his  own 
subject  exclusively  ;  and  leaves  Orien¬ 
talists  and  Elizal^thans  to  deal  with 
theirs.  He  rates  me  for  meddling  with 
what  I  know  nothing  about.  He  makes 
a  series  of  assertions  about  what  I  know 
and  do  not  know,  what  I  have  read  or 
have  not  read,  and  what  he  supposes  I 
think.  In  fact,  he  is  Professor  Free¬ 
man,  in  the  Old-English  war-paint  that 
we  all  know  and  have  so  long  enjoyed 
as  Saturday  night  came  round.  I  shall 
presently  show  that  no  one  of  these  as¬ 


sumptions  about* myself  is  true.  But, 
supposing  they  were  true  :  that  is,  as¬ 
suming  that  I  had  never  seen  a  Saxon 
Charter,  or  that  I  took  Mathildis  for  an 
Old-English  name,  or  that  I  ever  sup¬ 
posed  Guelph  to  be  an  hereditary  sur¬ 
name  (every  one  of  which  assertions  is 
a  mere  invention),  it  could  have  no 
effect  on  the  general  argument,  or  in  any 
way  weaken  my  contention. 

The  case  stands  thus.  I  say,  that  in 
a  history  of  England  intended  for  chil¬ 
dren  it  is  a  pity  to  cumber  the  pages 
with  such  forms  as  ^Ifthryth  and 
/Elfgifu.  Mr.  Freeman  in  effect  an¬ 
swers,  You  don’t  know  what  means. 
Surely,  that  is  no  answer,  even  if  it  were 
true.  Again,  I  say,  it  is  a  pity  to  have 
our  language  interlarded  with  Oriental¬ 
isms  and  Mediaevalisms.  Go  to,  says 
Mr.  Freeman,  you  are  not  a  serious 
scholar.  Well  !  I  am  warning  people 
against  letting  the  rather  too  serious 
scholars  murder  the  Queen's  English. 
Suppose  I  find  a  builder  discharging  a 
cartload  of  bricks  in  the  Queen’s  high¬ 
way,  I  remonstrate  and  appeal  to  the 
public  authorities.  You’re  not  a  build¬ 
er,  cries  the  culprit ;  you  know  nothing 
about  bricks,  and  were  never  in  a  brick¬ 
field  in  your  life.  That  may  or  niay  not 
be  true  ;  but  my  immediate  purpose  is 
to  ask  the  Court  if  every  builder  in  the 
mighty  Temple  of  Research  is  free  to 
discharge  bricks  of  his  own  baking  into 
the  midst  of  the  Queen’s  English. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  much  scandalized  with 
me  for  beguiling  the  tedium  of  discus¬ 
sion  with  a  jest  or  two  ;  and  he  says  my 
style  of  controversy  is  not  that  of  "  a 
serious  scholar.”  I  cannot  undertake 
to  be  always  in  full  academicals  ;  and  I 
think  that,  if  an  argument  is  sound,  it  is 
none  the  worse  for  being  presented  in  a 
pleasant  way.  A  great  master  told  us  it 
was  best  always  to  mix  the  duke  with  the 
utile.  I  can  remember  how  poor  Robson 
used  to  preface  his  immortal  ”  Villi- 
kins  ”  with  the  warning;  ’*  This  is  not 
a  comic  song  !"  but  the  warning  was  al¬ 
ways  lost  on  me.  Why  is  it  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  that,  if  we  are  merry,  we  cannot 
be  wise  ?  I  know  that  in  this  age  of 
Teutonic  Griindlichkeit,  unless  a  man 
will  school  himself  to  be  as  dull  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gneist,  he  is  supposed  not  lo  have 
an  ounce  of  Research  in  him.  It  used 
not  to  be  so  in  the  glorious  eighteenth 
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century.  Hume  and  Gibbon,  Diderot  raid  into  regions  where  I  do  not  know 


and  Turgot,  did  not  find  learning  in 
compatible  with  a  lively  manner  or  with 
good  English  and  good  French. 

The  line  which  Mr.  Freeman  adopts 
is  the  one  with  which  his  readers  are 
quite  familiar.  He  behaves  like  a  tutor 
correcting  a  pupil’s  exercise,  and  giving 
him  what  schoolboys  call  a  “  ballarag- 
ing”  for  false  concords  and  quantities. 
He  cries  out.  Read  what  I  have  written 
in  So-and-so  !  I  suppose  you  think 
this  ?  and,  Why  do  you  not  read  the 
other  ?  Every  one  knows  that  to  cross 
Mr.  Freeman  in  one  of  his  linguistic 
fads  is  to  risk  being  treated  as  my  little 
boy  was  treated  in  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  when  he  offered  a  bun  to  the  por¬ 
cupine.  But  1  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  fera  natura  ;  and  1  have 
been  conversant  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  for  a  good  many  years.  Of  his 
work  as  an  historian  1  have  spoken  with 
the  great  respect  I  unfeignedly  feel ;  but 
in  the  matter  of  the  best  mode  of  writ¬ 
ing  our  native  tongue  1  cannot  accept 
the  authority  of  the  most  serious  of 
scholars.  Were  I  to  put  on  my  own  cap 
and  gown,  and  had  1  the  Professor  be¬ 
fore  me  to  examine  in  the  history  of  law, 
or  of  modern  philosophy,  or  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  movement,  or  the  like,  I  should 
do  my  best  to  give  him  his  “  Testamur" 
politely,  and  1  certainly  should  try  not 
to  look  as  if  I  were  about  to  give  him  a 
caning. 

To  employ  such  a  tone  to  me  is  surely 
a  little  out  of  place.  I  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  all  my  life,  just  as  Mr.  Freeman 
has,  in  learning,  teaching,  and  study¬ 
ing  ;  and,  if  my  special  periods  or  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  quite  the  same  as  his,  we 
are  on  fair  terms  in  a  question  of  general 
literature.  Moreover,  it  so  happens 
that,  in  my  professional  duty  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  constitutional  history,  these 
books  which  he  tells  me  to  go  and  look 
into  are  the  ordinary  text-books  of  my 
daily  work.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  one 
is  a  scholar  serious  enough  for  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  unless  his  life  is  spent  over  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  Codex  Diplo- 
maticus.  He  says  that  I  will  not  stop  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  ;  that  I  have 
not  stopped  to  learn  the  simplest  facts 
about  these  matters  ;  that  I  wrote  purely 
at  a  venture  ;  and  have  made  a  reckless 


the  road. 

None  of  these  assertions  are  true.  I 
have  very  carefully  studied  all  that  he 
has  written  on  the  subject.  I  well  know 
all  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  practice 
in  writing  English  names  ;  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  me  good  reasons.  1  re-read 
them  again  before  writing  about  them. 
He  hardly  knows  how  diligent  a  student 
of  his  works  he  has  in  myself.  I  study 
them  all — large  and  small,  scientific  and 
popular,  old  and  new  ;  and  I  had  them 
all  before  my  eyes  at  every  step  in  my 
remarks  on  spelling.  My  examples  are 
all  drawn  from  his  own  books  and  those 
of  his  immediate  followers,  and  I  will 
give  him  chapter  and  verse.  Kemble, 
Stubbs,  Skeat,  Freeman,  Green,  were  in 
my  hands  at  almost  every  sentence  that 
1  wrote  about  the  forms  of  Old-English 
names.  I  do  not  find  that  I  cited  any 
of  them  incorrectly.  The  blunders, 
which  he  supposes  and  infers  me  to  have 
made,  1  did  not  make. 

My  topic  was  the  form  of  names  to  be 
used  in  familiar  English  ;  but  I  took 
care  in  speaking  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac, 
or  of  Orderic,  or  of  the  title  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  to  go  again  to  the  authorities, 
and  not  to  speak  without  book.  I  did 
not  quote  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  or  the 
Continuation  of  Wace’s  Brut^  or  the 
poem  of  Guy  of  Amiens  without  examin¬ 
ing  them  for  myself.  And  before  say¬ 
ing  one  word  about  the  Battle  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  I  again  read  all  that  I  could  find 
in  Mr.  Freeman,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  best  authorities.  Yes  !  I  perfectly 
knew  that  Orderic  was  born  in  England, 
having  had  all  that  Mr.  Freeman  tells 
us  about  him  before  my  eyes  when  writ¬ 
ing.  But  as  Orderic  left  England  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  passed  his  whole  life 
in  Normandy,  I  did  not  find  it  needful 
to  mention  the  place  of  his  birth.  I  state 
all  these  trifles  in  order  to  show  that  I 
did  not  write  at  a  venture  ;  and  1  said 
nothing  for  which  I  had  not  a  first-rate 
authority. 

I  mention  a  few  points  whereon  he 
declares  me  to  have  blundered  :  but 
where  the  blunders  are  not  mine,  but 
his.  Where,  he  asks,  did  I  get  the  form 
Knud,  for  Cnut  t  "Knud"  says  Mr. 
Freeman,  “  is  quite  beyond  me."  Well ! 
I  got  the  form  Knud  from  Mr.  Freeman 
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hitnself.  In  his  Old- English  History, 
edition  of  1878,  p.  222  (a  little  book  ex¬ 
pressly  written  for  children),  I  read  as 
follows  : — “  Cnut  or  ‘Knud  is  his  real 
name.  He  is  often  called  Canutus  or 
Canute.  ...  It  is  better  to  call  him 
by  his  own  name.”  Again,  in  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  442  (edition  of 
1867),  I  find  as  follows  : — ”  Cnut  or 
Knud,  in  one  syllable,  is  this  king’s  true 
name.”  Having  these  passages  under 
my  eye,  I  wrote  :  “  Cnut  ox  Knud.  .  .  . 
had  rather  a  queer  look.”  I  did  not  say 
that  Mr.  Freeman  constantly  used 
He  tells  children  it  is  better  to  call  the 
king  by  his  own  name  ;  and  that  Cnut 
or  Knud  is  his  real  name.  And  now, 
he  says,  Knud  is  quite  beyond  him  ;  and 
that  it  would  indeed  look  odd  to  talk 
about  Knud.  So  I  said. 

Next  he  says  that  I  used  the  term, 
Kaiserinn  Mathildis,  as  a  contemporary 
English  form.  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  used  it  as  a  German  form.  It 
chanced  that  I  had  taken  a  note  of  a 
piece  by  the  German  historian, 
Treitschke,  about  another  Empress 
Matilda,  “  Heinrich  /.  und  Mathildis," 
he  using  the  Latin  form  with  the  title 
Kaiserinn.  My  argument  was  that,  if 
Edward  the  Confessor  has  to  be  Bad- 
ward,  Stephen  of  Blois  ought  to  be 
Estienne,  as  a  Frenchman,  and  Maud 
ought  to  be  Kaiserinn  Mathildis,  as  a 
German.  As  she  married  a  German, 
and  retained  a  German  title,  the  highest 
of  all  titles,  I  was  arguing  that,  to  be 
consistent,  she  should  keep  the  German 
style  in  full. 

Then  about  Edward  the  Elder.  Mr. 
Freeman  reproves  me  for  saying  that 
Edward  called  himself  ”  Rex  Anglo- 
Saxonum"  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  ”  Rex 
Angul-Saxonum."  It  so  happens,  that 
to  be  quite  safe,  I  had  before  me,  when 
I  was  writing  this  sentence,  that  admir¬ 
able  little  bcmk,  Old-English  History,  by 
E.  A.  Freeman,  p.  139,  edition  of 
1878  ;  where  I  read  that,  "  He  \i.e., 
Edward]  commonly  calls  himself  Rex 
Anglo- ^xonum"  {sic).  1  simply  copied 
out  those  words,  as  1  was  dealing  with 
Mr.  Freeman  about  a  popular  mode  of 
speech.  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  Charters  is  ”  Rex  Angul- 
Saxonum,"  because,  in  writing,  I  had 
under  my  eye  as  well  Mr.  Green’s  Con¬ 
quest  of  England,  pp.  192,  193,  and 


Bishop  Stubbs’s  History,  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
both  of  which  so  spell  the  title.  But 
since  the  matter  in  hand  was  the  name 
Anglo-Saxon  itself,  not  the  spelling  of 
the  name,  1  was  satisfied  to  follow  Mr. 
Freeman’s  ”  Rex  Anglo- Saxonum." 

By  the  way,  I  venture  to  ask  if  Mr. 
Freeman’s  “  commonly  ”  here  is  not  a 
little  too  strong.  And  I  ought  perhaps 
to  warn  him  that  1  have  read  all  the 
charters  of  the  Rex  imnctissimus  Ead- 
wardus  both  in  Kemble  and  in  Thorpe. 

I  did  not  say  that  a  succession  of  his¬ 
torians  and  scholars  have  used  the  Latin 
phrase,  "Rex  Anglo- Saxonum"  but 
that  they  had  ”  used  the  term  (i.e. 
Anglo-Saxon).  This  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  how  Mr.  Freeman  tries  to  screw  blun¬ 
ders  out  of  perfectly  plain  and  accurate 
language# 

Then,  says  Mr.  Freeman  to  me, 
whence  do  I  get  my  Karl ;  and  where 
for  twenty  years  past  has  he  himself  said 
anything  about  Karlt  I  did  not  assert 
that  Mr.  Freeman  usually  writes  of 
Charlemagne  as  Karl.  On  the  contrary, 

I  wrote — ”  Professor  Freeman  taught 
us  to  speak  of  Charles  the  Great." 
When,  later  on,  1  wrote — ”  we  have  all 
learned  to  speak  by  the  card  of  Karl," 

I  had  in  my  mind  and  under  my  eye  a 
very  famous  Essay,  where  I  read  the 
name  Karl  six  times  in  twenty  lines  of 
print,  all  about  the  ”  legend  of  Charle¬ 
magne,"  and  the  ”  history  of  Karl." 
My  edition  of  this  Essay  bears  the  date 
1872.  I  cannot  undertake  to  remember 
all  the  editions  of  all  Mr.  Freeman’s 
books  ;  or  when  he  first  dropped  Karl. 
But  having  written  that  *'  Professor 
Freeman  taught  us  to  speak  of  Charles 
the  Great f  I  felt  amply  justified  by  this 
Essay  in  adding  in  a  merry  vein,  ”  we 
have  all  learned  to  speak  b^  the  card  of 
Karl."  Professor  Freeman  s  lessons  are 
not  so  soon  forgotten  as  he  thinks. 

And  now  about  Charlemagne.  Of 
course  the  whole  world  knows  all  that 
Mr.  Freeman  has  been  telling  us  for 
twenty  years  about  Karl,  Charles,  and 
Charlemagne,  and  the  important  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  forms.  Charlemagne,  he 
says,  is  a  ”  French  name,”  only  to  be 
used  ”  when  one  is  speaking  of  him  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  a  subject  of  French  tales  ” 
{Old-English  History,  p.  332).  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  affectation.  Charle¬ 
magne  is  now  an  English  word,  a  word 
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used  of  the  historic  Charles  by  the  best  that  either  practice  was  invariable.  At 
scholars,  and  fixed  indelibly  in  English  no  period  was  it  invariable, 
literature  by  them.  I  think  “  Charles  Mr.  Freeman  asks  me  if  I  object  to 
the  Great”  an  excellent  name,  and  often  physiologists  changing  ”  musk-ox”  into 
use  it.  But  since  Gibbon,  Hallam,  Mil*  “musk-sheep.”  Not  at  all.  “Musk* 
man.  Sir  H.  Maine,  and  many  other  ox  “  is  rather  a  description  than  a  name, 
scholars,  have  used  the  name  Charle-  But  1  should  object  very  much  to  find 
magne  of  the  historical  emperor.  I  main-  in  Owen's  Comparative  Physiolof^  our 
tain  that  it  is  a  good  English  term.  It  oM  friend  Hippopotamus  turned  into 
came  to  us  through  the  French,  as  thou*  Hyopotamus,  in  the  name  of  “truth.” 
sands  of  words  came  ;  but  it  is  now  as  When  Professor  Freeman  tells  children 
good  English  dA  Lombardy,  ox  Normandy,  not  to  say  Charlemagne,  because  he  was 
Cologne,  or  Treves.  One  might  as  well  not  a  Frenchman,  it  is  just  as  if  Pro- 
say  that  mutton  and  beef  are  French  fessor  Huxley  told  them  not  to  say 
names  ;  and  tell  children  that  it  is  good  popotamus,  because  the  animal  is  not  a 
manners  always  to  ask  for  sheep  and  ox.  horse.  Names  are  labels,  not  definitions. 
Mr.  Freeman  has  explained  that  his  ob-  In  conclusion,  I  briefly  answer  a  few 
jection  to  Charlemagne  arises  from  this,  questions.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  forms 
that  we  shall  never  understand  the  Em-  in  Kemble,  because  Kemble’s  works  are 
pire  until  “all  French  influences  are  technical  text-books,  not  popular  his* 
wholly  cast  aside  and  trampled  under  tories,  and  consist  mainly  of  verbatim 
foot.”  There  is  no  more  “  Truth  ”  in  extracts.  Nearly  every  one  of  my  illus* 
Charles  Charlemagne.  Truth  re-  trations  was  purposely  taken  from  Mr. 

quires  A'ar/.  Etymology  is  not  truth;  Y  sttxava'%  Olid- English  History, 
nor  is  it  history.  If  we  are  to  take  down  written  for  children.  What  I  said  of 
Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  before  Hrofesceaster,  Cant-wara-byryg,  the 
we  may  speak  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  Hwiccas,  was,  that  they  “  had  rather  a 
never  use  a  word  of  French  derivation  queer  look.”  All  are  found  in  the  text 
for  fear  of  awakening  “  false  ideas,”  we  of  Mr.  Green’s  admirable  book.  The 
shall  never  get  our  dinners  at  all.  One  Making  of  England.  I  spell  the  ATw/V-raj 
would  think  Mr.  Freeman  can  never  either  as  in  the  Latin  Wiccii,  or  with 
bring  himself  to  speak  of  ihe  Fortnightly  Hw  transposed  into  Wh.  We  no  longer 
Kei'iew  or  the  month  of  December  ;  and  write  HwUcirice,  we  write  Whitchurch. 
not  to  awaken  “  false  ideas,”  that  he  al*  As  Mr.  Freeman  tells  the  children  {f)ld- 
ways  s|>eaks  of  our  contemporary  as  the  English  History,  Preface)  :  “  Hw  is 
“  and  calls  the  twelfth  month  simply  what  we  now  write  «/A.”  Pre* 

of  the  year — Duodecember.  cisely  :  then,  say  I,  let  us  so  write  it. 

Mr.  Freeman  makes  it  a  great  point  Since  I  had  under  my  eyes,  when  I  made 
that  I  said  the  Latinized  form  of  Ed*  a  note  of  the  name  Mr.  Green’s 

ward  was  not  usually  spelt  with  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Wanborough,  I 
double  vowel ;  and  he  “  can  only  infer  suppose  I  knew  who  the  Hwiccas  were, 
that  I  write  purely  at  a  venture.”  Now  Certainly,  Mr.  Grote  did  begin  the 
it  happens  that  I  did  refer  to  contempo*  resetting  of  Greek  names  in  England. 
rary  authorities  to  see  at  what  date.  As  I  was  writing  about  English  litera* 
and  to  what  extent,  the  double  vowel  ture,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  speak 
dropped  out  of  the  Latin  form.  The  about  the  practice  of  Germans,  when 
Latinized  form  of  Edward  is  so  contin*  writing  German.  I  never  said  anything 
ually  quoted  by  eminent  scholars  in  its  about  Kepnvpa,  or  Corfu.  I  said  that 
modern  shape,  that  it  would  be  mislead*  Mr.  Grote  writes  Korkyra.  So  he  does, 
ing  to  rely  on  citations.  I  accordingly  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Freeman  did  not  as- 
consulted  a  good  many  chronicles  in  the  sert  that,  in  objecting  XoKrete,  I  thought 
Rolls  Series.  I  should  have  been  more  Candia  was  the  same  word.  All  this  re¬ 
correct  had  I  written  “  not  uniformly,”  minds  me  of  my  old  master  at  school, 
instead  of  “not  usually.”  But  in  when  determined  to  make  out  that  one 
Thorpe’s  collection  of  Charters  there  are  of  us  ought  to  be  caned, 
scores  of  examples  of  Saxon  names  writ*  Mr.  Freeman’s  reason  for  eviscerating 
ten  in  Latin  before  the  Conquest  with*  English  history  of  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
out  the  double  vowel.  I  did  not  say  ings  is  the  “danger”  that  somebody 
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might  think  (at  a  critic  once  did)  that 
Taillefer  sang  his  song  on  the  sea-shore. 

I  can  face  even  this  danger,  rather  than 
cease  to  speak  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
And  he  asks  me  if  I  think  it  pedantic  to 
speak  of  the  Battle  of  Stamford-brulge. 
Certainly  not :  that  is  the  name  by  which 
I  have  alwajs  heard  of  it.  I  might 
think  it  pedantic  to  write  Stantford- 
brigge^  as  William  of  Malmesbury  dues. 

As  to  Buonaparte,  I  was  well  aware 
that  this  was  the  original  form  of  the 
family  name,  and  was  used  by  Napoleon 
in  his  early  career.  But  the  absolute  de 
facto  ruler  of  a  nation  has  certainly  the 
official  right  to  change  the  spelling  of  his 
own  name.  And  as  Napoleon  when 
Emperor  did  this,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Our  grandfathers,  Scott  in¬ 
cluded,  treating  him  as  the  “  Corsican 
bandit,”  naturally  stuck  to  the  old  name, 
by  way  of  saying  ”  Corsican.”  But  to 
speak  in  1886  of  ”  either  Buonaparte," 
is  to  carry  lampoons  into  history.  I 
neither  said,  nor  implied,  that  Capet  and 
Guelph  are  hereditary  surnames.  1  sug¬ 
gested  that  Terrorists  and  O'  Donovan 
Kossa  possibly  thought  they  were.  With 
regard  to  the  title  under  which  my  essay 
appeared  in  January,  it  happens  that  I 
did  not  so  write  it,  nor  did  I  see  the 
actual  title  until  the  Review  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Freeman  seems  inclined  to 
give  a  new  sense  to  the  word  ”  pedantic.” 
He  suggests  that  it  means  ”  accurate,” 
the  making  words  answer  facts.  Not 
so!  No  amount  of  “accuracy”  can 
be  pedantic  ;  but  ”  singularity  ”  may 
be,  when  it  is  uncouth  and  needless.  It 
is  pedantic  to  twist  old  words  into  new 
forms,  and  to  try  to  turn  old  names  into 
battle-cries  and  badges. 

Names  and  words  are  current  coin  of 
the  realm  ;  which,  for  public  conven¬ 
ience,  have  definite  values  ;  and  to  clip 
and  deface  them  is  to  debase  the  lin¬ 
guistic  currency.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
good  citizen  and  a  sensible  man  to  carry 
on  his  transactions  in  the  current  coin, 
taking  them  and  counting  them  at  their 
official  value.  If  a  man,  in  order  to 
make  his  words  answer  to  facts,  and  not 
to  raise  any  ”  false  ideas,”  were  to  cut 
a  five-shilling  piece  in  two,  and  to  offer 
the  bits  as  two  half-crowns,  the  public 
would  call  him  crazy,  and  the  police 
would  treat  him  as  ”  a  smasher.”  Mr. 
Freeman  is  really  trying  to  pass  amongst 


the  lieges  Saxons  sceats  and  scillings,  as 
if  they  were  good  current  coin.  The 
first  magistrate  before  whom  he  is 
brought  will  tell  him  that  sceats  and  scil¬ 
lings  are  not  now  in  circulation,  and 
that  private  persons  have  not  the  right 
of  coining. 

Of  course  in  this  matter  of  spelling 
there  are  very  real  and  important  points 
behind.  It  is  a  serious  evil  to  unsettle 
the  language.  It  is  unkind  to  throw 
fresh  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
education.  All  singularity  in  forms, 
without  motive  or  without  adequate 
motive,  is  a  fresh  difficulty,  and  a  source 
of  offence.  The  plan  of  trampling  under 
foot  all  French  influences,  or  other  in¬ 
fluences,  is  a  one-sided  plan,  a  short¬ 
sighted  plan.  To  give  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  in  Old-English  names,  and  to  leave 
all  the  weightier  names  in  universal  his¬ 
tory  in  their  vulgar  shapes,  is  a  mislead¬ 
ing  purism.  If  we  tried  to  torture  all 
names  in  history  out  of  their  current 
forms  and  into  their  contemporary 
orthography,  if  we  tried  with  the  modern 
alphabet  to  represent  the  various  sounds 
of  a  hundred  different  languages,  to  spell 
the  same  name  in  a  dozen  different  forms, 
according  to  the  century  of  which  we  are 
speaking — this  would  produce  a  literary 
chaos.  And,  since  there  is  no  adequate 
reason  for  specially  selecting  any  one 
epoch  or  any  one  race  for  this  equivocal 
distinction,  it  is  the  part  of  good  sense, 
and  good  English,  to  be  content  with 
the  current  names  long  familiar  to  us  in 
the  best  literature.  These  names,  no 
doubt,  do  differ  moderately,  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  language  grows,  changes 
in  form  are  spontaneously  adopted.  But 
the  claim  of  any  scholar,  however  emi¬ 
nent,  of  any  knot  of  scholars  (and  I  look 
on  the  knot  of  Old-English  scholars  as 
amongst  the  most  eminent  of  our  time) 
to  sweep  the  board  of  the  familiar  names 
for  one  particular  epoch,  and  systemat¬ 
ically  to  force  on  us  and  on  our  children 
another  language  in  names — this  is  a  bad 
claim  and  ought  to  be  resisted. 

And  now  let  me  say  that  I  have  no 
kind  of  quarrel  with  Mr.  Freeman,  of 
whose  works  I  am  a  diligent  student  and 
a  humble  admirer.  I  am  very  much 
against  any  process  of  trampling  under 
foot,  and  against  all  uncouth  forms  of 
good  old  names.  In  this  matter  I  am 
the  real  conservative.  It  will  not  do  for 
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the  Old-English  people  to  say  that  they 
are  merely  reviving  an  ancient  practice. 
Mr.  Hyndman  might  as  well  declare  that 
the  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  was  only  a 
revival  of  the  Witenagemot.  It  is  I 
who  am  defending  the  practice  of  learned 
men,  of  the  men  of  the  widest  learning, 
even  in  this  particular  subject.  The 
idea  that  Mr.  Freeman,  in  this  debate, 
represents  Truth,  Fact,  Scholarship,  and 
Research,  and  that  I  represent  nothing 
but  frivolous  trifling  with  serious  learn¬ 
ing,  is  a  mere  hallucination  of  his  own. 
I  am  asking  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  an 
authority  at  least  as  great  as  their  own 
— that  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  Dr. 
Stubbs,  in  his  great  work,  follows  a  form 
of  names,  eminently  wise,  practical, 
and  decisive.  He  finds  nothing  difficult, 
nothing  false,  in  writing  Alfred  and 


Edward,  Clovis  and  Canute,  Anglo- 
Saxon  und  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  He 
has  often  introduced  Old-English  forms, 
such  as  Hume  did  not  use  ;  but  then  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  sweep  the  board  of 
all  the  names  in  ordinary  use. 

I  am  asking  for  no  rigid  system  of 
spelling,  for  no  absolute  fixity,  for  noth¬ 
ing  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  and  the  best  writ¬ 
ers.  When  men  of  the  learning  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Sir 
James  Stephen,  and  so  many  more  of 
our  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing  of 
Hallam,  Milman,  and  those  departed, 
can  write  Alfred  and  Edward,  I  think 
little  children  need  not  be  crammed,  in 
the  name  of  “  truth,”  with  whole  pages 
of  yElfthryths  and  ./Elf gif  us.  — Nineteenth 
Century. 


THE  CHILD  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAVAGE. 
BY  CARDINAL  MANNING. 


The  Christianity  and  the  civilization 
of  a  people  may  both  be  measured  by 
their  treatment  of  childhood.  In  the 
old  Roman  world  fathers  had  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  children  ;  they 
might  inflict  torture  upon  them,  they 
might  sell  them  as  slaves,  they  might 
cast  them  out  to  die.  Children  were  the 
father’s  chattels,  and  as  he  neither  knew 
God  nor  his  own  soul,  his  children  were 
to  him  without  rights  and  he  to  them 
without  obligations.  He  knew  no  Creator 
and  Lt»w-giver  to  whom  he  must  give 
account. 

In  the  measure  in  which  God  is  known 
the  soul  is  also  known.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  our  relation  to  God  awakens  a 
consciousness  of  our  relations  to  all  who 
are  made  in  His  own  likeness.  No  man 
may  ask  :  “  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?” 
“Am  I  my  sister’s  keeper?”  “Am  I 
the  keeper  of  children  ?”  The  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
bind  us  all  to  each  other  in  a  twofold 
duty  of  love,  of  service,  and  of  selfde¬ 
nial  under  penaltv  of  our  Creator’s  law. 

Nevertheless,  “  when  the  world  in  its 
wisdom  knew  not  God,”  it  lost  the  light 
of  self-knowledge,  of  brotherhood,  and 
of  duty. 


It  was  Christianity  that  revealed  our 
Father’s  kingdom  and  the  inheritance 
of  His  children.  "  God,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark¬ 
ness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ”  (2 
Cor.  iv.  6).  This  light  shone  from  the 
Child  Jesus.  The  love  of  Fatherhood 
was  revealed  in  the  Eternal  Father  ;  and 
the  love  of  Motherhood  in  the  Mother 
of  the  Eternal  Son.  new  and  divine 
consanguinity  bound  man  to  God  and 
man  to  man.  It  has  thereby  created  the 
sanctity  of  home  and  the  charities  of 
domestic  life.  We  were  already  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  our  Maker  ;  we  are  now 
children  of  God  by  a  new  birth,  and  by 
sonship  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  in  the  fulness  of  this  divine 
charity  that  our  Lord  manifested  His 
love  for  children.  He  took  them  up  in 
His  arms  ;  He  laid  His  hands  on  them  ; 
He  blessed  them  ;  He  declared  that  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  He 
made  them  examples  even  to  His  Apos¬ 
tles  ;  He  declared  that  each  one  of  them 
had  an  angel  before  the  face  of  their 
Father  in  heaven  ;  that  it  were  better 
not  to  be  bom  than  to  oflend  against 
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them  ;  that  it  is  a  sin  even  to  despise  or 
to  slight  the  children  of  God.  What 
then  shall  be  the  end  of  those  who  maim 
and  torture,  degrade  and  destroy,  the 
little  ones  of  our  Heavenly  Father  ? 

The  love  of  God  for  childhood  is  a  law 
to  os  ;  as  He  loves  them,  so  ought  we  ; 
not  fathers  and  mothers  only,  but  all  the 
family  of  the  redeemed.  A  child  is  not 
only  made  in  the  image  of  God,  but  of 
all  His  creatures  it  is  the  most  like  to 
Himself  in  its  early  purity,  beauty, 
brightness,  and  innocence.  It  has  an 
immeasurable  capacity  of  joy  and  bliss, 
and  of  eternal  union  with  God  in  the 
beatific  vision.  Nevertheless,  a  child  is 
the  most  helpless  and  defenceless  of  the 
creatures  that  God  has  made.  The  oft* 
spring  of  the  lower  creation  is  no  sooner 
born  into  the  world  than  it  can,  for  the 
must  part,  care  for  itself.  A  child  does 
not  even  know  its  own  dangers.  It  is 
thrown  for  protection,  guidance,  and 
nurture  upon  its  parents  and  upon  us. 
It  depends  on  us  with  an  absolute  need, 
as  we  all  depend  on  Him  “  in  whom  we 
e  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
hat  a  mystery  is  pain  in  a  child.  Death 
reigns  over  them  even  in  their  early  in* 
nocence.  The  feeble  texture  of  their 
frame  is  quick  in  every  nerve  with  the 
sense  of  suffering.  To  wound  a  child, 
then,  is  brutal.  And  if  pain  in  child¬ 
hood  is  a  mystery,  how  much  more  won¬ 
derful  is  the  sorrow  of  a  child.  The 
whole  soul  of  childhood  is  open  to  the 
sting  of  sorrow.  To  wound  a  child  by 
unkindness  or  by  wrong  is  not  brutal 
only,  but  fiendish.  And  yet,  in  the 
light  of  English  Christianity  and  in  the 
rankness  of  English  civilization  the 
strong  and  the  wicked  wreak  their 
strength  and  their  wickedness,  without 
remorse  or  pity,  upon  innocent  and  help¬ 
less  childhood.  Men  who  have  fallen 
from  God  are  more  guilty  than  they  who 
have  never  known  Him.  The  guilt  of  a 
Christian  and  civilized  society  is  there¬ 
fore  darker,  deeper,  and  more  Godless 
than  the  guilt  of  the  old  world  in  its 
darkness.  Society  illuminated  by  the 
knowledge  of  God  cherishes  every  child 
as  the  son  of  the  Great  King,  and  a 
brother  of  the  Divine  Infant  in  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Society,  when  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  extinct,  in  its 
malice  and  its  license  deals  with  children 
as  its  prey.  And  in  the  measure  in  which 
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that  divine  light  fades  away,  the  wrongs 
and  sorrow  and  sufferings  of  childhood 
arise  again  and  multiply  as  in  the  old 
world  which  the  judgment  of  God  has 
swept  away. 

It  is,  then,  a  joy  full  of  thankfulness 
that  God  has  awakened  amoirg  us  a 
tender  love  and  care  for  His  little  ones, 
perishing  in  our  refined  and  luxurious, 
but  also  brutal  and  licentious  cities  ; 
and  has  also  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
men  a  stem  and  inflexible  indignation 
against  the  malefactors  who  do  them 
hurt  or  wrong. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Christian  citizens  in 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  a  few  men 
and  women  in  London  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  to  resolutely  and  per¬ 
sistently  attack  cruel  ways  with  children. 
They  were  persuaded  that  the  evil  had 
serious  and  wide-spread  existence,  and 
they  had  no  belief  in  the  absurd  idea 
that  the  evil  would  set  itself  right.  In 
face  of  the  great  difficulty,  that  cruelty 
is  done  chiefly  where  its  doer  is  most 
secure  from  detection,  and  where  no  one 
has  a  right  to  follow  him — in  the  man’s 
own  "  castle,"  as  a  common  saying  has 
it,  or,  more  appropriately,  in  his  own 
dungeon — the  Society,  with  but  one 
officer,  has  dealt  with  no  less  than  ninety- 
five  cases  in  one  year.  Inquiries,  repri¬ 
mands,  and  in  some  cases  punishments, 
through  courts  of  law,  were  the  means  it 
used,  but  they  were  only  the  means. 
Its  real  work  was  in  the  better  state  of 
things  in  the  children-world,  in  the  fewer 
moans  and  sores  and  tears  of  the  little 
victims  of  reckless  brutes,  and  the  light¬ 
ening  sense  of  dread  which  lay  upon 
them — all  which  arc  celebrated  by  the 
children,  not  by  statisticians.  And  even 
those  sunnier  days  and  quieter  nights  of 
little  dwellers  in  the  ninety-five  chiefly 
London  homes,  are  ma>be  not  so  much 
as  a  tithe  of  the  Society's  actual  work. 
For  every  individual  savage  on  whom 
the  Society  actually  laid  its  hand,  prob¬ 
ably  salutary  fear  fell  upon  a  score  of 
his  neighbors  and  acquaintance,  who  had 
similar  evil  ways  with  their  children  ; 
and  new  efforts  were  made  to  meet  the 
new  enemy  by  at  least  limiting  their  fury. 

To  paint  a  picture  of  the  “  Triumph 
of  the  Innocents"  one  has  no  need  to 
go  to  Egypt  for  a  groundwork,  nor  to  ^ 
Herod's  pitiable  victims  for  the  figures.  * 
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Its  air  might  be  filled  with  angel-chil-  childish  iniquities  which  they  punish 
dren,  once  bruised  with  blows,  crippled  with  their  heaviest  vengeance  of  clenched 
with  kicks,  and  faint  with  hunger,  look-  fist  and  nailed  boots  are  of  the  most 
ing  down  watching  the  little  company  of  trifling  kind;  spilling  a  jug  of  beer, 
playing  children  in  some  grimy  London  which  little  numbed  hands  have  fetched 
court,  where,  since  they  had  been  abused  across  a  slippery  street  ;  dipping  a  finger 
out  of  the  world,  the  Society  for  the  into  a  mug  of  treacle  ;  spending  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  pence  given  for  schooling  (a  more  seri- 
prosecuted  a  man.  Their  little  eyes,  ous  kind),  have  at  times  filled  some 
which  used  to  weep,  should  be  made  wretched  room  with  shrieks,  roused  a 
glad  with  the  sight  of  their  old  comrades  court,  landed  a  child  for  weeks  in  a  hos- 
rejoicing  in  the  new  and  happier  times,  pital,  and,  thanks  to  the  Society,  a  man 
But  besides  the  less  cloudy  and  sad  lot  for  months  in  jail, 
in  private  dwellings,  the  new  Society  Here  is  a  case  of  a  carpenter,  in  his 
has  made  itself  felt  in  public  institutions,  wrath,  because  his  boy  had  carried  his* 
What  greater  reasonableness  it  has  intro-  two  pennies  to  the  old  toy-woman  who 
duced  into  the  chastisements  cf  that  sold  tops,  instead  of  to  his  schoolmaster. 

“  Industrial  School,”  that  ”  Home”  of  On  the  discovery  of  the  wrong,  the  door 
a  sisterhood,  and  on  board  that  ”  ship  of  the  house,  in  which  the  father  and  son 
of  war  ”  into  which  it  carried  its  crusade  are,  is  deliberately  locked;  the  boy, 
against  unjust  and  iniquitous  proceed-  hurried  into  the  back-room,  is  made  to 
ings,  cannot,  of  course,  be  estimated.  strip  <0  the  skin,  and  for  ten  long  cruel 
Fifty-three  of  the  domestic  cruelties  minutes  his  bare  flesh  is  flogged  with 
were  of  the  nature  of  punishments — flog-  double  thongs  of  rope  till  the  man  him- 
gings,  for  instance,  from  which  even  self  is  fairly  tired,  his  unexhausted  ven- 
garrotters  would  have  shrunk — punish-  geance  throws  down  the  rope,  unlocks 
ments  which  were  constant,  and  to  the  door,  and  makes  for  the  public- 
which  the  little  victims  could  see  no  house.  Refreshed  with  drink,  he  re¬ 
end.  turns.  The  astonished,  bleeding  boy. 

Thirty  were  cases  of  horrible  neglect,  who  had  fallen  on  his  face  upon  the  bed, 
deliberate  starvation,  with  a  view  of  still  stripped,  for  he  had  been  far  too 
bringing  about,  in  a  roundabout  way,  crushed  and  sore  to  dress,  at  the  sight 
the  child’s  death.  of  the  returning  man,  more  terrible  in 

Twelve  were  cases  of  a  kind  of  cruelty  his  fury,  starts  to  his  feet  and  pleads, 
which  cannot  be  even  named.  "  I  will  never  do  it  again.”  Oaths  and 

Nothing  is  more  startling  than  the  curses  break  in  for  reply.  The  rope  is 
pleas  men  make  to  the  officer — make,  seized,  and  the  already  lacerated  back  is 
too,  to  the  magistrates — in  justification  beaten  again  and  again,  while  the  tyrant 
of  their  conduct,  quite  expecting  them  grips  his  victim  by  the  arm,  the  boy 
to  be  accepted.  And  in  the  spontaneous  shrieking  and  pleading  in  the  wildest 
and  clearly  genuine  amazement  with  manner.  By  this  time  a  neighbor  (long- 
which  they  learn  that  such  pleas  cannot  suffering,  as  the  neighbors  of  furious 
be  allowed,  philosophers  may  learn  that  men  inevitably  become)  assails  the  door, 
these  horrible,  and  to  a  Christian  coun-  demands  admission,  and  is  ordered  to 
try  scandalous,  evils  exist  largely  be-  mind  his  own  business.  His  wrath  still 
cause  of  social  neglect :  no  demand  has  unexhausted,  the  father,  seizing  a  ham- 
been  made  upon  their  doers  ;  they  have  mer  handle  (of  oak,  it  was  proved),  be- 
been  done  for  generations.  labored  the  boy  on  the  head  till  he  at 

”  My  father  did  it  to  me,  and  nothing  length  fell  down  helpless  and  uncon- 
was  done  to  him,”  jerked  in  a  fine  young  scious  on  the  floor.  A  policeman  had 
fellow,  almost  in  tears,  as  his  case  pro-  by  this  time  been  procured,  the  door 
ceeded,  and  the  magistrates  rebuked  his  was  forced,  the  man  arrested,  and  the 
unspeakable  savagery  towards  quite  a  boy,  as  it  seemed  dying,  carried  through 
little  boy.  They  themselves  are  magis-  the  streets  to  the  nearest  infirmary  for 
trates  of  a  terrible  kind,  yet  they  will  the  doctor  to  try  to  save.  There  for 
sometimes  cry  at  the  announcement  of  long  weeks  he  lay  in  agonies  and  weak- 
“three  months’  imprisonment,”  the  ness  before  he  was  fit  to  get  about  again. 
*  shame  of  the  exposure  is  so  great.  The  Happily  for  the  father,  the  strong  man 
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had  a  strong  son,  with  a  much-enduring 
constitution,  or  there  would  have  been 
an  effectual  stop  put  to  the  boy's  steal¬ 
ing  (which  the  man  pleaded  was  his  sole 
provocation),  and  there  would  have  been 
also  a  good  chance  of  his  having  to  an¬ 
swer  the  charge  of  manslaughter.  In¬ 
deed,  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to  prison 
on  the  evidence  of  the  boy  made  it  prob¬ 
able  that  after  all  this,  double  evil  would 
occur.  Those  who  knew  him  best  knew 
what  the  boy  had  to  expect  on  his  father’s 
return  from  prison  and  his  own  from 
hospital ;  and  as  the  law  is  perfectly 
heartless  in  the  way  it  treats  such  chil¬ 
dren,  he  would  be  made  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  brute  he  had  got  punished 
the  moment  he  was  out  of  prison.  Poli¬ 
ticians  have  taken  no  pains  to  find  out 
the  just  way  of  dealing  with  this  class  of 
children,  so  that  the  Society  was  bound 
to  break  the  law,  and  become  guilty  of 
technical  abduction  to  save  the  child, 
and  the  father  from  murder. 

Cruelty  to  offspring  people  tacitly  ac¬ 
cept  as  the  accompaniment  of  great 
poverty,  squalor,  and  social  misfortune  ; 
but  the  Society’s  work  lends  no  sanction 
to  that  idea  :  it  is  almost  the  reverse  of 
truth.  Against  the  poor,  the  terribly 
poor,  it  can  bring  hardly  a  complaint. 
As  a  class  they  seem  full  of  a  rough  kind¬ 
ness  which  costs  them  much  sacrifice. 
Nor  is  it  the  blustering  and  noisy  man 
who  is  cruel.  He  will  make  a  stir  when 
he  gets  home  at  night,  but  his  children 
know  that  there  is  no  real  danger  from 
him.  The  true  English  savage  is  often 
quiet,  and  is  generally  the  earner  of  good 
wages.  Squalor  enough  there  is  in  his 
home,  for  he  spends  almost  everything 
out  of  it  and  upon  himself. 

In  the  most  flagrantly  wicked  case 
with  which  the  Society  has  had  to  deal, 
twelve  shillings  a  week  was  the  man's 
pension,  and  regular  wages  made  this 
into  two  {>ounds  ;  with  full-time  work 
it  was  two  pounds  ten  shillings  ;  yet  his 
dwelling  was  horrible.  Nor  had  he 
many  mouths  to  feed.  At  no  one  time 
had  he  more  than  two  children,  and  only 
three  in  all.  He  was  so  good  a  work¬ 
man,  too,  that  his  employer,  anxious 
not  to  lose  six  months  of  his  services, 
volunteered  him  a  high  testimonial, 
which  was  produced  in  court.  Yet  he 
deliberately  got  rid  of  his  three  children, 
all  of  them,  one  after  another. 


The  first  passed  away  before  this 
Society  had  made  his  acquaintance. 
The  neighbors  said  it  had  never  had 
enough  to  eat ;  in  plain  English,  that  it 
died  of  starvation.  The  doctor,  giving 
the  cause  of  death  its  scientific  name, 
certified  “  mesenteric  disease,”  while 
the  coroner,  looking  at  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case,  called  the  man  ”  a  disgrace 
to  humanity  and  there,  to  the  shame 
of  the  locality  be  it  spoken,  the  matter 
ended,  and  the  father  was  free  to  go  and 
do  as  he  would  once  more  ;  which  he 
did,  and  another  child  followed.  The 
medical  certificate  was  furnished  ;  the 
inquest  and  funeral  and  everything  in 
all  respects  happened  as  before,  with  one 
exception  this  time — the  case  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  London  Society.  The 
death  took  place  thus  :  It  was  in  win¬ 
ter,  in  a  bare  room,  on  a  mattress.  The 
child,  a  girl,  had  but  two  garments  on  : 
a  chemise  and  a  print  frock.  There  was 
no  blanket,  no  coverlet,  no  sheet.  The 
window  was  curtainless ;  the  nights 
were  frosty.  There  was  no  fire  in  the 
grate,  nor  had  there  ever  been  through 
all  the  long  illness.  There  was  no  food, 
no  physic,  not  even  a  cup  of  water  to 
drink.  Through  all  the  pain  of  her  slow, 
weary  dying,  she  had  been  untended, 
whilst  for  some  weeks  before  she  passed 
away  she  had  been  quite  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  to  herself :  she  could  not  turn  in 
bed,  she  could  not  raise  a  limb.  Her 
bones  almost  protruded  through  the  bed¬ 
sores  which  added  misery  to  her  misery. 
Happily,  during  many  of  the  last  days 
through  which  she  lay  in  darkness  and 
bitter  cold,  while  actual  death  was  slow¬ 
ly  taking  place,  unconsciousness  must 
have  been  as  kindly  to  her  as  death  :  she 
possibly  felt  nothing,  but  gently  breathed 
herself  away. 

Down-stairs  sat  the  pair  with  whom 
she  had  lived  from  her  birth — her  father 
and  mother.  They  brought  her  no  share 
of  their  tea  nor  crumb  of  their  bread. 
They  had  blankets  for  themselves  ;  they 
had  fire  there.  During  these  cold  weeks 
a  baby  was  born.  That  was  brought  to 
her,  and  laid  in  an  onion  box  in  a  heap 
of  rags  in  one  corner  of  her  room  :  it 
was  not  wanted.  Children  were  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Population  was  a  nuisance.  Men 
were  right  who  said  so.  It  made  times 
bad  and  bread  scarce,  and  there  wasn’t 
much  money  for  pyramids  and  billiards. 
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The  parents  did  not  care  for  the  new¬ 
born  baby  in  the  box,  nor  for  that  wast¬ 
ing  child  on  her  couch.  While  the  wail¬ 
ing  of  the  hungry  “  little  stranger  ’’  con¬ 
tinued,  on  Feb.  14  the  girl's  heavy 
breathing  ceased.  On  her  coffin-lid  was 
written,  “  Sarah,  aged  7  years,"  and  she 
was  laid  on  the  top  of  her  sister  in  the 
cemete’ry.  To  people  who  tend  their 
own  offspring,  new-born  or  sick,  with 
such  wistful  care,  listening  for  their  in¬ 
valid’s  lowest  murmured  want,  turning 
their  pillows,  moistening  their  fevered 
lips,  watching  for  the  least  sign  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  through  days  and  nights,  hav¬ 
ing  no  comfort  till  the  little  sick  thing 
is  well  again,  and  who  feel  when  it  is 
dead  and  gone  that  they  must  lie  down 
and  die  themselves,  such  a  story  seems 
simply  impossible.  But  unhappily  these 
harrowing  particulars  have  all  been 
proved,  and  have  been  admitted  to,  by 
the  accused  parents  in  a  court  of  law. 

Yet,  how  much  of  this  horrible  guilt 
is  society’s  !  While  the  two  deaths  were 
taking  place,  and  it  was  vaguely  known 
that  a  second  child  was  going  the  way  of 
the  first,  and  perhaps  a  third  was  doing 
so  too,  the  man  went  to  his  work  and 
the  woman  to  her  gossip  ;  and  there 
were  no  neighbors’  curses  on  the  woman  ; 
no  blows  drove  the  man  from  his  work. 
Folks  get  to  think  these  things  are  to  be 
allowed,  "like  a  lot  of  other  things  as 
is  not  right,  and  nobody  is  ever  pun¬ 
ished  for  as  a  well-meaning  neighbor 
said,  by  way  of  explaining  her  inaction, 
"  Nobody  is  ever  punished  for  them.’’ 
Neither  the  working  men  (who  read  it 
all  in  their  local  paper),  nor  the  master, 
nor  the  clergy,  nor  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  nor  any  town  authority  took  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  man.  But  the  share 
of  guilt  is  not  all  theirs.  Why  do  so  few 
seek  the  aid  of  the  law  ?  Surely  it  is, 
in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the  want  of 
straightforwardness  in  the  legal  question 
raised,  and  the  uncertainty  of  doing  any 
real  good,  with  the  possible  disastrous 
moral  consequences  of  an  acquittal  of 
the  guilty  in  the  nation’s  courts.  If  by 
one  malicious  act  a  man  get  rid  of  his 
child,  society  has  arranged  to  get  rid  of 
him  ;  but  in  a  case  like  this  there  is 
practically  very  little  risk  of  any  legal 
consequences  whatsoever,  and  at  the 
worst,  to  our  national  shame  be  it 
spoken,  he  has  only  to  count  with  "  six 
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months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,’’ 
less  than  he  would  risk  by  stealing  half- 
a-pound  of  tobacco.  Thanks  to  the 
London  Society,  this  guilty  pair  are  serv¬ 
ing  their  six  months  whilst  we  are  writ- 
ing. 

The  duty  society  owes  to  the  lives  of 
unwanted  children  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  waking  up  of  evil-disposed  men 
to  the  modern  ideas  that  population  is  a 
nuisance,  and  that  God  and  a  future 
judgment  are  "  superstitions  and,  be 
It  remembered,  the  new  foundations 
which  are  offered  to  their  belief  and  con¬ 
duct  call  them  so.  By  such  ideas  the 
security  to  child-life  cannot  be  increased, 
and  if  Parliament  is  wise,  it  will  take 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  enact  unam¬ 
biguous  laws  which  a  happier  state  of 
things  rendered  unnecessary.  A  secu¬ 
larized  conscience,  at  the  dictation  of 
certain  apostles  amongst  us,  is  shaking 
itself  from  old-fashioned  restraints  with 
a  thankful  sense  of  freedom,  like  a  horse 
from  his  harness  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
As  the  tendencies  of  religious  consider¬ 
ations  are  being  suspended,  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  legal  ones  must  take  their 
place,  or  tampering  with  infant  life  will 
be  greatly  increased.  Good  sentiments 
about  children  have  spontaneous  root  in 
human  nature,  and  they  may  survive  the 
inspirations  of  Christian  motive  for  a 
while,  but  not  for  long.  They  will  not 
survive  the  inspirations  of  an  anti-popu¬ 
lation  creed.  There  are  little  communi¬ 
ties  in  every  English  city  where,  in  this 
matter  of  child-life,  law  should  lack 
neither  sharpness  nor  certainty,  and  at 
present  it  lacks  both. 

Again  we  urge  that  it  is  not  the  humble 
fellow,  with  the  short  black  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  loitering  with  slovenly  gait  at  the 
street  corner,  with  whom  the  friends  of 
child-life  and  happiness  have  to  contend. 
Too  often  it  is  with  well  spoken,  well- 
dressed  men,  who  would  call  Aim  but  an 
animal  (and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
does  not  disgrace  the  name)  ;  and  who 
will  discuss  with  you  "  superstitions ’’ 
and  high  questions  of  State.  Twice  in 
six  months,  one  father  had  to  be  sent  to 
prison  whom  it  seemed  a  shame  to  send 
at  all.  When  he  had  gone  his  second 
time,  there  was  found  on  his  table  "  The 
Floating  Matter  of  the  Air,’’  by  Tyn¬ 
dall,  with  his  book-mark  at  page  240,  to 
which  he  had  read.  Had  you  passed 
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him  and  his  wife  together  in  the  street  be  given  to  the  children  who  have  the 

you  would  have  unconsciously  felt  a  happier  fortune  of  belonging  to  the 

certain  pride  in  the  British  workman  ;  families  of  its  own  committee.  While 
yet  was  he  not  ashamed  to  express  openly  they  were  in  its  shelter,  they  laughed 
a  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  tasks  and  limi-  and  played  together  with  no  greater 
tations  his  children  set  to  his  life,  and  calamity  than  an  occasional  stand-up 
twice  in  one  night  he  gave  an  infant  of  talk,  a  tumble,  or  the  breaking  of  a  toy. 
fifteen  months  old  a  caning  for  crying  Here  is  another  case.  Itisofawoman 
of  teething.  His  clenched  fist  could  with  a  boy  in  her  charge  whom  she 

have  broken  open  a  door  at  a  blow,  and  would  willingly  '*  get  rid  of.” 

with  it,  in  his  anger,  he  felled  a  child  At  the  age  at  which  the  Society  got 
three  years  and  a  half  old,  making  the  possession  of  him  the  normal  weight  of 
little  fellow  giddy  for  days,  and  while  a  boy  is  6o  to  70  lbs.;  he  weighed  only 
he  was  thus  giddy  felled  him  again  ;  and  27  lbs.  Under  the  tight-drawn  skin 
because  the  terrible  pain  he  inflicted  every  bone  could  be  seen  ;  what  little 
made  the  child  cry,  he  pushed  three  of  flesh  there  was,  was  all  marked  with 
his  huge  fingers  down  the  little  weeper's  bruises  and  wounds,  old  and  fresh,  from 
throat — “  plugging  the  little  devil’s  beating  with  a  walking-stick  and  straps, 
windpipe,”  as  he  laughingly  described  They  were  on  the  head,  the  hands,  the 
it.  He  denied  none  of  the  charges,  and  wrists,  the  back,  the  face.  In  this 
boldly  claimed  his  right  ;  the  children  emaciated  condition  he  had  been  made 
were  his  own,  he  said.  And  one  of  the  by  “  mother,”  as  he  called  her,  to  carry 
papers,  quoting  his  remark,  took  occa-  flat-irons,  one  in  each  hand,  up  and 
sion  to  warn  the  readers  that  we  might  down-stairs,  going  his  weary  way  up  and 
have  another  of  those  Societies  whose  down,  up  and  down,  from  early  morning 
business  it  was  to  interfere  with  parental  till  late  at  night.  Each  iron  weighed  7 
rights.  lbs. ;  together,  they  were  more  than  half 

Like  most  cruel  men,  he  added  to  his  own  weight.  He  had  sometimes  car- 
cruelty  the  wickedness  of  false  witness,  ried  them  from  half-past  seven  in  the 
which,  being  only  against  a  child,  nobody  morning  till  nine  at  night.  Often  for 
ever  prosecutes.  He  said  that  they  were  thirty-six  hours  he  had  nothing  to  eat, 
bad  children,  little  liars  and  fiends,  and,  what  must  have  been  worse  to  bear, 
Three  months  were  they  in  the  Society's  nothing  to  drink  ;  through  nineteen  of 
shelter  whilst  their  maligner  was  in  which  he  was  going  along  his  weary,  use- 
prison,  and  when  the  grave,  frightened  less  way  up  and  down  steep  cottage 
little  looks  with  which  they  came  had  stairs,  with  his  merciless  weights  in  his 
passed  away,  they  were  full  of  the  ways  hands.  When  at  the  long  intervals  the 
of  sunny  childhood  ;  and  a  more  docile  woman  chose  to  give  him  food,  he  was 
child,  or  one  more  ready  to  twine  his  never  allowed  to  stop  to  eat  it,  nor  was 
arms  round  your  neck,  you  seldom  find  he  ever  allowed  to  have  enough  ;  to  have 
than  was  the  little  fellow  he  again  and  once  had  enough  to  eat  would  have  been 
again  made  giddy  by  his  deadly  blows,  heaven  to  him  ;  with  such  food  as  he 
He  was  9  man  whom  no  pretty  words,  was  allowed  to  have,  his  brother  fed  him 
no  tender  caresses  could  mollify.  Such  on  the  stairs  as  he  went  to  and  fro. 
men’s  children — and  they  are  many — are  If  it  happened  that  he  saw  a  chance 

subject  to  an  almost  eternal  punishment,  of  a  crumb  and  took  it,  and  was  found 
Though  all  sorts  of  bad  characters  have  out,  his  sore  thin  limbs  were  beaten  for 
been  given  to  children — though  they  stealing.  He  got  at  the  cat’s  meat ;  he 
have  been  accused  of  being  liars,  thieves,  was  punished  by  more  weary  tasks,  ”  to 
vixens  (even  infants  in  arms  have  been  keep  him  out  of  mischief.”  When  the 
called  vixens),  and  the  like — by  savages  woman  went  out  he  was  locked  in  the 
to  magistrates  as  reasons  for  their  coal  place.  Weary  and  sore  and  ill,  he 
severity,  the  Society  is  able  to  say  that  sometimes  stopped  and  fell  against 
from  every  quarter  to  which  the  children  things,  or  dropped  the  irons  ;  then  she 
have  been  sent,  and  from  its  own  knowl-  beat  him  with  her  remedy  for  all  his 
edge  of  them  in  its  shelter  while  await-  soreness  and  faintness  and  hunger,  a 
ing  permanent  disposal,  the  children  re-  walking-stick,  a  rod  of  thorns,  or  a  strap  ; 
ceive  the  kind  of  character  which  would  and  at  times  she  added  a  pinch  of  salt 
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to  the  raw  wounds  she  had  made.  She 
forbade  him  to  go  out,  for  he  had  once 
stolen  away  beyond  their  gate  and  begged 
bread  of  a  neighbor.  In  a  very  little 
while  he  would  have  quietly  expired  in 
bed,  the  doctor  would  have  certified 
some  disease  as  the  cause  of  death,  and 
that  would  have  been  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

The  boy  did  not  live  in  a  crowded 
slum,  but  in  an  isolated  cottage,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  garden  that  yielded  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruits  to  his  father’s  culture. 
Father  and  step-mother  both  were 
thrifty,  and  had  money  laid  by  in  the 
savings-bank.  Their  cottage  was  not 
squalid,  but  clean  and  white.  Six  days 
they  labored,  and  even  bought  meat  for 
their  cat ;  and  on  Sunday  the  man  at 
least  went  to  chapel.  The  woman  was 
a  spiteful  fiend,  though  for  ail  that  she 
wore  a  decent  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
was  always  sober  and  “  respectable.” 
The  money  in  the  savings-bank  was 
chiefly  her  saving.  And  while  the  meek, 
gentle  child  of  the  dead  mother  went 
dragging  himself  wearily  up  and  down 
her  stairs,  the  terrible  load  dragging  at 
his  skeleton  arms,  she  was  sitting  in  her 
easy-chair,  by  a  clean  hearth  and  sing¬ 
ing  kettle,  knitting  her  stockings.  The 
only  fault  of  the  father  seemed  to  be  that 
he  had  neither  much  heart  nor  will  of  his 
own,  and  he  cared  more  for  being  at 
peace  with  his  masterful  wife  than  for 
the  unendurable  miseries  of  his  almost 
perishing  son. 

Happily,  the  boy  was  constitutionally 
strong,  and  in  the  cottage  hospital  to 
which  he  was  removed,  after  a  critical 
time  (in  which  more  than  once  life 
seemed  gone  from  him),  he  made  flesh  ; 
and  when  he  left  his  bed  he  could  not 
get  into  any  of  his  clothes. 

“  It  is  all  rickets  ”  was  the  woman’s 
bold  plea  on  the  first  hearing  in  court ; 
and  had  the  boy  once  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  inquiry,  alas  !  all  that  science 
could  have  said  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  *'  disease  ”  which  stands  in 
the  Registrar-General’s  return  covers 
many  a  wickedness.  Rickets  it  was  ; 
but  rickets  are  passing  away,  and  he 
has  the  prospect  of  growing  up  a  healthy 
boy. 

So  far  as  the  Society  can  see,  the  real 
root  of  persistent  savagery  to  children  is 
mainly  twofold  :  it  is,  first,  a  sullen,  ill- 
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conditioned  disposition  ;  and  secondly, 
a  cowardice  which  limits  its  gratification 
to  unresisting  and  helpless  things.  It  is 
due  not  to  peculiarity  in  the  spirit  of 
the  abused  child,  but  to  peculiarity  in 
the  spirit  of  the  adult  abuser  of  the 
child.  Men  become  addicted  to  cruelty 
as  they  become  addicted  to  drink  and 
gambling.  It  is  a  vile  pleasure  in  which 
they  indulge,  some  occasionally,  some 
persistently  ;  making  their  homes  into 
little  hells.  In  some  cases,  drink,  trou¬ 
ble,  and  more  or  less  of  provocation,  and 
the  like,  may  temporarily  and  grievously 
aggravate  its  expression  ;  but  these  things 
are  not  its  real  cause,  and  with  its  worst 
and  most  chronic  forms  they  are  not  even 
associated. 

Such  was  the  kindly  heart  of  the  mis¬ 
erable  victim  of  this  female  spite  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  an¬ 
swered  the  questions  which  brought  the 
mercilessness  of  his  persecution  to  light. 
And  his  is  the  common  disposition  of 
little  sufferers  from  cruelty,  and  the  fact 
constitutes  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  attempts  to  bring  their  accusers  to 
justice.  Few  of  them  are  ready  to  ac¬ 
cuse,  many  are  ready  to  forgive  ;  they 
are  friends  of  their  abusers,  with  a 
friendship  far  closer  than  a  brother’s. 

A  little  while  ago  there  might  have 
been  seen  a  small  girl  of  nine  years  old, 
who  had  suffered  greatly  from  her  father’s 
hand  before  she  reluctantly  told  the  tale 
which  got  him  into  prison,  now  standing 
at  his  prison  door.  It  is  the  morning  of 
her  father’s  release.  No  one  is  with 
her  ;  she  is  alone,  and  shivers  as  the 
cold  April  wind  lifts  her  poor  thin  gar¬ 
ments  and  her  hair,  for  she  is  without 
any  covering  to  her  head.  She  has 
loved  and  dwelt  with  him  ail  her  days, 
she  will  love  and  dwell  with  him  still  ; 
perhaps  nobody  else  will  do  so  now,  for 
he  has  been  in  there.  At  length  the 
door  opens,  and  she  sees  him  coming 
through.  Her  pale  little  face  lights  up 
with  a  look  that  speaks  welcome  more 
than  words— it  is  her  father — such  looks 
as  win  from  true  men  their  tenderest 
caress  and  kindest  words.  As  she  steals 
up  to  him,  there  is  in  her  what  could 
have  burst  upon  him  with  shouts  and 
leaps  of  joy.  It  longs  to  do  so  ;  but  it 
is  sorely  discouraged  ;  the  father  looks 
so  sullen.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  she 
sidles  up  toward  the  fellow  as  he  is  leav- 
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ing  the  doorway,  with  such  a  timid, 
pathetic  little  prayer  in  her  uplifted, 
silent  face.  For  a  few  seconds  she  is 
walking  by  his  side.  Then  he  half  turns 
his  head  and  looks  at  the  face  so  full  of 
gentle  woe,  which  now  has  a  half*born 
smile  in  it.  Is  he  going  to  let  her  kiss 
him  ?  “  Be  off  !”  he  growls.  He  is  a 
thickset  fellow,  and  he  half  lifts  the  arm 
next  to  her  as  if  he  would  slap  the  plead* 
ing  little  face  with  the  back  of  his  hand 
if  she  continued  another  step  by  his  side. 
The  child  stops  instantly  ;  the  man  goes 
on.  She  stands  a  moment,  and  then 
turns  and  goes  meditatively  and  slowly 
back,  sits  down  on  a  stone  step,  and — 
“  cries,”  you  say.  No,  she  does  not 
cry  ;  there  are  young  eyes  already  tired 
of  tears.  They  arc  too  old  to  weep. 
Her  heart  had  been  silenced  with  a  blow 
for  the  thousandth  time  ;  that  was  all. 
There  are  little  children  reared  in  hunger 
and  curses  and  blows,  whose  hands  are 
ever  ready  to  stroke  the  beard  of  the  big 
men  who  have  inflicted  their  sores  and 
made  them  sick  to  death  ;  they  never 
waver  in  filial  fidelity.  It  is  with  but  few 
of  the  deepest  aches  and  pains  of  unfort¬ 
unate  children  that  the  law  can  deal. 
The  torture  of  sympathies,  and  trusts, 
and  loves— this  it  is  which  makes  bodily 
injuries  all  the  more  strange  and  hard 
to  bear. 

Turning  fresh  from  a  case  like  that  of 
the  woman  of  that  gardened  cottage,  the 
milder  cruelties  of  which,  generally 
speaking,  mothers  are  capable  seem  al¬ 
most  a  relief.  One  woman,  the  mother 
— ”  to  keep  him  from  the  School  Board,” 
as  she  alleged — put  her  little  son  into  an 
empty  orange-box,  and  having  corded  it 
up,  thrust  it  under  her  bed,  leaving  it 
there  until  she  turned  the  key  in  her 
door  at  night,  after  her  day  with  her 
orange  basket  in  the  streets.  She  did 
this  daily  for  weeks.  But,  comparative¬ 
ly  trifling  as  the  cruelty  may  seem,  what 
must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the 
child’s  mind  in  his  dark  and  silent  prison 
for  all  the  long  hours  he  lay  in  it.  It 
was  a  veritable  coffin,  in  which  he  was 
daily  buried  alive.  Happily,  sometimes 
he  was  drugged.  When  the  Society  got 
possession  of  him  he  was  almost  out  of 
his  mind.  This  child  was  the  mother’s 
own.  her  only  one,  and  she  was  in  good 
earnings. 

The  Society  has  felt  greatly  the  need 
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of  the  Legislature  giving  time  to  the 
consideration  of  changes  in  the  law. 
Already  it  has  succeeded  in  altering  one 
law,  the  law  of  evidence  as  it  affects  very 
little  children,  who  are  often  cruelly  in¬ 
jured  by  immoral  men,  and  whose  evi¬ 
dence  is  generally  the  principal  evidence 
in  the  case.  The  law  that  required  that 
no  evidence  should  be  received  unless 
given  upon  oath,  practically  excluded 
the  bulk  of  such  cases  from  court,  for  to 
give  evidence  on  oath  the  witness  must 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and 
be  able  to  answer  questions  upon  it. 
The  effect  was  that  such  offenders 
against  the  life  and  health  of  children 
too  young  to  fulfil  this  condition  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  punishment,  and 
they  generally  knew  it.  Sir  Richard 
Cross  described  the  proposal  as  too  pro¬ 
found  a  change  in  the  law  of  evidence 
in  criminal  cases  for  the  House  then  to 
entertain  it ;  but  the  Society  persisted, 
and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Stead’s  great  awak¬ 
ing  of  public  feeling  upon  the  point,  the 
House  did  entertain  it,  and  ultimately 
passed,  and  without  a  division,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  law  : 

“  Where,  upon  the  hearing  of  a  charge  under 
this  section,  the  girl  in  respect  of  whom  the 
offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed,  or 
any  other  child  of  tender  years,  who  is  tendered 
as  a  witness,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  or  justices,  understand  the  nature  of  an 
oath,  the  evidence  of  such  girl  or  other  child 
of  tender  years  may  be  received,  though  not 
given  upon  oath,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
or  justices,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  girl  or 
other  child  of  tender  years  is  possessed  of 
sufficient  intelligence  to  justify  the  reception 
of  the  evidence,  and  understands  the  duty  of 
speaking  the  truth.”  * 

And  the  judges  have  been  surprised  at 
the  immediate  and,  as  the  Society  re¬ 
gards  them,  natural  and  splendid  results. 
Little  sufferers  who  have  been  clearly 
speaking  the  truth  are  now  for  the  first 
time  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown, 
though  they  are  too  little  to  comprehend 
theological  questions. 

Its  next  proposals  will  be,  first,  to 
place  the  child  of  the  savage  on  the 
same  level  as  his  dog.  Already  the 
English  savage  has  learnt  that  it  is  not 
safe  nor  decent  to  knock  his  cattle 
about,  but  he  has  all  sorts  of  maxims  as 
to  parental  rights — his  house  being  his 
castle,  and  the  like — which  make  it  both 

*  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  section  iv. 
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safe  and  decent  and  altogether  as  it 
ought  to  be,  to  knock  his  child  about  : 
his  notions  of  his  child’s  honesty  and 
truth  demand  it  of  him.  At  present 
the  law  explicitly  forbids  "  ill-treating, 
abusing,  torturing  and  insufficient  feed¬ 
ing”  of  dogs,  allowing  the  Court  to  con¬ 
strue  the  meaning  of  these  simple  words. 
What  the  Society  will  submit  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  a  proposal  to  do  the  same  for 
children  ;  that  is  all,  but  that  will  be 
enough  to  work  a  miracle  on  the  behavior 
of  brutal  parents. 

It  will  also  ask  that  a  man's  wife  shall 
be  able  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of 
her  child  against  a  cruel  husband.  At 
present  she  counts  for  nobody  in  the 
case,  though  she  is  as  good  a  witness  as 
anybody  else  in  the  case  of  the  dog.  A 
step-mother  is  allowed  to  give  evidence 
against  her  husband,  but  not  a  real 
mother.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate 
child  is  allowed,  but  not  a  married 
mother. 

”  I  did  not  care  for  his  beating  me,” 
cried  one  woman  whose  baby  had  been 
shamefully  and  persistently  injured  ; 
”  but  1  cannot  stand  his  beating  baby.” 
The  magistrate  gave  her  the  only  con¬ 
solation  the  law  permitted  him — his  own 
sincere  regret  that  he  could  not  help 
her.  ”  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,”  said  Mr. 
Bushby,  “  but  it  is  the  law  ;”  and  the 
savage  went  home  the  victor,  and  the 
mother  tried  to  drown  herself. 

It  will  also  ask  for  a  law  to  limit  the 
hours  during  which  children — veritable 
slaves — are  allowed  to  sell  in  the  streets. 
They  are  generally  the  earners  of 
drunken,  idle  tyrants’  livings.  Then 
the  Society  intends  to  appoint  a  night 
officer  ;  till  then,  though  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  creatures  whose  lives  are 
one  long  weary  misery  now  in  the  night- 
streets,  it  is  illegal  to  interfere. 

If  the  new  Parliament  is  wise,  it  will 
accept  all  these  proposals,  and  make  it 
possible  to  get  at  cruelty  anyVhere  and 
everywhere,  and  on  whomsoever  com¬ 
mitted,  even  on  a  ”  man’s  own  child.” 
We  need  a  straightforward  Draconian 
code  against  it.  To-day,  boys  and  girls 
are  being  hurt,  degraded,  killed, _  that 
reckless  men  may  sing  songs  to  personal 
liberty,  parental  rights,  and  God  knows 
what. 

There  are  those  that  say — as  that  ugly 


mongrel  of  falsehood  and  truth  has  it — 

”  You  cannot  make  men  moral  by  Act 
of  Parliament.”  We  might  commend 
these  to  the  English  brickfields  and  coal¬ 
mines  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  What 
was  it  that  set  them  in  harmony  with 
the  Christian  conscience  of  the  land  ? 
Or  we  might,  better  still,  commend 
them  to  the  districts  of  certain  London 
stipendiaries  we  could  name,  where  the 
long  familiar  shrieks  and  moans  of  young 
voices  are  being  quieted.  True,  there 
is  room  enough  (or  the  moralists  still, 
but  the  arms  of  savages  have  been  re¬ 
strained.  At  a  few  sharp  sentences,  with 
the  ring  of  manly  denunciation  in  them, 
the  whole  neighborhood  has  been  startled 
into  a  higher  idea  of  the  demands  of  the 
Crown  on  behalf  of  its  young  subjects. 
In  some  other  districts,  the  old  cries  and 
curses  give  shameful  witness  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  another  kind  of  authority  on  the 
bench. 

That  the  national  will  can  effect  im¬ 
mense  revolutions  in  the  conditions  of 
child  existence  is  beyond  doubt, — not 
alone  because  it  can  impose  direct  an¬ 
noyances  and  miseries  on  its  savage 
abusers,  but  because  it  can  set  up  a 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  com¬ 
munity  obligation,  which  is  a  still  more 
powerful  influence.  In  no  rank  of  life 
are  parents  of  pure  conscience,  least  of 
all  are  the  ill-conditioned.  And  as  long 
as  the  spirit  of  morality  and  religion  is 
short  of  universal,  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tective  laws  for  children  can  never  be 
superseded.  To  every  child  its  property 
is  already  secured  ;  to  every  child  the 
endurableness  of  its  existence  ought  to 
be  secured,  especially  where  the  law  is 
its  only  protection.  And  the  result  of 
such  laws  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  both 
moral  and  religious  ;  because  punctilious 
and  bracing  righteousness  about  the 
bruising  of  but  one  baby-body  in  its 
midst  exalteth  a  nation.  The  unhappy 
child  of  the  savage,  growing  up  under 
the  new  unconscious  influences  of  such 
surrounding,  will  carry  into  manhood 
freedom  from  the  evil  habit  of  the  past ; 
for  disuse  is  destruction. 

As  a  people,  we  have  already  set  up 
the  throne  of  law  in  warehouses  of  mer¬ 
chants,  to  see  fair-play  between  trader 
and  trader  ;  the  London  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  wants 
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to  set  it  up  in  the  courts  and  slums  of  And  the  throne  cannot  be  put  to  a  more 
the  land,  to  see  fairness  between  an  un-  worthy  or  beautiful  use. — The  Contem- 
worthy  parent  and  his  helpless  offspring,  porary  Review. 


BOOKS  ANE 

The  subject  of  Books  and  Reading  is 
in  the  air  at  the  present  time  ;  Lord 
Iddesleigh  raised  the  question  last 
November,  by  his  admirable  discourse 
on  Desultory  Reading,  delivered  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  not  slow 
to  follow  the  lead,  in  his  lecture  at  the 
Working  Men’s  College  ;  and  lastly,  we 
have  Mr.  Goschcn’s  more  abstract  and 
despondent  remarks  on  Hearing,  Read¬ 
ing,  and  Thinking.  The  discussion  has 
been  carried  forward  from  Newspap>er 
to  Journal,  and  from  Journal  to  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  has  attracted  representatives 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  into 
the  ever-widening  circle.  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock  wound  up  by  enumerating  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  books — 

“  most  frequently  mentioned  with  approval  by 
those  who  have  referred  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  I  have  ventured 
to  include  some,  which  though  less  frequently 
mentioned,  are  especial  favorites  of  my  own. 

I  have  abstained  for  obvious  reasons  from 
mentioning  works  by  living  authors.”  (”  Self 
Help,”  however,  is  admitted  into  Sir  John’s 
revised  list),  "  though  from  many  of  them, 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  others,  I  have  myself 
derived  the  keenest  enjoyment ;  and  have 
omitted  works  of  Science,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  because  the  subject  is  so  progressive. 

I  feel  that  the  attempt  is  over-bold,  and  must 
beg  for  indulgence  ;  but  indeed  one  object  I 
have  had  in  view  is  to  stimulate  others,  more 
competent  far  than  I  am,  to  give  us  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  opinions.  If  we  had  such  lists 
drawn  up  by  a  few  good  guides,  they  would  be 
most  useful." 

The  challenge  thus  thrown  down  was 
quickly  taken  up  by  the  Editor  of  the 
“  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  who  forthwith 
sent  out  a  Circular  to  certain  eminent 
men  of  the  day,  inviting  them  "  to  jot 
down  such  a  list — not  necessarily  con¬ 
taining  a  hundred  volumes — as  would 
help  the  present  generation  to  choose 
their  reading  more  wisely.”  Whether 
the  majority  of  the  "  guides  "  thus  ap¬ 
pealed  to  hare  responded  to  the  call,  we 
are  not  informed  ;  the  replies  of  several 
have  been  published  ;  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  those  who  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  opening  up  a  discussion  of 
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great  variety  and  universal  interest ; 
though  we  must  confess  to  some  regret 
that  the  initiative  was  not  given  in  a 
different  form.  Why  the  number  should 
be  fixed  at  one  hundred  ;  why  works  of 
Science  should  be  excluded ;  why 
Biography  and  Travels  should  enjoy  so 
meagre  a  representation  on  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  list,  are  questions  to  which 
no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given. 

Who  is  it,  we  would  ask  in  the  first 
place,  for  whom  this  list  is  primarily  in¬ 
tended  ?  Not  the  man  whose  love  of 
books  is  firmly  established,  for  he  will 
have  chosen  for  himself  his  own  walk 
among  the  innumerable  highways  and 
byepaths  of  literature  ;  nor  he  whose 
tastes  are  just  forming,  for  the  field  is 
too  wide,  and  he  would  hardly  prefer 
the  Analects  of  Confucius,  the  Shahna- 
meh,  and  the  Sheking,  to  ”  Marco 
Polo’s  Travels,”  Lockhart’s  ”  Life  of 
Scott,’’  and  “  ^Esop’s  Fables."  No 
list,  however,  that  could  be  drawn  up 
would  escape  criticism,  and  our  desire 
is  not  so  much  to  suggest  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  present  list  might  be  amended, 
as  to  indicate  how,  in  our  opinion,  it 
might  have  been  made  to  serve  some 
practical  purpose. 

”  Books  have  brought  some  men  to 
knowledge  and  some  to  madness.  As 
fulness  sometimes  hurteth  the  stomach 
more  than  hunger,  so  fareth  it  with  arts  ; 
and  as  of  meats,  so  likewise  of  books, 
the  use  ought  to  be  limited  according  to 
the  quality  of  him  that  useth  them.’’ 
Thus  wrote  Petrarch,  and  the  compari¬ 
son  between  the  bodily  and  mental  di¬ 
gestion,  if  trite,  is  very  far  from  being 
a  mere  superficial  analogy. 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  a  judicial 
friend,  quite  competent  to  make  a  diag¬ 
nosis  of  their  literary  capacity  and  pre¬ 
scribe  a  diet,  are  indeed  fortunate — 
"  sua  si  bona  norint."  Such  prescrip¬ 
tions  have  been  long  since  made,  and 
handed  down  to  us.  That  written  out  by 
Doctor  Johnson,  for  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Astle  of  Ashbourne,  is  brief  enough. 
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and  savors  of  the  drastic  remedies  fash¬ 
ionable  in  the  last  century.*  If  on 
^lancin);  over  the  Doctor’s  list  our 
readers  are  inclined  to  assume  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Astle  was  possessed  of  a  very 
healthy  digestion,  we  would  remind  them 
that  solid  joints  and  heavy  folios  were 
more  in  vogue  at  that  time  than  in  these 
days  of  French  cookery  and  periodical 
literature. 

In  later  times  Comte  also,  among 
others,  has  furnished  a  catalogue,  or 
syllabus  of  books  for  general  reading  ; 
but  even  his  faithful  follower,  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison,  admits,  half  apologetically,  that 
it  ”  has  no  special  relation  to  current 
views  of  education,  to  English  literature, 
much  less  to  the  literature  of  the  day. 
It  was  drawn  up  thirty  years  ago  by  a 
French  philosopher,  who  passed  his  life 
in  Paris,  and  who  had  read  no  new  book 
for  twenty  years.” 

"  What  shall  I  read  ?*'  There  are 
few  questions  more  frequently  asked 
than  this ;  few,  perhaps,  to  which  a 
thoughtless  answer  is  more  frequently 
given.  Coming  from  one  of  that  large 
class  to  which  Lord  Iddesleigh  has  given 
the  name  of  ”  indolent  readers,”  it 
might  be  assumed  to  be  lightly  asked, 
and  might  be  as  lightly  answered  by  the 
recommendation  of  some  three-volume 
novel,  or  the  more  fashionable  shilling’s- 
worth  of  gruesome  mystery  ;  but  if  the 
inquirer  be  a  young  book-lover,  a  worthy 
answer  is  far  to  seek.  The  diagnosis 
and  opinion  of  the  physician  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  greater  difficulties,  and  in  many 
cases  are  not  attended  by  more  moment¬ 
ous  results.  To  turn  a  juvenile  adrift 
in  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  list  would  be  to 
prescribe  an  exclusive  diet  of  richly  sea¬ 
soned  dishes  and  rare  wines  to  a  con¬ 
valescent  patient — to  feed  him  on  strong 
meats,  on  caviare  and  truffles,  and  to 
omit  the  simple,  wholesome,  homely  fare 
on  which,  in  his  condition,  health  find 
efficient  progress  must  in  the  main  de¬ 
pend. 

How  often  has  the  young  inquirer 
been  imbued  with  a  distaste  for  solid 
literature  by  being  compelled  to  read 
”  masterpieces  ’  ’  long  before  he  was  able 
to  appreciate  their  value,  or  even  to 
comprehend  their  history  !  I'he  system 
at  many  of  our  schools  is  much  to  blame 


*  Croker's  "  Boswell,”  pp.  767,  8vo  ed. 


in  this  respect.  There  are,  we  believe, 
comparatively  few  boys  who  acquire, 
until  they  seek  it  for  themselves,  even 
the  roughest  general  outline  of  the 
world’s  history,  to  which  their  various 
episodic  studies  may  be  applied,  so  that 
each  may  fall  into  its  proper  place  and 
order.  “Periods”  and  “  Epochs  ” 
are  studied  minutely  and  painfully,  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  grand  struct¬ 
ure  of  which  they  form  but  a  single  frag¬ 
ment  ;  and  history  is  too  often  divorced 
from  geography.  A  schoolboy  is  set  to 
work  on  a  play  of  Aristophanes  before 
he  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  social 
and  political  movements  of  which  Peri¬ 
cles  and  Cleon  were  the  representatives. 
He  reads  his  Bible  and  his  Homer,  his 
Virgil  and  Horace,  his  Caesar  and  Livy, 
but  probably  with  the  vaguest  ideas  of 
their  relations  to  one  another,  or  their 
respective  positions  in  the  world's  chro¬ 
nology.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  whole  of 
one  term  is  devoted  to  one  or  two  books 
of  “the  Iliad”  and  “the  Odyssey,’’ 
“the  ^neid”  or  the  “Odes,”  which 
are  ground  out  line  by  line  and  word  by 
word,  all  the  interest  and  flavor  of  the 
complete  work  being  inevitably  and 
hopelessly  dissipated  in  the  process. 
Even  “  the  college  prizeman  and  the 
college  tutor  cannot  read  a  chorus  in  the 
Trilogy  but  what  his  mind  instinctively 
wanders  on  optatives,  choriambi,  and 
that  happy  conjecture  of  Smelfungus  in 
the  antistrophe.’’*  But  certain  books 
having  to  be  got  up  for  an  examination  by 
the  cramming  process,  the  receptacle  for 
all  this  erudition  only  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  may  throw  his  Classics 
behind  the  fire  forever.  No  book  with 
the  least  pretension  to  permanent  value 
can  be  read  purely  by  and  for  itself  ;  in¬ 
evitably  it  must  draw  on  the  reader — if 
he  be  in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  name 
• — from  point  to  point  beyond  its  own 
immediate  sphere,  until  he  finds  his  in¬ 
terest  expanding  and  his  tastes  forming 
under  a  natural  and  rapid  process  of 
revolution.  Can  any  intelligent  person 
read  his  Homer  or  his  “yEneid,’’  his 
Boswell,  his  “  Old  Mortality,”  or  “  The 
Voyage  of  the  Beagle”  without  asking 
himself  who  are  these  strange  characters, 
and  where  are  these  strange  lands  that 
seem  so  familiar  to  us  ? 


*  "  The  Choice  of  Books,”  p.  37. 
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He  who  stands  on  a  hill  and  surveys  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  list,  as  it  stands, 
a  wide  landscape,  easily  recognizes  the  suggests  a  gathering  of  illustrious  Gen*  ' 

leading  features  of  the  country — the  river  erals  and  officers,  without  any  men. 
and  the  homestead,  the  church  and  the  They  are  very  distinguished  and  admir- 
corn-held — they  need  nu  guide,  they  tell  able  in  appearance  and  qualifications, 
their  own  tale-  In  like  manner  the  but  would  be  doubly  so  if  seen  at  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  literature  of  the  head  of  the  army  which  they  lead  and 
past  are  well  defined  and  unmistakable  represent.  Had  Sir  John  commenced 
to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  mind  by  marshalling  his  hundred  books  in 
to  comprehend.  The  traveller  may  groups,  either  of  subjects  to  be  studied 
choose  his  line,  and  as  he  goes  his  way  or  of  readers  to  be  provided  for,  and 
he  will  not  fail  to  find  guides  who  will  then  called  upon  the  ”  guides”  to  fill 
give  him  the  directions  which  passing  up  the  gaps,  and  supply  the  rank  and  i 

doubts  and  difficulties  may  render  neces-  file  of  his  army,  he  would  have  earned 
sary.  The  world's  great  books  stand  the  thanks  of  all  book*Iovers. 
out  as  the  old  stone  walls  of  some  great  In  the  selection  of  books  two  con 
feudal  fortress — prominent  and  inde-  siderations  must  alternately  be  para 
structible.  Their  original  uses  have  mount.  One  of  these  would  have  refer* 
been  superseded  by  the  world’s  advance  ;  ence  to  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  the 
but  time  and  change  add  greatly  to  their  other  w’ould  have  reference  to  the  readers 
interest.  He,  however,  who  finds  him*  to  be  provided  for.  We  are  aware  of  * 

self  entangled  in  the  dense  jungle  of  the  long  controversies  and  technical  diffi* 
books  that  are  not  ”  masterpieces,”  and  culties  involved  in  this  question  of  Clas* 
are  so  plentiful  in  modern  literature,  is  sification,  which  has  stirred  the  hearts 
in  a  sorry  plight  ;  his  way  lies  through  of  Librarians  from  time  immemorial,  but 
this  jungle,  be  it  long  or  short,  and  he  for  our  present  purpose  the  elaboration 
cannot  escapie  it  altogether.  He  has  of  an  exhaustive  scientific  system  is  un*  i 

heard  of  the  quiet  groves  of  the  Acad*  necessary  ;  a  statement  of  the  rough 
emy,  and  of  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  headings  and  divisions,  under  which  the 
but  he  is  rarely  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  books  for  general  readers  should  be 
of  them.  He  is  whirled  along  and  loses  grouped,  presents  no  insurmountable 
his  foothold  in  the  eddying  torrent  of  obstacles.  Various  minor  consideia* 
periodical  literature  ;  or  he  is  entangled  tions  may  subsequently  assert  them* 
in  the  briars  of  controversy,  and,  torn  selves  ;  as,  for  example,  whether  the 
and  vexed,  is  apt  to  lose  his  way.  Here  books  are  required  with  the  ultimate 
then  it  is  that  he  particularly  needs  a  object  of  the  formation  of  a  library,  and 
guide,  and  here  it  is  that  Sir  John  Lub*  ”  the  cultivation  of  literature  is  an  object 
bock  bids  good-by  to  him,  and  leaves  which  cannot  be  accomplished  without  ■ 

him  to  his  own  resources.  the  acquisition  of  a  library  of  a  greater 

The  student,  thus  perplexed,  may  be  or  less  extent,”  or  for  the  mere  purpose 
surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Ruskin  that  of  amusement.  To  draw  up  such  a 
”  any  bank  clerk  could  write  a  history  catalogue  as  we  propose  would  exceed 
as  good  as  Grote’s,”  and  that  Gibbon  the  capacity  of  any  single  individual  ; 
only  chron'cled  “  putrescence  and  cor*  each  section  should  be  the  work  of  one 
ruption  he  may  be  deeply  interested  or  more  persons  specially  versed  in  the 
in  the  information  that  Professor  Bryce  subject. 

prefers  Pindar  to  Hesiod,  that  the  Lord  We  are,  of  course,  dealing  rather  with 
Chief  Justice  knows  nothing  of  Chinese  those  who  are  aspiring  to  be  book  lovers 
or  Sanskrit,  and  that  Miss  Braddon  has  than  with  those  who,  having  already  at* 
s(>ent  “  great  part  of  a  busy  life  reading  tained  to  that  distinction,  can  trust  to 
the  ‘  (Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Re*  the  guidance  of  their  own  inclinations, 
views.’  ’  But  all  this  does  not  help  him  These  aspirants  must  seek  first  an  able  | 

in  his  bewildering  journey  among  the  and  judicious  guide  for  each  department 
10,000  books  which  are  annually  flood*  of  study.  One  guide  may  be  fully  com*  ' 
ing  the  world  of  English-speaking  readers  petent  to  make  a  list  of  works  in  history 
— a  mass  of  which  we  fear  that  the  qual-  or  biography,  but  may  lack  experience 
ity  advances  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  in  philosophy  or  in  art  ;  while,  on  the 
quantity,  other  hand,  the  regimen  prescribed  for 
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the  country'  curate  would  hardly  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  mechanic  or  the  soldier. 

But,  first,  we  must  endeavor  to  define, 
by  a  rough  process  of  elimination,  the 
book  lover,  whether  mature  or  in  embryo. 
He  is  not  the  mere  “  glutton  of  the  lend¬ 
ing  library,”  who  bolts  the  contents  of 
the  monthly  box  without  discrimination 
and  without  reflection,  his  main  object 
being  to  while  away  an  idle  day  or  to 
gain  a  superficial  reputation  at  the  next 
dinner  party  at  which  he  may  be  present ; 
nor  is  he  the  collector  of  gaudy  bind¬ 
ings  ;  nor  one  who  has  never  possessed 
nor  desired  to  possess  a  library  of  his 
own,  who  has  never  read  a  book  more 
than  once,  and  has  never  committed  to 
memory  a  single  passage.  He  is  not  the 
man,  in  short,  who  fails  to  realize  that 
**  the  utility  of  reading  depends  not  on 
the  swallow  but  on  the  digestion.” 

From  the  American  Westerner  who 
buys  an  Encyclopaedia  in  parts,  and  finds 
in  it  all  that  he  requires  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  to  the  princely  founders 
of  libraries — the  Spencers  and  Parkers, 
the  l)e  Thous,  the  Sunderlands,  and  the 
Beckfords — is  a  wide  interval,  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
diverse  from  one  another  in  everything 
but  their  love  of  books. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  by  his  eminence  in 
the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of 
commerce,  is  admirably  qualified  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  works  on  science  and  trade. 
But  these  he  has  unfortunately  excluded 
from  his  consideration.  Such  lists  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  thousands  who  from 
intellectual  or  more  purely  mercenary 
motives,  are  now  seeking  for  light.  Had 
Sir  John  classified  his  list  on  some  sim¬ 
ple  and  discriminating  plan,  such  as  we 
have  suggested,  we  might,  as  a  result  of 
the  discussion,  have  obtained  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  works  on  art  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
or  a  soldier’s  library  by  Lord  Wolseley. 
Others,  whose  replies  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  would  have  furnished  special 
lists  ;  and  a  still  wider  circle  would,  no 
doubt,  have  seen  their  way  to  rendering 
much  help  and  service.  We  should, 
moreover,  have  been  spared  some  rather 
irrelevant  and  wayward  criticisms  to 
which  the  discussion  has  given  rise. 

Two  or  three  of  the  ”  guides  ”  have, 
with  more  or  less  success,  adopted  for 
themselves  a  definite  system.  Mr. 
William  Morris  has  given  us  a  list,  the 


perusal  of  which  may  perchance  arouse 
serious  misgivings  in  the  heart  of  the 
general  reader,  who  cannot  ”  even  with 
great  difficulty  read  Old  German,”  and 
who  has  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  regarding  Virgil  and  Juvenal  as 
”  sham  classics.”  The  “Admiral’s” 
list  is  good,  if  somewhat  too  technical  ; 
and  we  would  plead  for  the  admission 
of  Southey’s  ”  Life  of  Nelson,”  even,  if 
need  be,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  “  An¬ 
nual  Register”  in  no  volumes.  The 
Head  Master  of  Harrow  “  tried  to  think 
how  he  should  answer  a  boy’s  question 
if  he  were  to  ask,  at  any  point  of  his 
school  life,  what  books  it  were  best 
worth  while  to  read  before  the  end  (let 
me  say)  of  his  thirtieth  year  and  we 
venture  to  regard  Mr.  Welldun’s  list  as 
the  best  of  all  in  point  of  conciseness 
and  practical  value. 

The  last  to  enter  the  lists,  though  not 
under  the  auspices  of  the  “  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,”  is  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
who  comes  armed  with  a  volume  entitled' 
“  The  Choice  of  Books,”  though  four- 
fifths  of  the  contents  have  strayed  far 
away  into  such  remote  pastures  as  “  The 
Opening  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,”  “  A 
Plea  for  the  Tower  of  London,”  and 
“  The  .^Esthete.”  With  the  small  resi¬ 
due  of  the  book,  which  has  remained 
faithful  to  the  title-page,  we  have  little 
fault  to  find.  Mr.  Harrison,  as  might 
be  expected,  regards  every  thing  through 
the  spectacles  of  Augustus  Comte — 
“  hinc  omne  principium,  hue  refer 
exitum.”  Comte’s  “  Syllabus,”  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  was  the 
basis  of  at  least  one  of  his  essays,  and  is 
the  subject  of  his  closing  remarks. 

For  our  present  purpose,  the  first 
article,  “  How  to  Read,”  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  most  valuable  and  practicable.  It 
deals  in  a  straightforward  and  vigorous 
manner  with  many  of  the  snares  and 
difficulties  by  which  the  reader  is  beset, 
and  sweeps  away  much  of  the  sentiment¬ 
al,  sickly  criticism  which  is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  prevalent  at  the  present  time.  We 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  in¬ 
clined  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  too 
high  for  the  mass  of  general  readers. 

"  Puuing  aside  the  iced  air  of  the  difficult 
mountain  tops  of  epic,  tragedy,  or  psalm,  there 
are  some  simple  pieces  which  may  serve  as  an 
unerring  test  of  a  healthy  or  vicious  taste  for 
imaginative  work.  If  the  'Cid,'  the  ‘  V'ita 
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Nuova,’  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,’  Shakspeare’s 
*  Sonnets,’  and  ‘  Lycidas  ’  pall  on  a  man  ;  if  he 
care  not  for  Malory’s  ‘  Morte  d’ Arthur’  and 
the  ‘  Red  Cross  Knight  ’  ;  if  he  thinks  ‘Crusoe  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Vicar  ’  books  for  the  young  ;  if  he 
thrill  not  with  the  ‘  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  ’  and 
the  ‘  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  ’;  if  he  had  no 
stomach  for  *  Christabelle,’  or  the  lines  written 
on  ‘  The  Wye  above  Tintern,’  he  should  fall 
on  his  knees  and  pray  for  a  cleanlier  and 
quieter  spirit.” 

Now  we  believe  that  there  is  many  a 
humble  aspirant  to  literary  taste  on 
whom  the  above  paragraph  will  produce 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  “  iced  air  and 
mountain  tops  ”  by  taking  his  breath 
away.  Literary  palates  are  mercifully 
endowed  with  tastes  and  appreciations 
as  varied  as  mere  bodily  palates,  and  we 
must  protest  against  any  such  Procrus* 
tean  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
man’s  spirit  be  cleanly  and  quiet,”  or, 
which  is  terrible  to  contemplate,  the  re¬ 
verse.  On  another  page  Mr.  Harrison 
himself  loudly  deprecates  and  disclaims 
any  narrow  or  sectarian  view  ;  he  is 
nothing  if  not  Catholic  in  his  tastes. 
”  I  protest  that  I  am  devoted  to  no 
school  in  particular ;  I  condemn  no 
school  ;  I  reject  none.  I  am  for  the 
school  of  all  the  great  men  ;  and  I  am 
against  the  school  of  the  smaller  men.” 

All  taste  must  be  founded  on  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  between  the  hard,  dry  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  School  or  the  Exami¬ 
nation  Room  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
aetherial  atmosphere  of  Desultory  Read¬ 
ing  and  the  purest  literary  discernment 
on  the  other,  there  lies  an  intermediate 
region,  a  ”  penumbral  zone,"  which 
differs  from  the  first  in  that  it  is  entered 
voluntarily,  and  from  the  second  in  that 
it  is  attainable  by  all  who  care  to  enter 
it.  The  way  through  this  region,  though 
pleasant,  is  laborious  ;  system,  accuracy, 
and  discipline  are  essential  to  him  who 
would  traverse  it.  To  be  a  desultory 
reader,  in  the  sense  defined  by  Ix)rd 
Iddcsleigh,  a  man  must  first  have  been 
a  student  ;  and  not  to  every  student  is 
given  the  temperament,  capacity,  and 
opportunity,  to  become  a  desultory 
reader — still  less  can  every  student 
aspire  to  that  refined  literary  taste  which 
Mr.  Harrison  possesses  in  so  large  a 
measure,  and  which,  in  its  characteris¬ 
tics  he  describes  so  well. 

So  far  as  modern  literature  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Re¬ 


viewers  are,  by  their  skill  and  experience, 
qualified  to  direct,  and  ever  ready  to  aid 
the  wayfarer  ;  and  in  theory  this  is  true. 
But,  putting  aside  the  few  leading  jour¬ 
nals  and  periodicals,  daily  and  weekly — 
of  which  we  would  only  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect — we  fear  that  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  art  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  these  days. 
Often  the  side  breezes  of  controversy, 
of  private  jealousy,  or  of  personal  in¬ 
terest,  intervene  to  divert  straightforward 
criticism  ;  still  more  often  does  absolute 
incompetence  render  these  guides  worth¬ 
less.  A  score  of  books  may  be  seen, 
huddled  together  in  an  unbroken  column 
of  so-called  criticism,  with  no  other  bond 
of  union  than  their  publication  in  course 
of  the  same  week.  The  interested 
author,  wading  through  this  discon¬ 
nected  mass,  suddenly  stumbles  on  a 
few  words  extracted — possibly  pervert¬ 
ed — from  his  own  preface,  to  which  a 
line  of  commonplace  commendation  is 
affixed  ;  and  he  then  suddenly  encoun¬ 
ters  a  subject  as  far  removed  from  his 
own  as  the  ”  Republic  ”  of  Plato  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  "  Called  Back." 

Among  all  these  discordant  voices, 
who  shall  help  us  to  detect  the  true 
ring  ?  Thrice  happy  are  those  priv¬ 
ileged  few  who  enjoy  the  loving  care  and 
supervision  of  some  wise  mentor  to  guide 
their  choice  and  to  watch  their  progress  ; 
but  for  the  multitude  to  whom  such  a 
privilege  is  denied,  a  good  classified  list, 
not  excluding  recent  works,  carefully 
sifted  and  added  to  by  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  day,  would  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  value. 

In  the  first  place,  a  connected  chain 
of  histories,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day,  with  a  selected  list  of 
contemporary  memoirs  and  biographies, 
would  throw  a  guiding  gleam  of  light  on 
thousands  who  are  wandering,  dark  and 
aimless,  in  a  labyrinth  of  ”  master¬ 
pieces.”  In  this  inquiry  system  is  es¬ 
sential.  Of  desultory  comments,  charm¬ 
ing  and  instructive  in  themselves  and 
valuable  in  the  formation  of  taste,  we 
have  abundant  store.  Who  that  has  read 
Emerson’s  "  Essay  on  Books,"  or 
Charles  Lamb’s  ”  Detached  Thoughts 
on  Books  and  Reading,”  or  Isaac  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  ”  Curiosities  of  Literature”  and 
”  Literary  Character,”  or  Byron's  brill¬ 
iant  and  impulsive  criticisms  on  books 
and  authors,  can  be  without  some  kind- 
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ling  of  enthusiasnn  and  of  desire  to  know 
more  fully  the  great  works  thus  passed 
in  critical  review  ?  But  the  essential 
characteristics  of  such  commentaries  as 
these  are  snares  to  the  student.  The 
temptation  to  pass  from  one  subject  to 
another  is  inseparable  from  treatment  of 
this  kind,  and  so  becomes  a  hindrance 
t^  more  earnest  application. 

Dibdin’s  “  Library  Companion  ”  in 
some  respects  fulfils  the  requirements  we 
have  mentioned  ;  but  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  information  it  contains  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  obsolete,  too 
much  space  is  devoted  to  the  description 
and  value  of  choice  and  rare  editions. 
It  is  a  book'buyer’s  rather  than  a 
reader’s  guide.  Perkins’s  “  The  Best 
Reading”  is  too  bald  a  catalogue,  and 
requires  a  vast  amount  of  sifting,  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  words  of  running 
comment  to  render  it  serviceable.  It 
lacks,  in  short,  the  characteristics  of  a 
catalogue  raisonnte. 

The  Historical  List  which  we  have 
proposed  should  be  prefaced  by  a  chro* 
nolngical  table,indicating  the  epochs  into 
which  the  World’s  History  divides  itself, 
and  the  periods  covered  by  each  of  the 
works  recommended.  This  would  give 
the  student  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  held 
which  he  is  about  to  explore,  and  enable 
him,  at  any  moment  in  his  exploration, 
to  take  his  reckonings  and  verify  his 
position. 

Careful  distinction  should  be  made 
between  Chroniclers  and  Historians,  be¬ 
tween  those  who  have  provided  the 
materials  and  those  who  have  designed 
and  reared  the  complete  structure. 
Sometimes  these  chroniclers  have  fur¬ 
nished  merely  rough  and  unhewn  stones, 
useful  in  themselves,  but  with  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  artistic  finish  or  individuality 
of  character  ;  and  these  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  building.  Other  chron¬ 
icles,  again,  are  perfected  in  form,  and 
are  not  merely  integral,  essential  por¬ 
tions  of  the  complicated  structure,  but 
become  a  source  of  endless  pleasure 
from  the  merit  of  their  workmanship. 
Thucydides  and  Clarendon  are  univer¬ 
sally  read,  while  Hecataeus  has  all  but 
vanished  ;  and  Thomas  May’s  “  History 
of  the  Long  Parliament,”  though  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Lord  Chatham  to  be  a 
"  much  honester  and  more  instructive 
book  of  the  same  period  than  Lord 
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Clarendon’s,”  is  relegated  to  the  shelves 
of  the  specialist  or  the  bookworm. 

Histories  are  scarcely  less  ephemeral 
than  books  of  science  ;  and  the  object 
of  the  list  we  are  advocating  is  not  to 
provide  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  a  task 
which  in  these  days  would  overtax  the 
capacity  of  half  a  dozen  Dr.  Johnsons, 
but  to  select  those  works  which  will  give 
the  best  continuous  narrative  of  the 
period  under  discussion,  and  represent 
the  most  recent  scholarship  ;  omitting 
those  which  have  been  absorbed  or  super¬ 
seded. 

Mitford  and  Gillies  have  given  place 
to  Thirwall  and  Grote  ;  and  even  the 
star  of  Hallam,  outshining  De  Lolme,  is 
beginning  to  wane  before  the  searching 
light  which,  by  the  publication  of  State 
Papers  and  other  archives,  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  Modern  Europe.  But  such 
materials,  though  ruthlessly  relegating 
much  of  what  we  have  hitherto  regarded 
as  the  ”  Pearls  of  History  ”  to  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ”  Mock  Pearls,”  cannot  imme¬ 
diately  be  made  available  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  student,  or  become  absorbed  into 
the  popular  histories  of  the  day.  We 
can  ill  spare  from  our  list  the  names  of 
those  writers,  who,  from  Livy  to  Lord 
Macaulay,  have  added  a  fascination  to 
the  study  ot  history  ;  though  in  their 
works  most  beautiful  Mock  Pearls 
abound.  But  the  student  should  be 
warned  against  implicit  reliance  on  their 
records. 

To  Clarendon  has  been  ascribed  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  Englishman  who 
wrote  History,  as  we  regard  it  ;  his  pre¬ 
decessors  having  been  in  the  main  mere 
chroniclers  or  annalists.  Clarendon 
elaborated  the  picture  of  which  these 
annalists  had  merely  supplied  the  mate¬ 
rials  ;  and  the  eighteenth  century  saw 
the  development  of  this  new  method  in 
the  brilliant  triad  of  contemporaries, 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  Our 
own  age  has  witnessed  a  further  advance 
in  the  school  of  philosophical  historians, 
who,  without  aiming  at  any  connected 
narrative  of  events,  present  to  us  the 
profound  lessons  which  history  teaches  ; 
pointing  out  the  far-reaching  causes 
which  have  influenced  and  are  influenc¬ 
ing  events  occurring  in  widely  distant 
countries  ;  causes  and  events  which  to 
the  superficial  observer  seem  totally  dis- 
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connected.  This  philosophical  category 
would  form  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
and  in  these  days,  when  political  empiri¬ 
cism  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  sup¬ 
plant  statesmanlike  research,  not  the 
least  important  portion  of  our  historical 
list.  If  to  this  main  stem  of  History 
there  be  added  the  due  complement  of 
branches  and  leaves — memoirs  and  bi¬ 
ographies — the  Plutarchs  and  Pepjses, 
the  Walpoles  and  St.  Simons,  the  Cto- 
kers  and  Grevilles  of  each  generation — 
we  shall  have  a  tree  of  knowledge  which 
would  yield  to  none  in  point  of  interest 
and  utility. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  first,  because  of  its 
almost  unlimited  extent ;  and  secondly, 
because,  owing  to  this  extent,  there  is 
such  difficulty  in  making  a  genuine  and 
trustworthy  selection  There  is,  besides, 
an  apparently  constant  antagonism  in 
history  between  the  qualities  of  strict 
accuracy  and  literary  brilliancy.  The 
two  are  not  incompatible,  but  the  striv¬ 
ing  after  ’iterary  merit  is  as  great  a  snare 
to  the  writer  as  its  attainment  by  the 
writer  is,  in  too  many  cases,  to  the 
student. 

Of  voyages  and  travels,  “  1  would 
also  have  good  store,  especially  the  ear¬ 
lier,  when  the  world  was  fresh  and  un¬ 
hackneyed,  and  men  saw  things  invisible 
to  the  modern  eye.  They  are  fast-sail¬ 
ing  ships  to  waft  away  from  the  present 
troubles  to  the  Fortunate  Islands.”* 
Grouped  under  each  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  should  have  selections  of  the 
works  of  those  travellers,  who.  from 
Herodotus  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  from 
Marco  Polo  or  Captain  Cook  down  to 
Miss  Bird,  have  made  us  who  stay  at 
home  familiar  with  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  earth.  Much  of  the  romance  of 
travel  has  of  necessity  perished  in  these 
matter-of-fact  days  ;  but  as  the  writing 
of  history  has  developed  from  a  mere 
chronicle  of  events  into  a  scientific  and 
philosophical  method,  so  the  art  of 
travelling  is  now  assuming  a  political 
form  under  pressure  of  the  gigantic 
problems  which  are  exercising  the  mind 
of  the  civilized  world  ;  and  a  section  of 
political  travels,  of  which  Mr.  Froude 
and  Baron  von  Hiibner  have  recently 

*  Mr.  Lowell’s  Address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Free  Public  Library,  Chelsea,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


given  us  examples,  should  not  be 
omitted. 

Without  pretending  to  enumerate  all 
the  departments  which  our  catalogue 
should  comprise — and  most  of  them  are 
too  obvious  to  require  enumeration  — 
we  would  suggest  a  good  selection  of  the 
best  translations  and  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Classics.  In  men¬ 
tioning  translations  we,  of  course,  dis¬ 
claim  any  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ”  crib,”  but  refer  to  tho'e  scholar¬ 
ly  works  which  have  brought  the  clas¬ 
sical  masterpieces  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  general  public  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  Rawlinson’s  “  Herodotus,”  or  Prof. 
Jowett’s  ‘‘  Plato  and  Thucydides  as 
L,ord  Derby’s  ”  Iliad,”  Gifford’s 
”  Juvenal,”  or  Conington’s  ”  Virgil 
nor  is  the  crib  more  widely  removed 
from  such  works  as  these,  than,  in  the 
matter  of  editions,  is  Anthon’s  ”  Virgil,” 
for  example,from  Munro’s  ”  Lucretius.” 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  this  ”  is 
the  age  of  accurate  translation.  The 
present  generation  has  produced  a  com¬ 
plete  library  of  versions  of  the  great 
Classics,  chiefly  in  prose,  partly  inverse, 
more  faithful,  true,  and  scholarly  than 
anything  ever  produced  before.”  Mr. 
Harrison's  own  essay  on  the  ”  Poets  of 
the  Old  World,”  goes  far  to  supply  one 
at  least  of  the  branches  of  this  section. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  do  we  plead 
for  a  guide  to  "  Children’s  Books.”  We 
run  some  risk  in  these  days  of  competi¬ 
tive  examinations  and  ”  higher  educa¬ 
tion,”  of  placing  instruction  too  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  front,  to  the  exclusion  of 
pmre  amusement ;  forgetting  that  it  is 
through  the  imagination  that  the  interest 
of  a  child  is  most  readily  aroused,  and 
that,  unless  the  interest  be  aroused,  our 
educational  labors  will  be  worthless.  A 
child  can  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  genial 
fiction,  and  appreciate  it,  without  the 
danger  which  lurks  in  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  what  passes  around  him  in  his 
daily  experience.  It  is  exaggeration, 
not  fiction,  that  is  liable  to  injure  the 
mind  of  a  child. 

On  the  vital  question,  ”  how  to  read,” 
the  student  has  received  matter  for  care¬ 
ful  and  deliberate  consideration,  alike 
from  Lord  Iddesleigh  and  Mr.  Goschen, 
from  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Lowell. 
The  burden  of  their  advice  is  the  same, 
though  the  forms  differ  ;  they  all  unite 
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in  depiecatinK  and  deploring  the  hurry, 
the  want  of  application,  the  want  of  re¬ 
straint  which  prevail  in  the  present  day. 
The  hurrying  reader,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  indolent  reader,  on  the  other,  are 
the  types  to  be  avoided  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  We  suffer  from  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  opportunities,  and  require  to  be 
constantly  reminded  that  “it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  method  to  our  reading 
till  we  get  nerve  enough  to  reject.” 

If  we  look  through  the  long  list  of 
English  literary  celebrities,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  large  proportion 
of  those  who  have  received  little  or  no 
regular  education  in  their  early  days, 
and  whose  opportunities  of  study  have 
been  of  the  scantiest.  Ben  Jonson 
working  as  a  bricklayer  with  his  book  in 
bis  pocket :  Wm.  Cobbett  reading  his 
hard-earned  “Tale  of  a  Tub”  under 
the  haystack,  or  mastering  his  grammar 
when  he  was  a  private  soldier  on  the  pay 
of  (>d.  a  day  ;  when  “  the  edge  of  my 
berth  or  that  of  my  guard-bed  was  my 
seat  to  study  in  ;  my  knapsack  was  my 
bookcase  ;  a  bit  of  board  lying  on  my 
lap  was  my  writing-table,  and  the  task 
did  not  demand  anything  like  a  year  of 
roy  life  Gifford,  as  a  cobbler’s  ap¬ 
prentice,  working  out  his  problems  on 
scraps  of  waste  leather ;  or  Bunyan, 
confined  for  twelve  years  in  Bedford  jail 
with  only  his  Bible  and  ”  Foxe’s  Book 
of  Martyrs,”  are  but  a  few  among  scores 
of  instances  which  will  immediately  sug¬ 
gest  themselves. 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
conviction,  that  to  read  a  book  and  to 
write  a  book  are  processes  which  require 
little,  if  any,  previous  training  or  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  one  error  is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all  who  pay  any  attention  to 
the  great  mass  of  cheap  literature  which 
is  pouring  from  our  printing-presses  ; 
the  other  is  less  easy  of  detection. 
“  The  first  lesson  in  reading  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  distinguish  between 
literature  and  merely  printed  matter,” 
is  the  admirable  maxim  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Lowell,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
essential  points  in  which  the  personal 
influence  of  an  experienced  friend  is 
of  inestimable  value.  As  the  latent 
beauties  of  some  great  masterpiece  of 
art  unfold  themselves  to  our  eye  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Kugler  or  a  Ruskin, 


and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  detect  their 
presence  or  their  absence  in  the  works 
of  other  hands  and  other  schools,  so  in 
the  masterpieces  of  literature  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  points,  wherein  the  chief 
merits  of  each  lie,  places  us  in  a  position 
to  form  a  standard — to  possess  a  talis¬ 
man,  which  shall  enable  us  unerringly  to 
detect  the  true  from  the  false.  Mrs. 
Knowles  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “  He 
knows  how  to  read  better  than  any  one  ; 
he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a  book  direct¬ 
ly  ;  he  tears  the  heart  out  of  it.’’  This 
faculty,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  mar¬ 
vellous  degree  also  in  Southey  and 
Macaulay,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  enviable  ; 
but  there  are  not  a  few  who  erroneously 
suppose  themselves  to  be  possessed  of 
it.  The  hurried,  careless  method  of 
reading  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  a 
student  should  guard  against.  In  study¬ 
ing  a  work  of  biography,  for  example — 
but  above  all  in  studying  the  classics — 
the  first  requisite,  and  one  which  is.  as 
we  have  said,  sadly  overlooked  in  public 
school  teaching,  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
simple,  general  outline  of  the  period  to 
which  the  work  relates.  In  the  fashion¬ 
able  phrase  of  the  day,  the  books  so  read 
are  frequently  not  in  correspondence 
with  their  environment.  To  him  whose 
views  of  Roman  history  are  but  a  shape¬ 
less  mist,  if  not  an  absolute  void,  Virgil 
and  Horace  are  sealed  books  ;  nor  can 
any  one  who  is  ignorant  of  Scotland  and 
her  traditions  penetrate  beyond  the  husk 
of  “  Waverley  ’’  or  “  Old  Mortality.” 
To  the  young  beginner  a  few  judicious 
words  of  explanation  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  b^k  may  serve  to  awaken  that 
interest  without  which  reading  is  use¬ 
less,  and  to  make  darkness  light ;  and, 
similarly,  a  few  words  of  discussion, 
when  the  book  is  completed,  will  have 
the  effect  of  consolidating  the  floating 
ideas  to  which  the  perusal  has  given  rise. 
The  habit  of  casting  aside  a  book  as  soon 
as  the  last  page  is  read,  without  ponder¬ 
ing  over  its  contents  and  recalling  the 
argument  and  refreshing  the  memory 
where  it  has  failed,  or  allowing  the 
“  frenzied  current  of  the  eye  to  be 
stopped  for  many  moments  of  calm  re¬ 
flection  or  thought,”  is  apt  to  render 
worthless  all  the  previous  effort.  Lord 
Erskine,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  long  extracts  from  Burke, 
and  Lord  Eldon  is  said  to  have  copied 
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out  “  Coke  upon  Littleton  ”  twice  with 
his  own  hand.  “  Writing  an  analysis/* 
says  Archbishop  Whately,*  “  or  table 
of  contents,  or  index,  or  notes,  is  very 
important  for  the  study,  properly  so 
called,  of  any  subject.  And  so  also  is 
the  practice  of  previously  conversing  or 
writing  on  the  subject  you  are  about  to 
study.”  Reading  can  produce  a  bene¬ 
ficial  result  only  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  accuracy  of  information  previ¬ 
ously  stored  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Such  information  is  like  the  roots  of 
some  flourishing  oak  ;  every  fresh  fact 
is,  as  it  were,  a  new  fibre  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
attracting  nourishment  from  new  soil. 

The  moment  you  have  a  definite 
aim,  attention  is  quickened,  the  mother 
of  memory  ;  and  all  that  you  acquire 
groups  and  arranges  itself  in  an  order 
that  is  lucid,  because  everywhere  and 
always  it  is  in  intelligent  relation  to  a 
central  object  of  constant  and  growing 
interest.”!  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
would  urge  the  student  to  investigate 
every  unfamiliar  allusion  which  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  his  reading  or 
conversation.  A  fact  or  subject  thus 
sought  out  fixes  itself  more  firmly  in  the 
memory  than  most  of  those  which  are 
merely  passed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
reading. 

The  use  of  odd  moments  should  not  be 
overlooked.  ”  Blockheads,”  wrote  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  “can  never  find  out  how 
folks  cleverer  than  themselves  came  by 
their  information.  They  never  know 
what  is  done  at  dressing-time,  meal-tiine 
even,  or  in  how  few  minutes  they  can 
get  at  the  sense  of  many  pages.”  It  is 
not  possible  always  to  have  a  book  at 
hand,  but  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  copy  out,  from  time  to  time, 
passages  which  have  attracted  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  carry  them  about  with  him  to 
learn  by  heart  at  odd  moments,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  astonished  to  find  how  much 
may  be  acquired  in  this  manner. 

There  are  some  books  which  by  their 
nature  lend  themselves  to  a  snatchy 
method  of  perusal,  and  a  few  minutes 
may  often  be  well  employed  in  reading 
an  ode  of  Horace,  or  the  disjointed  con¬ 
versations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  suchmo- 


*  Notes  to  Bacon’s  “  Essays.” 
f  Mr.  Lowell.  % 


ments  should  as  a  rule  be  devoted  to 
books  which  are  already  more  or  less 
familiar.  The  habit  of  frivolously  tak¬ 
ing  up,  and  as  frivolously  casting  aside, 
a  book  is,  however,  one  which  should 
be  guarded  against  with  the  utmost  care. 
It  was  a  strict  rule  in  the  family  of 
Goethe  the  elder,  that  any  book  once 
commenced  should  be  read  through  to 
the  end.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  a  rule  of  this  kind 
“  strange  advice  ;  you  may  as  well  re¬ 
solve  that  whatever  men  you  happen  to 
get  acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep 
them  for  life.” 

A  snare,  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Goethe  or  of  Dr.  Johnson,  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  these  days  to  the  reader, 
in  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  periodical 
literature.  But  the  busy  man,  who  has 
not  time  to  turn  aside  from  his  own  work 
to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  topic 
of  the  hour,  may  sometimes,  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine,  find  the  case  stated  terse¬ 
ly  by  distinguished  advocates  on  both 
sides  ;  and  he  may  thus  at  least  discern 
the  main  positions  of  assailant  and  as¬ 
sailed.  An  exhaustive  and  genuine  re¬ 
view  of  a  book  is  occasionally  afforded 
by  periodical  literature,  more  rarely  per¬ 
haps  than  is  generally  believed  ;  but  such 
essays  to  have  any  value,  should  be  read 
only  after  the  work  to  which  they  relate, 
a  condition  that  is,  we  fear,  seldom  ful¬ 
filled. 

The  "desultory  reader”  has  now 
been  defined  and  elevated.  We  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  considering  that 
by  reason  of  Lord  Iddesleigh’s  admir¬ 
able  remarks  the  expression  has  acquired 
a  new  signification  ;  at  least  a  large 
number  of  those  who  may  have  fondly 
imagined  themselves  to  be  desultory 
readers  have  now  been  effectually  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  category. 

We  live  in  days  of  “  specialism,*’  and 
the  book-making  specialist  of  our  gener¬ 
ation  probably  yields  to  none  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  the  literary  roll  in  respect 
of  industry,  skill,  and  accuracy  ;  but  his 
subject,  as  a  rule,  is  his  business,  his 
breadwinner.  The  desultory  reader  re¬ 
gards  literature  as  his  pastime  and  rec¬ 
reation.  Happy  is  he  who  has  the 
time,  the  oppiortunity,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion,  to  become  a  desultory  reader,  in 
Lord  Iddesleigh’s  sense  of  the  word. 

But  admitting  that  Desultory  Dilet- 
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{anteism  may  under  certain  favorable 
conditions  be  both  profitable  and  a  fas* 
cinaiinft  attainment,  and  claiming  as  we 
do  a  very  high  value  for  good  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  books,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  basis  on  which 
the  main  practical  question  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  proper  use  of  books  rests,  is  not 
what  is  good  in  general,  or  in  special 
literature,  but  what  is  fitted  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  man.  And  to  discover  this  the 
man  himself,  or  his  immediate  ancestor, 
the  youth  or  boy,  must  be  examined. 
The  foundation  of  success  in  any  sphere 
of  life  is  physical  and  mental,  nervous 
and  moral  aptitude ;  and  those  who 
have  to  direct,  or  to  decide  for,  or  to 
advise  the  young  respecting  their  career 
in  life,  should  make  the  personal  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  proteges  their  careful  study. 
From  the  ascertained  condition  the 
capacity  of  each  may  be  discerned,  and 
his  future  capabilities  may  be,  to  some 
extent,  foreseen.  These  capabilities  are 
the  indicators  of  the  course  of  reading 
first  required  ;  by  them  the  youth’s 
career  should  chiefly  lie  selected  and 
decided  on.  Unfortunately  in  most 
cases  careful  forethought  is  neglected. 
Qualities  that  actually  make  the  man 
are,  in  a  decision  that  affects  his  hopes 
and  happiness  for  life,  too  often  over¬ 
looked  ;  and  .some  mere  transient  in¬ 
cident,  esteemed  perhaps  a  stroke  of 
fortune,  is  accepted,  without  any  hesi¬ 
tating  thought  about  the  suitability  of 
its  results,  as  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  business  of  the  world.  The 
consequence  of  this  neglect  is  obvious 
enough.  In  every  social  and  commer¬ 
cial  sphere  we  find  men  drudging  on  in 
hopeless  slavery,  or  ruined  by  the  nat¬ 
ural  revolt  of  sensibilities  that  could  not 
be  controlled,  against  the  influence  of 
circumstances  wholly  inappropriate,  and 
for  which  these  sensibilities,  most  useful 
in  their  proper  sphere,  were  not  of  course 
designed. 

A  young  man’s  very  desultory  reading 
will  perhaps  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
means  for  finding  what  his  life’s  career 
should  be.  Knowing  himself,  or  being 
known,  as  has  been  said,  by  those  direct¬ 
ing  him,  and  by  his  own  discursive  read¬ 
ing  having  learnt  what  work  for  his 
peculiar  abilities  is  open  for  him  in  the 
world,  he  probably  will  judge  quite 
readily  what  line  of  study  he  should  at 


first  pursue,  and  following  out  this  clue, 
at  first  by  the  aid  of  judicious  external 
guidance,  he  will,  with  ever-increasing 
self-reliance  and  discrimination,  proceed 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  education 
and  the  inclination  of  his  own  mental 
disposition.  This  method  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  natural  order  by  which  intel¬ 
lectual  growth,  by  means  of  books,  or 
any  other  means,  proceeds.  To  make  a 
choice  of  certain  hundred  books  for  any 
man’s  perusal,  in  his  youth  or  afterward, 
is  but  a  feat  of  cleverness,  arousing  curi¬ 
osity  or  wonder,  but  evolving  nothing — 
ending  in  the  choice.  A  man  may  be 
possessed  of  any  number  of  good  books  ; 
and  possibly  a  thousand  books  might  be 
selected,  all  of  which  would  be  by  gen¬ 
eral  consent  called  excellent,  and  worth 
possessing  ,  and  perhaps  he  would  be 
none  the  better  for  them  all.  Young 
men  do  not  require  a  hundred  books  at 
once.  Indeed  the  fewer  well-selected 
books  a  youth  has  to  begin  with,  the 
more  safe  he  is  against  excessive  loss  of 
time.  His  most  important  question  is 
not,  what  shall  I  read  ?  but,  what  need 
I  read  ?  The  student’s  care  should  be 
to  read  as  little,  and  to  think  as  much 
as  possible.  Thus,  he  will  find  what 
thing  it  is  that  he  at  any  time  immedi¬ 
ately  requires  to  know,  and  he  will  make 
this  pressing  need  the  object  of  his  next 
acquirement  in  books.  This  method 
tends  to  education  ;  it  develops  mental 
power,  and  makes  a  cultivated  man.  A 
hundred  books  procured  and  read  with¬ 
out  appropriate  sympathy,  and  interest, 
and  thought,  will  merely  make  an  ani¬ 
mated  bookcase  of  the  man. 

Not  only  should  the  student’s  books 
be  few,  but  as  he  reads  he  should  be 
constantly  upon  his  guard.  Most  read¬ 
ers  read  to  ^  informed  or  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  ;  and  books  of  information  are 
absorbed  as  if  all  printed  statements 
must  of  course  be  true,  or  even  if  not 
true  must,  as  a  record,  be  worth  know¬ 
ing.  This  omnivorous,  careless  style  of 
reading  is  a  grievous  waste  of  life  and 
energy.  Were  books  read  with  critical, 
inquiring  thought,  the  time  misspent  in 
reading  would  be  wholesomely  reduced, 
and  readers  would  increase  in  mental 
power  in  due  proportion  to  their  in¬ 
creased  information. 

In  books  of  entertainment,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  fiction,  corresponding  careful- 
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ness  is  necessary.  There  are  books 
among  the  best  which  are,  in  various 
degrees  and  ways,  of  evil  influence,  and 
should  be  read  with  caution  and  reserve. 
To  yield  one’s  self  to  the  enjoyment  of 
an  entertaining  book  may  be  as  foolish  as 
to  give  one’s  self  into  the  hands  of  an 
untried  agreeable  companion.  Ability  to 
please  is  to  these  incautious  subjects  of 
it  a  most  dangerous  influence  ;  and  books 
as  well  as  men  when  most  attractive 
should  be  treated  warily.  In  Kabelais 
and  Swift,  in  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
coarse  manners  must  be  reprobated.  In 
George  Eliot’s  novels,  with  exceptions, 
and  in  "  Jane  Eyre,”  there  is  a  subtle 
taint  that  is  unwholesome  to  the  un¬ 
guarded  reader.  Thackeray  too  fre¬ 
quently  compels  us  to  associate  with  evil 
company  ;  and,  while  admiring  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  skill,  the  reader  should  keep  well 
outside  of  almost  every  group  in  Thack¬ 
eray’s  novels. 

Distinct  alike  from  the  progressive 
student  and  the  discriminating  reader, 
is  an  abundant  class  who,  without  indi¬ 
viduality,  are  mere  omnivorous  devotees 
of  books,  chiefly  reading  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day.  I'hese  people, 
through  excess  and  self-indulgence,  be¬ 
come  feeble-minded,  intellectually  dis¬ 


sipated,  and  incapable  of  serious  study. 
In  every  rank  of  life  the  book-devouring 
vice  abounds  ;  but  chiefly  among  women, 
girls,  and  boys  ;  men  finding  in  the  news¬ 
papers  their  daily  pabulum.  This 
thoughtless,  fragmentary  reading  has 
debilitated  the  contemporary  mental 
fibre  of  the  nation  ;  and  has  so  absorbed 
the  time,  we  cannot  say  the  attention, 
of  the  immense  majority  of  the  reading 
public,  that  many  of  them  are  ignorant 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  standard 
works  of  literature.  The  late  discussion, 
therefore,  about  books  has  been  of  use  ; 
it  has  made  known  to  the  great  commu¬ 
nity  of  people,  who  now  can  read,  the 
fact,  that  there  are  certain  books,  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  or  less,  far  more  worth  read¬ 
ing  than  the  popular  and  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  If  this  discovery 
could  be  impressed  upon  the  public  mind 
with  practical  effect,  the  result  would 
be  a  l^neficial  change  in  their  condition. 
The  abundant  tattle  and  affected  in¬ 
terest  about  names  and  things  of  mean 
and  transient  notoriety,  and  the  discur¬ 
sive  dinner-table  gossip  of  the  world 
would  then  perhaps  subside  ;  and  Eng¬ 
lish  conversation  would  become  a  con¬ 
stant  and  beneficial  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment. —  The  Quarterly  Rex'iew. 
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In  all  attempts  thoroughly  to  under¬ 
stand  a  great  dramatic  personation,  we 
are,  in  the  last  result,  thrown  back  on 
the  autobiography  of  the  actor.  While 
we  gaze,  the  illusion  will  be  more  or  less 
complete,  in  part  according  to  the  actor's 
gift,  in  part  according  to  stage  detail, 
but  reflection  will  afterwards  come  into 
play  ;  and,  just  in  the  measure  of  the 
experience  and  thoughtfulness  of  the 
critic,  comparisons  and  contrasts  will 
suggest  themselves.  Then  we  are  in  the 
realm  of  judgment,  rather  than  of  en¬ 
joyment,  pure  and  "imple  :  we  analyze 
and  dissect,  perforce.  The  final  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  actor  is  then  achieved,  when 
judgment  only  enhances  enjoyment. 
Much  in  the  theatre,  not  due  at  all  to  the 
actor,  may  combine  to  please,  and  to 
aid  illusion  ;  scenery,  machinery—  even 


dresses.  But  of  these  the  great  actor 
should  be  independent,  or  at  least  should 
use  them,  and  prove  them  subordinate 
or  even  unnecessary  ;  in  this  lies  one 
test  of  originality  and  greatness.  In  the 
degree  that  the  actor  is  consciously  de¬ 
pendent  on  these  his  interpretation  will 
be  more  or  less  mechanical ;  he  truly 
succeeds  as  he  renders  us  indifferent  to 
them,  as  he  takes  us  “  out  of  ourselves” 
suffusing  the  most  elaborate  touches 
with  a  sense  of  spontaneity,  due  to  his 
own  creative  and  immediate  apprehen¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  link  that  binds  the 
great  actor  to  the  audience,  learned  and 
unlearned  alike — the  touch  of  nature 
that,  on  the  stage,  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. 

While  we  look  on  the  stage  we  are  lost 
in  the  subject ;  when  we  recall  in  the 
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closet  we  are  curious  about  the  artist. 
We  would  fain  seize  the  secret  of  that 
subtle  power  of  identifying  himself  or 
herself  with  orders  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  which  may  be  foreign  to  any  personal 
experience,  or  even  opposed  to  it.  We 
would  fain  know  whether  there  has  been 
aught  exceptional  in  the  mental  history, 
or  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  actor 
has  lived,  to  stimulate  such  powers  of 
realizing  and  presenting.  It  is  this  ten¬ 
dency  that  makes  details  about  the  lives 
of  great  actors  and^ctresses  so  interest¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  end  associates  their  per¬ 
sonalities  in  some  cases  so  intimately 
with  certain  rules.  There  is  an  idle 
gossip  which  is  contemptible  ;  but  there 
is  a  natural  curiosity  also  which  is  in¬ 
evitable,  and  without  which  the  highest 
dramatic  criticism  is  impossible.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  it  may  be  said  that  the  less 
we  can  account  for  the  power,  the  more 
attracted  we  become.  In  one  aspect  of 
it,  indeed,  the  actor’s  genius  may  be 
measured  by  his  or  her  power  of  passing 
into  “  frames  and  feelings’"  contrary  to 
the  current  of  natural  tendency,  and  of 
which  no  clear  critical  account  can  be 
given.  The  width  of  the  rubicon  that 
must  be  crossed  to  enter  this  new  world 
measures  the  amount  of  power.  Miss 
Farren,  in  a  light  burlesque,  does  not 
need  to  take  a  long  voyage.  Miss  Mary 
.Anderson,  when  she  essays  Rosalind, 
has  to  take  a  longer  one,  and  yet  a  longer 
when  she  plays  Juliet ;  but  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  when  she  impersonated  Lady 
Macbeth,  had  to  take  a  much  longer  one 
still.  The  sleep-walking  scene,  on  this 
theory,  would  be  the  highest  testing- 
point.  To  enter  into  those  complica¬ 
tions  of  feeling  and  of  motive,  those 
wholly  abnormal  conditions,  implies-  a 
subtle  though  undefined  psychology  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  systematic  psychol¬ 
ogist,  however  much  and  earnestly  he 
may  strive.  Ophelia,  in  this  respect, 
simple  as  the  original  lines  of  her  char¬ 
acter  appear  in  the  main  to  have  been, 
is  one  of  the  most  trying  characters  for 
the  actress  ;  and  in  the  measure  that 
she  maintains  the  unity  of  type,  even 
through  all  the  mental  shocks  and  dis¬ 
turbances  that  finally  merged  into  mad¬ 
ness  itself,  we  shall  discover  something 
of  the  reach  and  grasp  of  her  genius. 
So,  too,  with  Hamlet  and  lago  ;  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  stage,  or  the  best  schooled 


elocution,  will  do  but  little  to  help  the 
actoi  in  their  case. 

“To  present  the  man  thinking  aloud 
is  the  most  difficult  achievement  of  our 
art,’’  says  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  “  Here 
the  actor  who  has  no  real  gnp  of  the 
character,  but  simply  recites  the  speeches 
with  a  certain  grace  and  intelligence, 
will  be  untrue.  The  more  intent  he  is 
upon  the  words,  and  the  less  on  the 
ideas  that  dictated  them,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  mechanical  interpretation.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  to  express  to  an  audience 
all  the  involutions  of  thought,  the  specu¬ 
lation,  doubt,  wavering,  which  reveal 
the  meditative  but  irresolute  mind.  As 
the  varying  shades  of  fancy  pass  and  re¬ 
pass  the  mirror  of  the  face,  they  may 
yield  more  material  to  the  studious  play¬ 
goer  than  he  is  likely  to  get  by  a  diligent 
poring  over  the  text,  &c.  I  challenge  the 
acute  student  to  ponder  over  Hamlet’s 
renunciation  of  Ophelia — one  of  the  most 
complex  scenes  in  all  the  drama — and 
say  that  he  has  learned  more  from  his 
meditations  than  he  could  be  taught  by 
players  whose  intelligence  is  equal  to  his 
own.’’* 

“  Dr.  Johnson,”  Mr.  Irving  adds 
further  on,  “  was  discussing  plays  and 
players  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  he  said, 

‘  Garrick,  madam,  was  no  declaimer  ; 
there  was  not  one  of  his  own  scene- 
shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken  “  to 
be  or  not  to  be  ”  better  than  he  did  ; 
yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I  ever  saw 
whom  I  could  call  a  master,  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy  ;  though  I  liked 
him  best  in  comedy.  A  true  conception 
of  character,  and  natural  expression  of 
it,  were  his  distinguished  excellences.’  ” 

Each  new  and  earnest  effort  to  present 
a  great  and  typical  dramatic  character 
thus  reveals  to  us  a  new  personality,  as 
well  as  a  new  Hamlet  or  Ophelia,  a  new 
Desderoona  or  a  Portia  ;  and  the  study 
is  therefore  a  double  one — autobio¬ 
graphic  as  regards  the  actor,  and  inter¬ 
pretative  as  regards  the  drama.  The 
frank  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a 
great  actress,  the  honest  record  of  the 
difficulties  that  lay  before’  her,  and  the 
means  she  took  to  meet  and  to  overcome 
them,  must  therefore  be  of  the  greatest 

•  "  The  Art  of  Acting.”  English  Illustrated 
Magasine. 
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interest  and  value.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Lady  Martin’s  book  is  as  much  of 
an  autobiof!;raphy  as  it  is  a  criticism  or 
an  interpretation  of  Shakespeare.  A 
supeificid  criticism,  indeed,  might  urge 
this  as  an  objection  to  the  book,  and 
call  it  egotistic  ;  but  it  was  a  necessity 
of  the  case  that  it  should  in  a  certain 
degree  be  so  ;  and  in  this  will  lie  the 
great  attraction  to  those  who  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  rather  than  formal,  and  who 
believe  that  life’s  riddles,  and  therefore 
also  the  riddles  of  the  drama,  admit  of 
an  imaginative  and  human,  rather  than 
of  a  critical  and  logical  solution.  She 
here  enables  any  one  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  do  pleasantly  in  the  closet  what 
the  cultured  and  critical  beholder  in 
forinef  days  could  only  have  done  with 
difficulty  after  many  visits  to  the  theatre, 
and  some  severe  processes  of  thought  ; 
so  that  if  we  cannot  see  the  actor,  we 
may  still  have  compensations  in  the 
book.  She  has  adopted  the  epistolary 
form,  and  nothing  could  be  better  suited 
for  the  kind  of  confessions  she  has  to 
make.  The  first  three  letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  friend.  Miss  Jewsbury, 
who  died  before  the  fourth  was  finished  ; 
and  the  rest  are  addressed  to  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Kuskin.  The  studies  are 
seven— of  Ophelia,  Portia,  Desdemona, 
Juliet,  Imogen,  Rosalind,  and  Beatrice. 

These  letters  will  in  many  ways  illus¬ 
trate  what  we  have  said,  and  we  shall 
now  turn  to  them  for  corroborative  aid 
and  anecdote. 

First  of  all  let  us  inquire  whether  the 
facts  of  Miss  Faucit’s  life  and  training 
suggest  explanations  of  her  success,  and 
throw  light  on  her  development  as  an 
actress,  if  they  do  not  account  for  her 
genius  and  power.  If  it  be  true,  as  the 
poet  says,  that — 

Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 

May  be  in  days  of  gloom  fulfilled, 

it  is  also  true,  as  Goethe  so  often  said, 
that  genius  must  be  formed  in  solitude 
if,  like  talent,  it  must  attest  itself  by 
contact  and  commerce  with  the  world. 
A  few  facts  ’  gleaned  from  this  volume 
will  suggest  some  explanation  of  Miss 
Faucit’s  remarkable  power  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call 
vicarious  living  and  feeling.  When  a 
child  she  was  left  much  alone  to  muse 


and  brood  over  the  world  of  Shakespeare. 
She  was  not  influenced  by  the  opinions 
of  others,  by  the  interpretations  or  the 
impersonations  of  others.  She  lived  in 
a  world  of  her  own,  and  her  fancy  filled 
it.  She  formed  her  conceptions  of 
Shakespeare’s  men  and  women  in  soli¬ 
tude.  She  tells  us  : — 

**  In  my  childhood  I  was  much  alone 
— taken  early  away  from  school  because 
of  delicate  health  ;  often  sent  to  spend 
months  at  the  sea  side  in  the  charge  of 
kind  but  busy  peof^le,  who,  finding  me 
happy  with  my  books  on  the  beach,  left 
me  there  long  hours  by  myself.  I  had 
begged  from  home  the  Shakespeare  T 
had  been  used  to  read  there — an  acting 
edition  by  John  Kemble.  .  .  .  Like 
all  children,  I  kept,  as  a  rule,  my  great¬ 
est  delight  to  myself.  I  remember  on 
some  occasions,  after  I  returned  home 
to  my  usual  studies,  when  a  doubt  arose 
about  some  passage  which  had  happened 
to  be  in  the  little  storehouse  of  my 
memory,  being  able  to  repeat  whole 
chapters  and  scenes  of  my  favorites  to 
the  amused  ears  of  those  about  me.  But 
I  never  revealed  how  much  my  life  was 
wrapped  up  in  them,  even  to  my  only 
sister,  .dear  as  she  was  to  me.  She  was 
many  years  older  than  myself,  and  too 
fond  of  fun  to  share  in  my  day  and 
night  dreams.  I  knew  1  should  only  be 
laughed  at.  Then  I  had  lived  again  and 
again  through  the  whole  childhood  and 
loves  of  many  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines, 
long  before  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to 
impersonate  them,  and  make  them,  in 
my  fashion,  my  own.” 

The  individual  experiences  of  the 
actor  have  an  indirect  but  ineffable  effect 
upon  the  impersonations  :  thus  Macready 
confessed  that  when  he  played  Virginius, 
after  burying  his  beloved  daughter,  his 
experience  gave  a  new  force  to  his  act¬ 
ing  in  the  most  pathetic  situations  of 
the  play. 

Again,  here  is  a  very  interesting  and 
suggestive  autobiographical  trait  : — 

“  The  manner  of  Desdemona’ s  death 
increased  her  hold  upon  my  imagina¬ 
tion.  Owing,  I  suppose,  to  delicate 
health  and  the  weak  action  of  my  heart, 
the  fear  of  being  smothered  haunted  me 
continually.  The  very  thought  of  being 
in  a  crowd,  of  any  pressure  near  me, 
would  fill  me  with  terror.  I  would  give 
up  any  pleasure  rather  than  face  it. 
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Thus  it  was  that,  owing  to  this  favorite 
terror  of  ray  own,  the  raanner  of  Des* 
deraona's  death  had  a  fearful  significance 
for  rae.  That  she  should,  in  the  raidst 
of  this  frightful  death-agony,  be  able  not 
only  to  forgive  her  torturer,  but  to  keep 
her  love  for  hira'unchanged,  was  a  height 
of  nobleness  surpassing  that  of  all  the 
knights  and  heroes  I  had  ever  heard  or 
read  of.  Hers,  too,  was  '  the  pang  with¬ 
out  the  palra.’  Juliet,  Cordelia,  Imogen, 
Herraione,  sufferers  as  they  were,  had 
no  such  suffering  as  this.  For  hers  was 
the  supreme  anguish  of  dying,  while  the 
one  in  whose  regard  she  desired  to  stand 
highest  believed  her  tainted  and  impure  ! 
To  a  loving,  noble  woman  what  fate 
could  be  more  terrible  than  this  ?'  ’ 

The  result  was  that  the  text  of  Shake- 
speaie  itself  became  to  her  but  the  com* 
mentary  on  a  wider  sphere.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  hints  to  the  fountain-head, 
and  constructed  complete  biographies 
of  his  heroines.  She  traced  their  growth 
step  by  step  from  the  earliest  stages, 
noting  their  peculiarities  as  they  sprang 
and  budded.  The  silent,  almost  un¬ 
noticed  tendencies  of  temperament  that, 
to  the  eye  of  sympathy  and  love,  fore¬ 
tell  so  much,  but  are  usually  lost  on 
the  meiely  practical  and  common-sense 
mind,  however  constantly  near,  she  en¬ 
deavored  to  estimate  as  formative  forces 
in  the  character  that  was  to  be,  and 
which,  in  its  ripeness,  she  was  to  por¬ 
tray.  What  Ophelia  had  btenasa  child 
was  an  earnest  inquiry  with  her  ;  and 
the  lack  of  a  mother’s  keen  and  loving 
insight,  as  well  as  the  presence  and 
teaching  of  an  old  pedant-courtier  father, 
were  fully  realized  and  allowed  for. 
The  wide  gap  between  the  dreamy,  im¬ 
pressible  girl,  Desdemona,  and  the 
worldly  father  was  imaginatively  real¬ 
ized  in  all  its  fatal  effects.  As  it  was 
with  Ophelia  and  Desdemona,  so  it  was 
with  Imogen,  and  Juliet,  and  Portia, 
and  Rosalind,  and  Beatrice,  and  the 
.whole  circle  of  loved  creations  ;  and  so, 
likewise,  in  some  measure  with  the  heroes 
with  whom  they  became  related.  For 
in  a  play,  as  in  Itfe,  men  and  women  are 
mirrors  that  reflect  each  other.  In  this 
way,  while  she  learned  to  realize  each 
character  as  a  unit,  as  a  personality, 
with  a  past  that  had  greatly  determined 
the  present  and  would  greatly  determine 
the  future,  she  saw  them  in  relation 
New  SiEiss.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  i 


with  others  whose  influence  was  power¬ 
ful,  and  in  whose  web  of  fate  too  often 
they  were  helplessly  entangled.  The 
following  passage  indicates  at  once  her 
system  of  study,  her  aim,  and  its  results, 
no  less  than  it  throws  light  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  character  of  Imogen  : — 

“  The  opening  scenes,  in  which 
Imogen  appears,  are  a  proof,  among 
many  others,  how  much  Shakespeare  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  personators  of  his 
heroines.  In  them  the  actress  must 
contrive  to  produce  the  impression  of  a 
character  of  which  all  that  is  afterward 
seen  of  Imogen  is  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment.  '  In  look,  in  bearing,  in  tone  and 
accent,  we  must  see  the  princess,  strong 
in  the  possession  of  fine  and  cultivated 
intelligence,  and  equal,  through  all  her 
womanly  tenderness,  and  by  very  reason 
of  that  tenderness,  to  any  strain  which 
may  be  put  upon  her  fortitude  and  en¬ 
durance — one  who,  while  she  draws  on 
all  insensibly  to  admire  her  by  her  mere 
presence,  at  the  same  time  inspires  them 
with  a  reverent  devotion.  Ah  !  how 
little  those  who,  in  mere  ignorance, 
speak  slightingly  of  the  actor’s  art  can 
know  of  the  mental  and  moral  training 
which  is  needed  to  take  home  into  the 
being,  and  then  to  express  in  action, 
however  faintly,  what  must  have  been 
in  the  poet’s  mind  as  his  vision  of 
Imogen  found  expression  in  the  language 
he  had  put  into  her  mouth  !” 

And  how  much  does  a  passage  like 
this  aid  the  reader  in  an  understanding 
of  Ophelia’s  character  and  destiny  ! — 

“  The  baby  Ophelia  was  left,  as  I 
fancy,  to  the  kindly  but  thoroughly  un¬ 
sympathetic  tending  of  country  folk, 
who  knew  little  of  *  inland  nurture.’ 
Think  of  her  sweet,  fond,  sensitive, 
tender-hearted,  the  offspring  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  dead  mother,  cared  for  only  by 
roughly  mannered  and  uncultured  na¬ 
tures  !  One  can  see  the  lonely  child, 
lonely  from  choice,  with  no  playmates 
of  her  kind,  wandering  by  the  streams, 
plucking  flowers,  making  wreaths  and 
coronals,  learning  the  names  of  all  the 
wild  flowers  in  glade  and  dingle,  having 
many  favorites,  listening  with  eager  ears 
when  amused,  or  lulled  to  sleep  at  night 
by  the  country  songs,  whose  words  (in 
true  country  fashion,  not  too  refined) 
come  back  again  vividly  to  her  memory, 
with  the  fitting  melodies,  only,  as  such 
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wits  are  flown.  Thus  it  is  that  when 
she  has  been/  blasted  with  ecstasy  ’  all 
the  country  customs  return  to  her  mind  : 
the  manner  of  burying  the  dead,  the 
strewing  the  grave  with  flowers,  '  at  his 
head  a  grass-green  turf,  at  his  heels  a 
stone,’  with  all  the  other  country  cere¬ 
monies.  I  think  it  important  to  keep 
in  view  this  part  of  her  supposed  life, 
because  it  puts  to  flight  all  the  coarse 
suggestions  which  unimaginative  critics 
have  sometimes  made  to  explain  how 
Ophelia  came  to  utter  snatches  of  such 
ballads  as  never  ought  to  issue  from  a 
young  and  cultured  woman’s  lips.” 

Or  take  this  on  Juliet,  as  attesting 
the  determination  to  reach  the  secret  of 
character,  and  hold  it  as  a  whole  : — 

”  Poor  J  uliet !  with  a  father  who  loves 
her  in  a  wilful,  passionate  way,  with^the 
understanding  that  when  he  has  set  his 
mind  upon  a  thing  her  will  shall  always 
bend  to  his  ;  with  a  mother  who,  if  she 
loves  her  daughter,  entirely  fails  to 
understand  her  nature,  or  to  feel  for  her 
like  a  mother  where  even  hard  moth¬ 
ers  are  tender,  and  having  for  her  only 
other  friend  her  foster-mother — a  coarse- 
minded,  weakly  indulgent,  silly  woman, 
over  whom,  since  her  infancy,  she  has 
ruled  and  tyrannized  by  turns  ;  not  one 
of  them  having,  as  we  are  brought  to 
see,  an  idea  of  marriage  beyond  the  good 
worldly  match  thought  necessary  for  the 
rich  heiress  of  the  Capulets  !  Amid 
such  surroundings  has  bloomed  into 
early  girlhood  this  creature,  with  a  rich 
imagination  full  of  romance,  and  with  a 
boundless  capacity  for  self-devotion. 
Her  dreams  are  of  a  future,  with  a  love 
in  store  for  her  responsive  to  her  own 
capacity  for  loving,  and  they  are  in¬ 
spired  by  an  ideal  hero,  possessing  the 
best  attributes  of  manhood — a  love  in 
which  her  whole  being  should  be  merged, 
and  by  which  her  every  faculty  and  feel¬ 
ing  should  be  quickened  into  noblest 
life.” 

A  companion  glimpse  of  Desdemona 
— significant  for  its  clear  insight  and  fine 
sympathy — may  follow  : — 

”  This  wide  difference  of  feeling  could 
not  have  existed  had  there  been  any  lov¬ 
ing  sympathy  between  the  father  and  his 
child.  He  would  have  foreseen  the 
danger  of  exposing  a  girl  dawning  into 
womanhood,  and  of  sensibilities  so  deep. 


would  have  turned  to  him  when  she 
found  herself  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
mastered  by  a  feeling,  the  indulgence  in 
which  must  wreck  his  peace  or  her  own. 
But  the  father,  who  is  only  the  ‘  Lord 
of  Duty,’  has  established  no  claim  upon 
her  heart ;  and  that  heart,  hitherto  un¬ 
touched,  is  stolen  from  her  during  these 
long  interviews,  insensibly,  but  for¬ 
ever.”  • 

Lady  Martin’s  ideas  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  actress — more  especially  the 
tragic  actress — having  apprehended  the 
character  she  impersonates  as  a  unity, 
is  admirably  put.  But  there  is  more. 

The  leading  actor,  as  we  have  seen, 
ought  not  only  to  have  mastered  the 
character  with  which  he  is  immediately 
concerned,  but  also  all  those  in  the  play, 
by  whose  presence  or  influence  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  subject  was  aided  or 
accelerated.  Much  of  the  character  of 
the  byplay  must  be  determined  by  this. 
Without  compliance  with  it,  indeed,  the 
byplay  is  certain  to  be  overdone,  asser¬ 
tive,  and  without  the  subdued  reserve 
from  which,  in  tragedy  most  often, 
springs  its  significance.  As  in  comedy 
the  byplay  derives  its  effect  from  defects 
in  the  character,  or  from  oddities  of 
manner,  or  from  unconscious  cross-pur¬ 
poses  in  intention  ;  so,  in  tragedy,  it 
springs  from  serious  and  fatalistic  under¬ 
currents  of  thought  and  passion  which 
finally  color  all  the  current  of  the  action. 
The  tragic  actor  must  thus  apprehend 
with  the  deepest  sympathy  the  character 
and  bias  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  purpose  and  meaning  that  Lady  Mar¬ 
tin  ventures  on  this  caveat  : — 

”  Perhaps  you  will  think  that,  in  the 
fulness  of  my  sympathy  for  Ophelia,  I 
feel  too  little  for  Hamlet.  But  this  is  not 
really  so.  One  cannot  judge  Hamlet’s 
actions  by  ordinary  rules.  He  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  meshes  of  a  ruthless  des¬ 
tiny,  from  which  by  nature  and  tem¬ 
perament  he  is  powerless  to  extricate 
himself.  In  the  infirmity  of  character 
which  expends  its  force  in  words,  and 
shrinks  from  resolute  action,  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  drags  down  Ophelia  with  him. 
They  arc  the  victims  of  the  same  inexor¬ 
able  fate.  I  could  find  much  to  say  in 
explanation  and  in  extenuation  of  the 
shortcomings  of  one  upon  whom  a  task 
was  laid,  which  he  of  all  men,  by  the  es- 
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It  is  because  of  the  same  law,  and  in 
defence  of  the  same  principle,  that  Lady 
Martin  deprecates  the  commitment  of  a 
character  like  Rosalind  to  the  mere 
comedy  actor  : — 

"  It  was  surely  a  strange  perversion 
which  assigned  Rosalind,  as  at  one  time 
it  had  assigned  Portia,  to  actresses  whose 
strength  lay  in  comedy.  Even  the  joy¬ 
ous,  buoyant  side  of  her  nature  could 
hardly  have  justice  done  to  it  in  their 
hands  ;  for  that  is  so  inextricably  min¬ 
gled  with  deep  womanly  tenderness,  with 
an  active  intellect,  disciplined  by  fine 
culture,  as  well  as  tempered  by  a  certain 
native  distinction,  that  a  mere  comedian 
could  not  give  the  true  tone  and  color¬ 
ing  even  to  her  playfulness  and  her  wit. 
Those  forest  scenes  between  Orlando 
and  herself  are  not,  as  comedy  actresses 
would  be  apt  to  make  them,  merely 
pleasant  fooling.  At  the  core  of  all  that 
Rosalind  says  and  does  lies  a  passionate 
love,  as  pure  and  all-absorbing  as  ever 
swayed  a  woman’s  heart.  Surely  it  was 
the  finest  and  boldest  of  all  devices,  one 
on  which  only  a  Shakespeare  could  have 
ventured,  to  put  his  heroine  into  such  a 
position  that  she  could,  without  reveal¬ 
ing  her  own  secret,  probe  the  heart  of 
her  lover  to  the  very  bottom,  and  so  as¬ 
sure  herself  that  the  love  which  pos¬ 
sessed  her  own  being  was  as  completely 
master  of  his.  Neither  could  any  but 
Shakespeare  have  so  carried  out  this 
daring  design,  that  the  woman  thus  rare¬ 
ly  placed  for  gratifying  the  impulses  of 
her  own  heart,  and  testing  the  sincerity 
of  her  lover’s,  should  come  triumphant¬ 
ly  out  of  the  ordeal,  charming  us  during 
the  time  of  probation  by  wit,  by  fancy, 
by  her  pretty  womanly  wayMvardness, 
playing  like  summer  lightning  over  her 
throbbing  tenderness  of  heart,  and  never 
in  the  gayest  sallies  of  her  happiest 
moods  losing  one  grain  of  our  respect." 

As  illustrating  the  undercurrent  of 
significance  that  may  attach  itself  to  the 
byplay  in  dramatic  acting,  many  weighty 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  these 
letters.  But  ];)erhaps  t.he  most  suited  to 
our  present  purpose,  as  revealing  the 
author’s  care  and  consciousness,  is  the 
following,  on  the  writer's  way  of  dealing 
with  the  death-scene  of  Desdemona  : — 

"  My  friends  used  to  say,  as  Mr. 


otherwise  ?  I  would  no$  die  dishonored 
in  Othello’s  esteem.  This  was  bitterer 
than  five  thousand  deaths.  Then  I 
thought  of  ail  his  after-suffering  when 
he  should  come  to  know  how  he  had 
mistaken  me  !  The  agony  for  him  which 
filled  my  heart,  as  well  as  the  mortal 
agony  of  death  which  I  felt  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  made  my  cries  and  struggles  no 
doubt  very  vehement  and  very  real.  My 
whole  soul  was  flung  into  the  entreaty 
but  for  '  half  an  hour  !’  '  but  while  I  say 
one  prayer  !’ — which  prayer  would  have 
been  for  him.  Then,  when  she  hears 
for  the  first  time  that  Cassio  is  the  sup¬ 
posed  accomplice  in  her  guilt,  it  was  as 
though  I  spoke  for  myself  in  uttering  the 
swift  rejoinder,  '  Send  for  the  man  and 
ask  him  !’  ’’ 

A  companion  instance  may  be  found 
in  the  account  of  the  beauty  of  Portia 
in  the  famous  casket  scene  ; — 

’*  Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  of  the  casket  scenes  what  tortuies 
of  suspense  must  Portia  have  endured, 
for  by  this  time  her  heart  has  made  its 
choice  !  How  she  must  try  to  rest  her 
faith  in  her  father’s  love,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  '  good  inspiration  ’  which  de¬ 
vised  this  choice  of  caskets  may  prove 
itself  in  the  choice  of  the  one  ’  who  shall 
rightly  love  ’  !  Hard  it  is  for  her  to 
know  the  right  casket  and  yet  to  give  no 
hint  ;  and  not  only  not  be  herself  '  for¬ 
sworn,’ but  by  ordering  her  suite  'to 
stand  aloof,’  far  apart  from  the  caskets, 
to  ensure  that  no  accident  shall  unin¬ 
tentionally  on  the  part  of  a  bystander 
direct  Bassanio’s  choice  !  With  what  a 
heart-leap  she  finds  him  choose  the  right 
casket  !  with  what  excess  of  happiness  ! 

O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  tby  ecstasy. 

In  measure  rein  tby  joy,  scant  this  excess  ; 

I  feel  too  much  tby  blessing  ;  make  it  less. 

For  fear  I  surfeit. 

Then,  when  Bassanio  comes  to  claim 
her  according  to  the  'gentle  scroll,’ 
how  frankly  and  nobly  she  gives  him  not 
only  all  he  asks — herself — but  her  very 
all,  with  the  desire  that  she  could  be 
’  trebled  twenty  times  herself  ’ — '  in  virt¬ 
ues,  beauties,  livings,  friends,  exceed 
amount  ’  !” 

With  regard  to  the  unselfish  and 
purely  artistic  purpose  that  inspired 
Lady  Martin  in  her  dramatic  work  there 
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in  a  very  high  degree  its  own  end  and 
its  own  reward,  and  not  a  mere  means 
to  any  end — such  as  wealth,  social  posi¬ 
tion,  or  enjoyment.  Speaking  at  page 
373  (note)  of  her  desire  to  buy  her 
"  doll-self  ” — “  Miss  Helen  Faucit  as 
the  Lady  Margaret  in  ‘Separation,’" 
which,  to  her  pleasurable  surprise,  she 
saw  on  a  bazaar  stall — she  says,  "  My 
funds  at  that  time  might  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  such  extravagance,  and  I  felt  too 
shy  to  ask  the  price.  It  was  a  grandly 
got-up  lady  ;  and  although  my  salary 
was  the  largest  ever  given  in  those  days, 

I  was,  as  a  minor,  only  allowed  by  my 
friends  a  slight  increase  to  the  pocket- 
money  which  had  been  mine  before  my 
d/bui.  Happily  for  me,  both  then  and 
since,  money  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
slight  importance  in  my  regard.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  my  art,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  freshness  and  freedom  of  spirit  which 
are  essential  to  true  distinction  in  it, 
have  always  been  my  first  thought.” 

We  wish  it  to  be  noted  that  we  do  not 
here  enter  into  any  criticism  of  Lady 
Martin’s  interpretation  of  Shakespeare’s 
characters  in  detail ;  were  we  to  do  that 
we  should  have  to  make  no  end  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  writings  of  such  authorities 
as  Professor  Dowden,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Furnivall,  and  others,  and  to  insti¬ 
tute  comparisons  with  them  ;  we  are 
concerned  to  illustrate  Lady  Martin’s 
methods  by  citations  from  her  letters, 
and  thus  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
great  subjects  to  which  she  so  effective¬ 
ly  draws  attention. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  degree  to 
which  a  true  tragic  artist  may  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  accessories  of  scenery, 
stage  machinery,  &c.  On  this  point 
Lady  Martin’s  words  have  no  uncertain 
sound,  and  they  may  be  read  with  an 
added  meaning  in  view  of  the  bold  and 
studious  efforts  being  made  to-day  to 
subordinate  the  actor  to  these  things  in 
mere  sensational  effect : — 

‘‘  For  myself  I  can  truly  say  I  would 
rather  the  mise  en  sc^ne  should  fall  short 
of  being  sufficient  than  that  it  should  be 
overloaded.  However  great  the  strain 
— I  have  too  often  felt  it — of  so  engag¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  my  audience  as  to  make 
them  forget  the  poverty  of  the  scenic 
illustrations,  I  would  rather  at  all  times 
have  encountered  it  than  have  had  to 


withdraw  the  spectator  s  mind  from  the 
essentials  of  a  great  drama  to  dwell  upon 
its  mere  adjuncts.  When  Juliet  is  on 
the  balcony,  it  is  on  her  the  eye  should 
be  riveted.  It  should  not  be  wandering 
away  to  the  moonlight  or  to  the  pome¬ 
granate  trees  of  Capulet's  garden,  how¬ 
ever  skilfully  simulated  by  the  scene- 
painter’s  and  the  machinist’s  skill.  The 
actress  who  is  worthy  to  interpret  that 
scene  requires  the  undivided  attention 
of  her  audience.  I  cite  this  merely  as 
one  of  a  host  of  illustrations  that  have 
occurred  to  my  mind  in  seeing  the  lavish 
waste  of  merely  material  accessories 
upon  the  stage  in  recent  years.’’ 

And  with  regard  to  the  evil  effects 
produced  in  the  case  of  high  dramatic 
work  by  the  calls  before  the  curtain  in 
the  middle  of  the  play.  Lady  Martin  has 
some  words  so  serious,  so  pregnant  of 
warning,  that  intelligent  playgoers  should 
draw  an  incitement  from  them  to  set 
their  faces  very  firmly  against  such  a 
practice.  She  writes  : — 

"  For  myself  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
never  cared,  after  having  been  forced, 
to  yield  to  a  call  during  the  progress  of 
the  play.  On  the  occasions  when  the 
long-continued  and  not-to-be-silenced 
clamor  of  the  audience  left  me  no  choice, 
and  I  had  gone  before  them  (I  fear  very 
ungraciously),  I  have  never  been  the 
same  afterward  ;  never  able  to  lose  my¬ 
self  in  full  measure  in  the  illusion  of  the 
story  ;  never  again  for  that  night  the 
same  Pauline,  Rosalind,  or  whatever  else 
I  was  acting,  that  I  was  before  this  in¬ 
terruption.  It  was  ever  my  desire  to 
forget  my  audience.  Little  did  they, 
who  only  meant  kindness,  know  how 
much  they  took  from  my  power  of  work¬ 
ing  out  my  conceptions  when  they  forced 
me  in  this  way  out  of  my  dream-world.’’ 

Mr.  Irving  has  been  careful  to  warn 
us*  against  regarding  that  which  looks 
spontaneous  on  the  stage  as  being  neces¬ 
sarily  the  result  of  some  kind  of  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  moment.  A  practised  actor 
addressing  young  aspirants  (as  Mr. 
Irving  to  a  great  extent  was  in  speaking 
to  the  students  of  Harvard  College) 
could  not  err  in  dwelling  rather  upon 
the  labors  of  the  profession,  and  the  re- 

*  “  The  Art  of  Acting.”  English  Illustrated 
Magatine. 
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suits  gained  by  conscientious  attention 
to  every  detail,  than  on  creative  genius 
and  inspiration. 

“It  is  often  supposed,"  he  urged, 
“  that  great  actors  trust  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  moment.  Nothing  could  be 
more  erroneous.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  such  moments,  when  an  actor  at  a 
while  heat  illumines  some  passage  with 
a  dash  of  imagination  (and  this  mental 
condition,  by  the  way,  is  impossible  to 
the  student  sitting  in  his  arm-chair) ;  but 
the  great  actor’s  surprises  are  generally 
well  weighed,  studied;  and  balanced. 
We  know  that  Edmund  Kean  constantly 
practised  before  a  mirror  effects  which 
startled  his  audience  by  their  apparent 
spontaneity.  And  it  is  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  such  effects  which  enables  an 
actor,  after  many  years,  to  present  many 
great  characters  with  remarkable  com¬ 
pleteness.’’ 

Nothing  great  without  labor  ;  yet  the 
faculty  of  reproducing  touches  well  prac¬ 
tised  as  though  they  were  spontaneous, 
and  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  is  itself  a  rare  kind  of  genius, 
really  as  little  to  be  cultivated  as  those 
white  heats  which  at  certain  moments 
illumine  some  passage  with  a  flash  of 
imagination.  The  moral  is  that,  genius 
or  no  genius,  labor  is  essential  :  it 
polishes  the  gem  and  brightens  all  its 
lustre — its  subtle  interchanging  shades  of 
color  and  of  tint  :  it  makes  the  common 
stone  to  shine  as  if  it  were  a  gem,  till  in 
some  lights  the  gem  and  the  stone  are 
hardly  distinguishable.  Lady  Martin’s 
book  is  burdened  with  the  same  lesson 
as  Mr.  Irving  enforces.  The  actor,  to 
be  successful,  must,  like  the  novelist,  as 
Mr.  Trollope  tells  us,  dwell  with  his 
characters,  must  keep  their  company  in 


fair  day  and  foul,  and  learn  secrets 
which  even  on  the  stage  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  highest  illumination  he  cannot 
plainly  communicate.  Vet  to  his  in¬ 
spiration,  due  in  great  part  to  this,  they 
owe  point,  definiteness,  the  quality  that 
differentiates  and  gives  distinction.  The 
actor  in  this  case  at  once  possesses  his 
character  and  is  possessed  by  it ;  so  that 
it  is  no  formal  phrase,  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  fact,  to  say  “  Miss  Faucit’s 
Juliet,’’  “  Mr.  Irving’s  Hamlet,’’  "  Miss 
Terry’s  Olivia,’’  and  so  on.  And  wher¬ 
ever  this  height  of  dramatic  inspiration 
is  reached,  the  actor  must  live  in  an 
ideal  world,  none  the  less  real  that  it  has 
but  a  limited  footing  in  external  present¬ 
ment  on  the  stage.  Time  and  space  are 
alike  its  servants  as  imagination  bodies 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen.  When 
we  realize  this  we  can  apprehend  how  it 
was  that  Lady  Martin  had  such  a  dislike 
to  calls  before  the  curtain  in  the  middle 
of  the  play.  For  our  part,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  deepest  tragic  impression  we 
have  often  felt  the  drawback  of  such 
calls  even  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  would 
much  have  preferred  not  to  see  Hamlet 
come  to  life  again,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  full  of  life,  re-emerge  from  their 
cerements.  It  is  different  with  plays 
such  as  “  As  you  Like  it,’’  and  charac¬ 
ters  like  Rosalind,  where  Shakespeare 
has  anticipated  any  doubt  on  that  score 
by  definite  direction. 

Lady  Martin’s  book  cannot  fail  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  of  what  she  intended. 
The  more  widely  it  is  known,  and  the 
more  thoughtfully  and  earnestly  it  is 
read,  the  greater,  we  venture  to  think, 
will  be  the  boon  to  all  true  women  and 
to  all  Shakespearian  students. — Gentle¬ 
man  s  Magazine. 
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The  most  curious  perhaps  of  the 
“  Curiosities  of  Literature  ’’  is  this  slip 
of  ignorance  D' Israeli  himself  makes  of 
the  precise  kind  that  he  is  gibbeting  in 
Congreve  and  others.  In  exposing  the 
incompetence  of  the  editor  of  “  Re¬ 
liquiae  Gethinianae  ’’ — the  posthumously 
published  commonplace  book  of  that 
Lady  Grace  Gethiti  whose  monument  is 


in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey 
— he  says  : — 

The  Reliquice  Gtthiniana  might  well  have  de¬ 
lighted  their  readers  ;  but  those  who  had  read 
Lord  Bacon’s  “  Essays  ”  and  other  writers, 
such  as  Owen  Feltham  and  Osborne,  from 
whom  these  relics  are  chiefly  extracted,  might 
have  wondered  that  Bacon  should  have  been  so 
little  known  to  the  families  of  the  Nortons  and 
the  Get  hi  ns,  to  whom  her  ladyship  was  allied  ; 
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to  Congreve  and  the  editor  ;  and  still  more 
particularly  to  subsequent  compilers.as  Ballard, 
in  his  “  Memoirs.”  and  lately  the  Rev.  Mark 
Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  Granger,  who 
both  give  specimens  of  these  relics  without  a 
suspicion  that  they  were  transcribing  literally 
from  Lord  Bacon’s  "  Essays.” 

Hereon  D’ Israeli  proceeds  to  give 
s|>eciinens  of  these  relics  without  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  was  himself  transcribing 
literally  from  Bacon's  essays.  “It  is 
one  of  the  best  bonds  of  chastity  and 
obedience  in  the  wife,”  he  quotes  from 
the  “  Reliquiae,”  “  if  she  think  her  hus¬ 
band  wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if 
she  find  him  jealous.  Wives  are  young 
men's  mistresses,  companions  for  middie 
age,  and  old  men’s  nurses.” 

And  then  he  adds,  ”  This  degrading 
sentence  is  found  in  some  writer  whose 
name  I  cannot  recollect.”  But  “  the 
degrading  sentence”  is  found,  I  need 
hardly  say,  in  Bacon’s  essay  ”  On  Mar¬ 
riage  and  Single  Life.”  A  similar  slip 
is  made  by  Montaigne  in  his  essay  “  Of 
Moderation,”  where  he  quotes,  as  from 
”  some  obscure  and  lascivious  poet,”  a 
gross  and  garbled  version  of  a  passage 
from  the  Iliad  (xiv.  194).  Montaigne, 
again,  is  credited  by  Bacon  with  a  debt 
due  really  to  Plutarch.  ”  Montaigne 
saith  prettily  when  he  enquired  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be 
such  a  disgrace  and  such  an  odious 
charge.  Saith  he,  ‘  If  it  be  well  weighed, 
to  say  that  a  man  lieth  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  he  is  brave  toward  God  and 
a  coward  toward  man.’  ”  A  fine  say¬ 
ing,  to  be  found,  however,  in  Plutarch’s 
”  Life  of  Lysander.”  While,  perhaps, 
Montaigne’s  own  fine  remark  in  this 
essay  ”  Of  Giving  the  Lie,”  that  ”  no 
community,  however  degraded,  could 
hold  together  without  truth,”  might  have 
been  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  mind  when 
he  wrote,  in  ”  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,” 
”  All  community  is  continued  by  truth, 
and  that  of  hell  cannot  consist  without 
it.”  But,  indeed,  Montaigne  is  a  vast 
literary  reservoir,  drawn  upon  by  as 
many  channels  as  it  drains — which  is  to 
say  a  good  deal.  His  own  innumerable 
and  unacknowledged  debts  to  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Lucretius,  Plutarch,  Plato,  &c., 
&c.,  he  justifies  thus  pleasantly  :  ”  All, 
or  neatly  all,  my  borrowings  are  from 
authois  so  famous  and  so  ancient  that 
they  seem  to  me  to  tell  sufficiently  them¬ 
selves  who  they  are,  without  giving  me 


the  trouble.  Their  reasons,  compari¬ 
sons,  and  arguments  I  transplant  pur¬ 
posely  into  my  own  soil  and  confound 
them  amongst  my  own  to  conceal  the 
author  and  awe  the  audacity  of  those 
modern  insolent  censurers  of  writings  of 
all  sorts.  I  would  have  them  give 
Plutarch  a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  lash 
themselves  into  fury  with  railing  upon 
Seneca,  while  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  railing  at  me.”  ”I  meant  it 
for  the  man  behind  you,”  cried  the  fel¬ 
low  in  the  hustings  crowd,  who  had  flung 
a  dead  cat  into*  Macaulay’s  face.  ”  I 
wish  you  had  meant  it  for  me,  and  hit 
the  man  behind  me,”  growled  Macaulay 
with  all  Montaigne’s  humorous  scorn  of 
such  decent  and  discriminating  criti¬ 
cism. 

But  sic  VOS  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes. 
If  Montaigne  has  stolen  and  stored  honey 
from  every  flower,  it  is  only  to  have  it 
filched  from  him  in  masses  by  others. 
Bacon  even,  even  Shakespeare,  are  his 
debtors  often  for  ideas,  and  sometimes 
for  the  very  form  of  their  expression. 
”  This  is  the  reason,”  says  Montaigne, 
in  his  essay  on  ”  The  Folly  of  Measur¬ 
ing  Truth  and  Error  by  Our  Own 
Capacity  ” — ”  this  is  the  reason  that 
children,  the  common  people,  women, 
and  sick  folks  are  most  apt  to  be  led  by 
the  ears.” 

”  Anger,”  says  Bacon  in  his  essay  on 
that  passion,  ”  is  certainly  a  kind  of 
baseness,  as  it  appears  well  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  those  subjects  in  whom  it  reigns 
— children,  women,  old  folk,  sick  folk.” 

Or  compare,  again,  these  two  passages 
from  Bacon  with  the  subjoined  passage 
from  Montaigne  : — 

He  made  a  good  answer  who,  when  he  was 
shown  hung  up  in  the  temple  the  votive  tablets 
of  those  who  had  fulfilled  their  vows  alter 
escaping  from  shipwreck,  and  was  pressed  with 
the  question,  ”  Did  he  not  then  recognize  the 
will  of  the  gods  ?”  asked  in  his  turn,  ”  But 
where  are  the  pictures  of  those  who  have  per¬ 
ished  notwithstanding  their  vows  ?”  The  same 
holds  true  of  almost  every  superstition — as 
astrology,  dreams,  omens,  judgments,  and  the 
like — wherein  men,  pleased  with  such  vanities, 
attend  to  those  events  which  are  fulfilments, 
but  neglect  and  pass  over  the  instances  where 
they  fail  (though  this  is  much  more  frequently 
the  case). — Novum  Organum,  i.  46  :  Johnson’s 
translation. 

It  is  the  root  of  all  superstition  that  to  the 
nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men  it  is  consonant 
for  the  affirmative  or  active  to  affect  more  than 
the  negative  or  privative  ;  so  that  a  few  times 
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hitting  or  presence  countervails  ofttimes  failing 
or  absence,  as  was  well  answered  by  Diagoras 
to  him  that  showed  him  in  Neptune’s  temple 
the  great  number  of  pictures  of  such  as  had 
scaped  shipwreck  and  had  paid  their  vows  to 
Neptune,  saying.  ”  Advise  now,  you  that  think 
it  folly  to  invorate  Neptune  in  tempest.” 
“  Yea,  but,”  saith  Diagoras,  "  where  are  they 
painted  that  are  drowned  t' — The  Advancement 
of  Learning,  xiv,  9. 

I  think  never  the  better  of  these  almanack 
makers  for  some  accidental  hits,  for  nobody 
marks  their  false  prognostics,  because  they  are 
infinite  and  ordinary  ;  but  if  they  hit  upon  one 
truth,  that  carries  a  mighty  report  as  being 
rare,  incredible,  and  prodigious.  So  Diagoras, 
surnamed  the  Atheist,  answered  him  in  Samo- 
thrace  who,  showing  him  in  the  temple  the  sev¬ 
eral  offerings  and  stories  in  pictures  of  those 
who  had  escaped  shipwreck,  said  to  him, 
”  Look,  you  who  think  the  gods  have  no  care 
of  human  things,  what  do  you  say  to  these 
saved  from  death  by  their  grace  7”  ”  Why,  I 

say,”  he  replied,  ‘‘  that  the  pictures  of  the 
drowned  —the  greater  number  by  far — are  not 
here.” — Montaigne's  Essays,  i.  It. 

Or  compare,  a(;atn,  Montaigne  on 
death,  with  Bacon  and  with  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor  on  the  same  subject.  “  Every  opin¬ 
ion,  however  weak,  is  of  force  enough 
to  make  itself  espoused  at  the  expense  of 
life,”  says  Montaigne.  ”  It  is  worth 
observing,’*  says  Bacon,  “  that  there  is 
no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak 
but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of 
death.” 

Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the 
dark  ;  and,  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is 
increased  with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  ...  It  is 
groans  and  convulsions  and  a  discolored  face, 
and  friends  weeping,  and  Blacks  and  obsequies 
and  the  like,  that  show  death  terrible. — Bacon  s 
Essays,  ii. 

The  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children  ; 
the  visits  of  astonished  and  afflicted  friends  ; 
the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbering  servants  ; 
a  dark  room  set  round  with  burning  tapers  ; 
our  beds  environed  with  physicians  and  di¬ 
vines  ;  in  short,  nothing  but  ghostliness  and 
horror  round  about  us,  renders  death  so  for¬ 
midable  that  a  man  almost  fancies  himself  dead 
and  buried  already.  Children  are  afraid  of 
those  even  that  they  know  best  and  love  best 
when  disguised  in  a  vizor,  and  so  are  we  ;  the 
vizor  must  be  removed  as  well  from  things  as 
persons,  which  being  taken  away,  we  shall  find 
nothing  underneath  but  the  very  same  death 
that  a  mean  servant  or  a  poor  chambermaid 
died  a  day  or  two  ago  without  any  manner  of 
apprehension  or  concern. — Montaigne,  i.  19. 

Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  dis¬ 
guises  and  solemn  bugbears,  the  tinsel  and  the 
actings  by  candlelight,  and  proper  and  fantastic 
ceremonies,  the  minstrels  and  the  noisemakers, 
the  women  and  the  weepers,  the  swoonings 
and  the  shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the  phy¬ 
sicians,  the  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the 
kindred  and  the  watches  ;  and  then  to  die  is 


easy,  ready,  and  quitted  from  its  troublesome 
circumstances.  It  is  the  same  harmless  thing 
that  a  poor  shepherd  suffered  yesterday,  or  a 
maidservant  to-day. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy 
Dying,  vii.  4. 

In  these  parallel  passages  the  resem¬ 
blances  are  too  circumstantial  and  mi* 
nute  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Bacon  borrowed  direct  from 
Seneca,  and  not  intermediately  through 
Montaigne. 

There  is  still  less  doubt,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  commentators  admit,  that  Gon* 
zalo’s  ideal  commonwealth,  which  he 
pictures  for  the  diversion  of  the  wrecked 
king’s  sad  thoughts  in”  The  Tempest,” 
is  an  almost  verbatim  transcr  pt  from 
Montaigne — whose  essays,  in  Floiio’s 
translation,  with  Shakespeare’s  auto¬ 
graph  on  the  fly-leaf,  is  one  of  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  British  Museum. 

r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  riches,  poverty. 
And  use  of  service,  none  ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  ; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

No  occupation — all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure. 

”  It  is  a  nation,”  says  Montaigne  in 
Florio’s  translation,  speaking  of  the 
natives  of  the  newly  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica  : — 

It  is  a  nation,  would  I  answer  Plato,  that 
hath  no  kind  of  traffic,  no  knowledge  of  letters, 
no  intelligence  of  numbers,  no  name  of  magis¬ 
trate,  nor  of  politic  superiority  ;  no  use  of  ser¬ 
vice,  of  riches,  or  of  poverty  ;  no  contracts,  no 
successions,  no  partitions,  no  occupation,  but 
idle  ;  no  respect  of  kindred  but  common,  no 
apparel  but  natural,  no  manuring  of  lands,  no 
use  of  wine,  corn,  or  metal. — Montaigne,  1.  30. 

But,  indeed,  Shakespeare,  though  he 
is  supposed  to  have  gibbeted  Montaigne's 
translator,  Floiio,  both  as  Holofernes 
and  as  Don  Adriano  De  Armado  in 
”  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,”  owed  immeas¬ 
urably  more  to  Montaigne  than  this  un¬ 
important  passage. 

Of  our  other  great  poet  Milton’s  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Vondel  it  is  needless  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Edmundson’s  book  and 
the  reviews  thereon  so  fresh  in  the 
reader’s  recollection.  Of  course  Mr. 
Edmundson  has  overshot  himself  and 
proved  too  much  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
this  discovery  (almost  as  grotesque  as 
Vondel’s  description  of  the  Metamor¬ 
phosis  itself)  of  Milton’s  plagiarism 
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from  him  of  Satan's  transformation  into 
a  serpent : — 

Hit  visage  drawn  he  felt  too  sharp  and  spare. 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs,  his  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till,  supplanted,  down  he  fell 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone. 

— Paradise  Lost,  x.  511-14. 

“  Which,”  says  Mr.  Edmundson,  ”  will 
be  clearly  seen  to  have  its  original  in 
Vondel’s  lines  ’*  : — 

That  bright  face  to  cruel  snout. 
The  teeth  to  fangs  sharpened  for  gnawing  steel. 
The  feet  and  hands  to  fourfold  claws,  the  skin 
Of  pearly  fairness  to  a  dusky  hide  ; 

The  back,  with  bristles  rough,  two  dragon 
wings 

Spreads  forth.  In  short,  the  Archangel,  whom 
but  now 

All  angels  honored,  is  transhgured  quite — 

A  medley  of  seven  beasts,  each  horrible. 

If  such  a  grotesque  metamorphosis 
was  to  be  described  in  detail  at  all, 
could  it  conceivabl)  be  more  differently 
described  ?  Or  is  it  conceivable  that 
Milton  should  have  been  such  a  klepto¬ 
maniac  chiffonier  as  to  rake  up  such  rub¬ 
bish  ? 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  this,  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  called  ”  the  most  in¬ 
explicable  coincidence  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,”  between  the  lines  in 
”  Lycidas,”  written  in  16.^7  : — 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 
raise — 

That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  ; 

and  these  lines  in  the  tragedy  of  ”  Sir 
John  van  Olden  Barnavelt,  ’  written 
fifteen  years  earlier  (in  1622) : — 

Read  but  o’er  the  stories 
Of  men  most  famed  for  courage  and  for 
counsel. 

And  you  shall  find  that  the  desire  for  glory 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 

Was  the  last  frailty  wise  men  e'er  put  off. 

”  May  there  not  possibly,”  asks  Mr. 
Swinburne,  ”  be  some  Italian  original, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  of  the  famous  line, 
which  must  have  struck  every  reader  of 
the  passage  above  cited  with  instant  ana 
astonished  recognition?”  But  surely 
the  original  of  the  famous  line  is  in 
Tacitus  ; — 

Etiam  sapientibus  cupido  gloris  novissima 
exuitur. — Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  6. 

In  Montaigne,  too,  you  find  the  same 
sentiment,  more  diffusely  expressed,  but¬ 
tressed  by  a  quotation  from  Augustin  : — 

And  of  men’s  unreasonable  humors  it  seem- 
eth  that  the  best  philosophers  do  more  slowly 


and  more  unwillingly  clear  themselves  of  this 
[thirst  for  fame]  than  of  another.  It  is  the 
most  peevish,  the  most  froward,  and  the  most 
obstinate  of  all  infirmities.  “  Quia  etiam  bene 
proficientes  animos  tentare  non  cessat.  ’  ’ —  Augus¬ 
tin,  De  Civ.  Dei.  v.  14. 

In  Tacitus  also  is  to  be  found  the 
original  of  that  couplet  of  Dryden  which 
Macaulay  lashed  Lord  Mahon  for  for¬ 
getting,  or  not  knowing  : — 

Forgiveness  to  the  injured  doth  belong. 

But  they  ne’er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong. 

Or,  as  George  Herbert  has  it,  ”  the 
offender  never  pardons.”  "  Proprium 
humani  ingenii  est  odisse  quern  Iceseris” 
somewhere  observes  Tacitus,  who  might 
also  perhaps  claim  priority  for  the  happy 
and  hackneyed  phrase  of  D'Israeli’s, 
“conspicuous  by  their  absence.”  In 
the  “  Annals”  (iii.  76)  we  read  :  “  Sed 
prafulgebant  Cassius  aique  Brutus^  eo 
ipso  quod  effigies  eorum  non  visebantur." 

Another  verse  of  Dryden’s,  known  to 
all  Lord  Macaulay’s  school-boys  : — 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o’er-inform^  the  tenement  of  clay, 

is  paralleled  closely  by  these  passages  in 
Shakespeare  and  Fuller  : — 

The  incessant  care  and  labor  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break 
out. 

Henry  iV.,  ii..  Act  iv.  Sc.  iv. 

He  was  one  of  a  lean  body  and  visage,  as  if 
his  eager  soul,  biting  for  anger  at  the  clog  of 
his  body,  desired  to  fret  a  passage  through  it. 
— Fuller's  Life  of  Duke  UAlva. 

I  suppose  it  is  through  a  mere,  though 
a  strange,  coincidence  that  Swift  and 
Schiller  infer  in  the  same  words  the 
beneficence  of  death  from  its  universal¬ 
ity.  “  It  is  impossible,”  says  Swift, 
“  that  anything  so  natural,  so  necessary, 
so  universal  as  death  should  ever  have 
been  designed  by  Piovidence  as  an  evil 
to  mankind.”  “  Death  cannot  be  an 
evil,  for  it  is  universal,”  says  Schiller. 
Compare  this  fine  saying  with  Zeno's 
quibbling  and  puerile  syllogism  :  “  No 
evil  is  honorable  ;  but  death  is  honor¬ 
able  :  therefore  death  is  not  an  evil.” 
Judged  by  the  aphorism  that  “  words 
are  the  counters  of  wise  men  but  the 
money  of  fools,”  these  Grecian  sages, 
who  blow  such  soap  bubbles,  would  cut 
but  a  poor  figure. 

Talking  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  words. 
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the  saying  attributed  to  Voltaire  and  to 
Talleyrand,  that  "  words  were  given  us 
to  conceal  our  thoughts,”  goes  farther 
back  than  Goldsmith,  to  whom  it  has 
been  traced.  ‘‘  The  true  use  of  speech,” 
says  Jack  Spindle  in  Goldsmith’s  ”  Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  VVorld,”  ”  is  not  so  much  to 
express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them.” 
But  Young  before  him  had  written  : — 

Where  Nature’s  end  of  language  is  declined, 
And  men  talk  only  to  conceal  their  mind. 

And,  before  Young,  South  had  preached, 
in  one  of  his  wittiest  sermons  : — 

In  short,  this  seems  to  be  the  true  inward 
judgment  of  all  our  politic  sages,  that  speech 
was  given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men  whereby 
to  communicate  their  mind,  but  to  wise  men 
whereby  to  conceal  it. 

Young,  again,  as  well  as  Pope,  has 
been  anticipated  by  more  than  one  in 
his  definition  of  Nature  as  the  art  of 
God 

The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

“  In  brief,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
in  his  ”  Religio  Medici,”  “all  things 
are  artificial,  for  Nature  is  the  Art  of 
God  ” — words  which  Hobbes  has  adopt¬ 
ed  unaltered  in  the  first  line  of  his 
introduction  to  “  Leviathan.”  But,  in¬ 
deed,  the  definition  is  as  old  as  Plato, 
who  says  :  “  Those  things  which  are 
said  to  be  done  by  Nature  are  indeed 
done  by  Divine  Art.” 

In  depreciating  a  distinction  of  an¬ 
other  kind  between  Art  and  Nature, 
Burns  has  hit  upon  a  happy  illustration 
without  a  suspicion,  probably,  of  its 
having  done  duty  more  than  once  before 
in  the  same  service.  His  democratic 
sentiment  : — 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 

The  man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that — 

is  to  be  found  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act  of  Wycherley’s  “  Plain  Deal¬ 
er”  : — 

I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title  ;  ’tis  not  the 
King's  stamp  can  make  the  metal  better. 

From  Wycherley  Sterne  probably  stole 
it ;  for,  when  stealing  is  in  question,  the 
presumption  is  always  against  Sterne,  so 
bad  is  his  “  record.”  “  Honors,  like 
impressions  upon  coin,  may  give  an  ideal 
and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal  ; 
but  gold  and  silver  will  pass  all  the 
world  over  without  any  other  recommen¬ 


dation  than  their  own  weight,”  he  says 
in  “  Tristram  Shandy.” 

Usually  it  is  the  last  man  with  the 
least  claim  who  is  credited  with  origi¬ 
nating  some  wise  or  witty  saying  ;  the 
image  and  superscription  of  the  current 
coin  are  those  of  the  last  king  who  has 
re-minted  it.  Rochefoucauld’s  Lucretian 
cynicism,  “  Dans  V adversiti  de  nos  meil- 
Uurs  amis  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque 
chose  qui  ne  nous  deplait  pas”  and  his 
neat  but  inaccurate  definition  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  as  un  hommage  que  le  vice  rend  d  la 
vertu,  are  both  to  be  found  within  a 
paragraph  of  each  other  in  Montaigne’s 
essay  “  Of  Profit  and  Honesty.”  And 
in  Fontenelle’s  “  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead”  (Seneca  and  Marot)  occurs  Na¬ 
poleon’s  aphorism,  “  Du  sublime  au 
ridicule  tl  ny  a  qu  un  pas  and  before 
Napoleon,  Tom  Paine,  in  a  note  at  the 
close  of  the  second  part  of  his  ”  Age  of 
Reason,”  had  said  the  same  thing  less 
epigrammatically  : — 

The  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  often  so 
nearly  related  that  it  is  diflScult  to  class  them 
separately.  One  step  above  the  sublime  makes 
the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the  ridicu* 
lous  makes  the  sublime  again. 

Again,  Goldsmith’s  exquisitely  ex¬ 
pressed 

And  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 

Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last, 

has  replaced  in  quotation  Waller’s 

I  would  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where  I 
was  roused, 

and  Dry  den’s 

The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found  : 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round, 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done. 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  begun. 

Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dry  den’s 

For  those,  whom  God  to  ruin  has  designed. 

He  fits  lor  late  and  first  destroys  the  mind, 

has  not  supplanted  our  old  friend  Quern 
Deus  vult  perdere  prius  demeniat,  though 
this  is  but  a  Latin  translation  in  an 
edition  of  Euripides  of  the  line 

0  Oedf  OfXei  kroktooL  irpCxT  am^pivti. 

But  the  happiest  of  all  plagiarisms 
perhaps  is  Ben  Jonson’s  song  “To 
Celia,”  which,  as  Mr.  Symonds  and 
others  have  shown,  has  been  pieced  to- 
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gether  exquisitely  out  of  the  “  Love 
Letters”  of  Philostratus  : — 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  rU  not  look  for  wine. 

6i  iTftAirive  roic  iftfiaatv  .  .  . 

ti  6i  fioikti,  Tov  (liv  olvov  /J)  jrapan6?-?.vt,  /idvov 
a  ififia^ovoa  iAaro^  sat  ro'-i  npoo^povoa 

vXfjpov  fiXiifidTuv  rd  iKirw^a.— Kayser,  p.  355. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath. 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee. 

As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be. 

neroft4^  aof  art^avov  /iMuv,  ov  ai  riftuv,  Kal 
roiiro  /liv  ydfl,  oAV  air  aif  rt  rote 

p66oti  Iva  ftii  fiapav^. — Kayser,  p.  343. 

Rut  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sentst  it  back  to  me  ; 

Since  when  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear. 
Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

Ei  <f^  lioiXet  rt  ^tAy  ;eaptvro4at  rd  Aitif>ava  avrCtv 
avriireftiliov  fit/Kiri  nviovra  (t6duv  fiovov  tlAAd 
Koi  ffov, — Kayser,  p.  358. 

If  Jonson  ha-s  picked  the  roses  out  of 
Philostratus’s  garden,  he  has  naade  the 
immortal  wreath  he  has  woven  of  them 
breathe  only  of  himself. 

To  come  down  to  more  obvious  and 
audacious  thefts,  where  the  propterty 
stolen  is  not,  like  plate,  put  into  the 
melting-pot  and  recast,  but,  like  a  watch, 
is  pocketed  as  it  is.  Here  is  a  very 
famous  watch  that  has  been  so  pocketed, 
and  has  only  just  stopped  after  ticking 
from  ten  thousand  pulpits  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Paley’s  “  watch  ”  was  in¬ 
disputably  stolen  from  Nieuwentyt,  the 
Dutch  philosopher,  as  translated  by 
Chamberlayne,  as  the  following  parallel 
passages  show  ; — 

Over  the  face  of  the  watch  there  is  placed  a 
glass,  a  material  employed  in  no  other  part  of 
the  work,  but  in  the  room  of  which,  if  there 
had  been  any  other  than  a  transparent  sub¬ 
stance,  the  hour  could  not  have  been  seen 
without  opening  the  case. — Paley's  Evidences. 

Over  the  hand  there  is  placed  a  clear  glass 
in  the  place  of  which,  if  there  were  any  other 
than  a  transparent  substance,  the  hour  could 
not  have  been  seen  without  opening  the  case. 
— Chamberlayne' s  Tramlatian  of  Nieuvaentyt. 

Of  such  literal  and  unquestionable  pla¬ 
giarisms  the  most  extraordinary — when 
the  slight  temptation  to  the  theft  is 
weighed  against  its  barefaced  nature  and 
its  wide  extent — is  that  which  De  Quin- 
cey  has  traced  home  to  Coleridge.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  very'  much  in  his 
discoveries — ist,  that  the  expression 
”  insupportably  advancing  ”  has  been 
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borrowed  by  Coleridge  from  ”  Samson 
Agonistes.”  and,  that  the  ”  Hymn  to 
Chamouni  *'  is  an  expansion  of  a  short 
poem  upon  the  same  subject  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  poetess,  Frederica  Brun.  3rd,  that 
the  idea  of  “The  Ancient  Mariner” 
was  derived  from  Shelvocke’s  reference, 
in  his  ‘‘  Voyage  Round  the  World,”  to 
his  lieutenant’s  morbid  fancy  that  the 
long  spell  of  foul  weather  they  had  en¬ 
countered  was  due  to  an  albatross  which 
had  persistently  pursued  the  ship  till  it 
was  at  last  shot  by  the  monomaniac,  with¬ 
out,  however,  the  shot  taking  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  weather.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  this  wholesale,  cynical,  and 
senseless  robbery  ? 

In  the  “  Biographia  Literaria  *’  occurs  a  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
Esse  and  the  Cogitare,  that  is,  of  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  and  an  attempt  is  made,  by 
inverting  the  postulates  from  which  the  argu¬ 
ment  starts,  to  show  how  each  might  arise  as 
a  product ;  by  an  intelligible  genesis,  from  the 
other.  .  .  .  This  essay  of  Coleridge’s  is  pref¬ 
aced  by  a  few  words,  in  which,  aware  of  his 
coincidence  with  Schelling,  he  declares  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to  so 
great  a  man,  in  any  case  where  truth  would 
allow  him  to  do  so  ;  but,  in  this  particular  case, 
insisting  on  the  impossibility  that  he  could  have 
borrowed  arguments  which  he  had  hrst  seen 
some  years  after  he  had  thought  out  the  whole 
hypothesis  proprio  marie.  After  this,  what  was 
my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  entire  essay, 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last,  is  a  verbatim 
translation  from  Schelling,  with  no  attempt  in 
a  single  instance  to  appropriate  the  paper,  by 
developing  the  arguments  or  by  diversifying 
the  illustrations  ?  .  .  .  Had,  then,  Coleridge 
any  need  to  borrow  from  Schelling  ?  Did  he 
borrow  in  forma  pauperis  f  Not  at  all  ;  there 
lay  the  wonder.  He  spun  daily,  and  at  all 
hours,  tor  mere  amusement  of  his  own  activi¬ 
ties,  and  from  the  loom  of  his  own  magical 
brain,  theories  more  gorgeous  by  far,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  pomp  and  luxury  of  images  such 
as  Schelling — no,  nor  any  German  that  ever 
breathed,  not  Jean  Paul— could  have  emulated 
in  his  dreams. — De  Quine ey' s  IVorks,  vol.  ii,, 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Apropos  of  Coleridge,  perhaps  a 
parallelism  between  his  description  of 
atheism  and  that  of  Tennyson  in  one  of 
his  latest  poems,  ”  Despair,”  is  worth 
notice  : — 

Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  infidel 
writings  ?  O  yes. 

For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  of 
the  popular  press. 

When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and  the 
owls  are  whooping  at  noon. 

And  Doubt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill,  and 
crows  to  the  sun  and  moon. 

—  Tennyson. 
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The  owlet  Atheism, 

Sailing  on  obscene  wings  across  the  noon, 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids  and  shuts  them  close. 
And,  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven, 
Cries  out,  "  Where  is  it  ?”  — Coleridgt. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  rather  bald  and 
desultory  inventory  of  stolen  goods  more 


appropriately  than  by  tracing  back  Prud- 
hon’s  justification  of  all  robbery,  “  La 
propriite^  c  est  le  vol,"  to  a  no  less  sacred 
source  than  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
thus  preaches  the  same  principle  in  simi¬ 
lar  language,  “  Superfluum  quod  tones  tu 
furaris." — Cornhill  Magazine. 


MOSS  FROM  A  ROLLING  STONE. 
BY  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 


THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE  FORTY-FIVE 
YEARS  AGO. 

I  WAS  a  very  young  stone  indeed, 
when  I  began  rolling — a  mere  pebble  in 
fact ;  but  some  of  the  moss  which  I  col¬ 
lected  then  has  stuck  to  me  with  greater 
tenacity  than  much  that  has  gathered 
itself  upon  my  weather-worn  surface  in 
later  years.  The  impressions  of  early 
travel  are  generally  so  deeply  stamped  at 
the  time,  that  the  memory  of  them  does 
not  easily  fade.  Thus  I  have  made  the 
overland  journey  to  the  East,  backward 
and  forward,  eight  times,  but  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  first  one  continues  the 
most  vivid  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  my 
passages  across  the  Atlantic — of  which  I 
have  made  twenty-two — but  perhaps  that 
is  because  it  lasted  seventeen  days,  was 
made  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  cause  them¬ 
selves  to  be  remembered.  My  first  voy¬ 
age  to  the  East  was  by  the  overland 
route  in  the  winter  of  the  years  1841 
and  1842  ;  and  so  imperfect  were  the 
arrangements  in  those  days,  that  it  took 
me  two  full  months  to  reach  Ceylon. 
At  Boulogne,  where  we  arrived  in  a 
steamer  direct  from  London  Bridge,  my 
companion  and  I  seated  ourselves  in  the 
banquette  of  an  old-fashioned  diligence — 
for  very  few  miles  of  railway  had  been 
built  in  France  in  those  days  ;  and  from 
our  elevated  perch,  which  we  preferred 
to  retain  throughout,  we  had  abundant 
opportunity  for  a  survey  of  “La  Belle 
France,”  as  we  rumbled  across  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  accomplishing  the 
journey  from  Boulogne  to  Marseilles  in 
eight  days  and  five  nights  of  incessant 
diligence  travel  ;  our  only  adventure 
being  that  we  stuck  for  some  hours  of  the 
night  in  the  snow  near  Chalons,  and  had 


to  be  dug  out.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  passenger-steamers  from  Marseilles 
to  Malta,  and  the  mails  were  conveyed 
in  a  man-of-war,  which  was  also  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
having  to  take  passengers.  The  only 
incident  of  which  I  have  any  recollec¬ 
tion  during  the  voyage  was  that  of  pitch¬ 
ing  headforemost  from  the  quarter-deck 
on  to  the  main  deck,  in  the  course  of  a 
race  in  sacks,  and  the  flash  of  thought 
which  suggested  instant  death  as  I  went 
over.  From  this  accident  I  remained 
insensible  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  was 
otherwise  none  the  worse.  At  Malta 
we  changed  steamers  for  Alexandria, 
where  the  East  burst  for  the  first  time 
upon  my  surprised  senses.  The  foreign 
population  was  probably  not  a  quarter 
of  what  it  is  now  ;  carriages  had  not  been 
introduced  ;  the  streets  were  narrow, 
ill-paved,  and  crowded  with  camels, 
donkeys,  veiled  women,  and  the  traffic 
characteristic  of  an  Eastern  city,  but  all 
was  life  and  bustle  ;  the  place  was  just 
beginning  to  quiver  under  the  impulse 
of  the  movement  which  the  invention  of 
steam  was  imparting  to  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  which 
was  the  direct  route  to  India,  which 
Lieutenant  Waghorn  had  just  opened 
through  Egypt. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of 
the  journey  was  the  voyage  along  the 
Mahamoudieh  Canal  in  canal-boats 
towed  by  horses,  as  far  as  Atfeh.  This 
was  a  perfect  picnic  while  it  lasted  ;  the 
culinary  arrangements  being  extempo¬ 
rized  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  principally  by  the  passengers  them 
selves,  for  the  organization  was  still  so 
defective  that  they  had  largely  to  trust 
to  their  own  resources  and  exertions  to 
secure  their  comfort.  The  morning  of 
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“  Cook  ’*  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  we 
were  still  in  a  sort  of  twilight  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  dragomans.  VVe  had  been 
looking  forward  to  a  sail  up  the  Nile  in 
dahabeeyahs  to  Cairo,  but  the  first  steamer 
had  just  been  put  on  the  river  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  owing  to  various 
delays,  which  I  for  one  did  not  regret 
in  a  country  where  all  was  so  new  and 
interesting,  it  look  us  three  days  to  get 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  Here,  as 
there  was  no  civilized  hotel — for  Shep- 
heard’s  had  not  yet  sprung  into  existence 
— we  had  to  go  to  a  native  khan,  where  a 
number  of  bare  unfurnished  cells  ooened 
upon  a  corridor,  enclosing  four  sides  of 
a  square,  which  was  filled  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  with  a  mob  of  grunt* 
ing,  munching  camels,  and  their  scream¬ 
ing,  quarrelling  drivers  ;  and  here  we 
found  Mr.  Waghorn  himself,  indefati¬ 
gable  in  his  exertions  for  our  comfort, 
and  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
authorities,  which,  considering  that  only 
a  few  months  before  we  had  bombarded 
the  Egyptians  out  of  Acre,  and  had 
handed  Palestine  over  to  the  Turks,  was 
by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at.  Looked 
at  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  we 
should  probably  have  done  better  had 
we  left  things  as  they  were  ;  but  in  that 
case  subsequent  events  would  have  been 
so  different  that  we  might  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  regret  them  still  more.  No 
doubt  there  were  reasons  why  it  seemed 
best  at  the  time  to  separate  the  interests 
of  Palestine  from  those  of  Egypt ;  but 
the  fate  of  each  country  must  ever  be 
powerfully  influenced  in  the  future,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  the  destiny  of 
the  other,  and  their  relative  position 
toward  each  other,  topographically  and 
commercially,  roust  always  cause  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  is  paramount  in  Egypt  to 
be  powerfully  operative  in  Palestine. 
And  this  will  become  the  case,  in  a  still 
more  marked  degree,  when  the  two 
countries  are  united,  as  they  must  be 
before  long,  by  a  railway  from  Cairo  to 
Damascus.  There  is  no  line  probably 
in  the  world,  except  perhaps  between 
the  populous  cities  of  China,  more  cer¬ 
tain  to  pay  than  one  which  should  con¬ 
nect  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  which  would 
convey  the  greater  part  of  that  produce 
which  is  now  carried  in  native  boats  by 
sea,  or  transported  wearily  across  the  in¬ 
tervening  desert  on  the  backs  of  camels. 


The  Eastern  question  will  have,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  reo|>ened  and  closed  again 
before  we  can  hope  to  see  it  constructed. 
Meantime  we  were  almost  as  unpopular 
in  Egypt  in  1841  as  we  are  now  ;  but 
then,  at  all  events,  we  had  a  clear  and 
definite  policy,  and  knew  distinctly  what 
w'e  were  aiming  at.  What  we  lost  in  one 
direction  we  gained  in  another,  instead 
of  losing  all  round,  as  we  do  in  these 
days,  and  which  we  shall  continue  to  do 
in  the  degree  in  which  the  British  mob  % 
is  invited  by  subservient  statesmen  to 
dictate  to  them  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  foreign  affairs.  However,  these  are 
merely  the  views  of  a  rolling  stone,  with 
which  it  is  impossible  that  stones  which 
form  a  part  of  the  pavement  of  London 
streets,  and  can  see  no  further  than  the 
houses  on  either  side,  can  sympathize  ; 
bill  of  this  they  may  feel  sure,  that  if 
they  were  picked  out  of  their  political 
gutters,  and  sent  rolling  about  the  world 
for  a  few  years,  they  would  get  rid  of 
a  good  deal  of  the  dirt  of  party,  and 
gather  a  little  of  the  moss  of  patriot¬ 
ism. 

Forty- five  years  have  worked  a  far 
greater  change  in  Cairo  than  they  have 
in  Alexandria.  In  fact,  they  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  city  to  an  extent  which  makes 
it  no  longer  recognizable.  From  the 
most  oriental  of  oriental  cities,  which  it 
was  when  I  saw  it  first,  it  has  become 
the  most  European — the  broad  boule¬ 
vards  and  miles  of  roads  and  streets,  the 
hundreds  of  carriages  plying  for  hire, 
the  magnificent  hotels  and  handsome 
villas  with  their  surrounding  gardens, 
have  superseded  all  that  was  quaint, 
Eastern,  and  picturesque.  The  Ezebe- 
keyeh,  where  in  old  days  one  sat  in  the 
still  evenings,  and  smoked  chibouks  and 
narghilehs,  and  drank  coffee  and  sherbet, 
and  listened  to  the  twang  of  native  in¬ 
struments,  in  company  with  groups  of 
venerable  Moslems,  is  now  a  park  where 
nursemaids  and  babies  and  petits  crev^s 
go  and  listen  to  a  military  band.  And 
one  has  to  make  an  expiedition  express¬ 
ly  into  the  native  quarter  to  know  that 
it  exists.  We  were  detained  a  couple  of 
days  in  Cairo,  while  Mr.  Waghorn  was 
arranging  for  our  transport  across  the 
desert  to  Suez,  and  we  were  never  tired 
of  exploring  its  narrow  streets  on  don¬ 
keys,  and  spending  money  on  articles 
which  could  never  be  of  any  manner  of 
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use  to  us  in  its  crowded  and  well-stocked 
bazaars. 

We  crossed  the  desert  in  several  four- 
horse  vans — horses  having  been  recently 
substituted  for  the  camels  which  were  at 
first  attached  to  these  vehicles — and 
found  waiting  for  us  at  Suez  the  steamer 
India.  The  journey  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  including  two 
days’  stay  at  Alexandria,  had  occupied 
eight  days.  The  last  time  I  crossed  from 
one  sea  to  the  other  it  was  by  an  express 
train  without  any  delay  at  Cairo,  and  the 
time  occupied  was  nine  hours.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Company,  the  mails  were 
conveyed  from  Suez  to  Bombay  by  one  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  men-of-war. 
The  first  merchant-ship  which  carried 
passengers  and  mails  direct  from  Suez 
to  Calcutta  was  the  India,  and  this  was 
her  first  voyage.  She  was  commanded 
by  a  Captain  Staveley,  and  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  large  ship  in  those  days,  though 
she  was  not  over  1500  tons.  The  survey 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  also,  I  imagine,  im¬ 
perfect.  At  any  rate,  on  the  second 
night  after  leaving  Suez  we  were  all 
nearly  thrown  out  of  our  berths  by  the 
ship  running  full  speed  upon  a  coral- 
reef,  on  which  the  scene  of  panic  usual 
on  such  occasions  occurred.  All  the 
passengers,  male  and  female,  were  on 
deck  in  the  lightest  of  attire  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  were  somewhat  reassured  by 
the  fact  that  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  a 
mill-pond,  and  the  ship  as  motionless  as 
a  statue — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one 
weak-minded  cadet,  who  had  been  the 
butt  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
party  all  the  way,  thought  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  a  good  one  in  which  to  write  his 
will,  which  he  proceeded  with  great  ear¬ 
nestness  and  good  faith  to  do  in  the 
saloon,  assisted  by  several  of  his  friends, 
whose  good  faith  was  not  so  obvious. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  we  took  charge 
of  it,  and  promised  that  in  case  any  of 
us  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  which  he 
thought  imminent,  the  survivors  would 
see  that  it  was  executed.  I  have  often 
wondered  since  whether  this  youth  ever 
rose  to  command  the  regiment  he  went 
out  to  join.  We  stuck  on  this  reef  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  and  then  with  the  help  of  the 
little  tide  there  is  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  boats,  we  floated  off,  with,  as  it  after¬ 
ward  turned  out,  a  severely  damaged 


bottom.  However,  we  steamed  slowly 
on  for  two  or  three  days  more,  and  then 
ran  out  of  coal.  As  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  when  this  discovery  was 
made,  the  prospect  of  lying  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  “  like  a  painted  ship  upon 
a  painted  ocean,”  was  not  encouraging. 
However,  the  ocean  was  fortunately  a 
very  narrow  one,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
puff  of  wind  which  ultimately  sprang 
up,  we  managed  to  work  our  way  into 
Mocha.  As  I  was  not  in  the  slightest 
hurry  to  reach  my  journey’s  end,  I  was 
delighted  at  this  contretemps,  as  it  gave 
me  a  chance  of  seeing  a  very  rarely 
visited  place. 

We  lay  off  Mocha  for  three  days,  tak¬ 
ing  in  wood.  Its  aspect  from  the  sea  is 
not  particularly  inviting.  It  is  merely  a 
row  of  white  flat-roofed  houses,  with  a 
minaret  or  two  rising  above  them,  glis¬ 
tening  in  the  broiling  sun,  with  a  palm- 
grove  at  either  end,  and  a  desert  beyond. 
Some  of  us  went  on  shore  to  explore  the 
town  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Governor  or 
Shereef.  We  then  found  that  the  white 
houses  looked  far  grander  at  a  distance 
than  on  nearer  acquaintance  ;  and  that 
there  was  a  bazaar  behind  them,  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  desert  Arabs 
mingled  with  the  Moslem  townspeople, 
bringing  in  strings  of  camels  with  coffee 
and  other  produce  for  sale.  I  was  told 
that,  though  the  country  immediately 
surrounding  Mocha  was  barren  and  un¬ 
prepossessing,  there  was  a  fertile,  well- 
watered  hill-region  behind,  where  the 
celebrated  coffee  called  after  the  town 
is  produced,  but  which,  even  to  this  day. 
had  been  only  very  partially  explored. 
At  present,  the  obstacles  to  exploration 
are  even  greater  than  when  1  was  at 
Mocha.  At  that  time  it  was  virtually, 
if  not  technically,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
a  rich  and  fertile  province  about  400 
miles  long  by  150  wide  ;  and  though  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  cast  covetous  eyes 
upon  it,  and  even  attempted  to  lay  some 
claim  to  sovereignty  over  it,  it  was 
practically  an  independent  country — the 
supreme  authority  being  the  Imaum, 
whose  palace  was  at  Sana,  a  town  equi¬ 
distant  from  Aden  and  from  Mocha, 
being  about  160  miles  from  each,  and 
the  centre  of  a  trade  which  found  its 
way  to  the  sea-coast  at  Mocha.  Now  all 
this  is  changed.  There  is  no  longer  an 
Imaum  at  Sana  :  after  a  protracted  war. 
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which  has  lasted  over  several  years,  and 
which  never  raged  more  fiercely  than  it 
did  last  year,  though  we  heard  very  little 
about  it,  Yemen  has  been  annexed  to 
the  Turkish  empire  and  constituted  into 
a  Vilayet,  with  a  Turkish  Pasha  resident 
at  Sana,  where,  however,  his  authority 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  bayonets  of 
his  soldiers,  of  whom  a  large  force  is 
kept  under  his  orders.  I  have  conversed 
with  many  of  these  men  who  have  re¬ 
turned  from  service  in  Yemen,  and  they 
all  tell  me  that  the  country  is  in  a  state 
of  chronic  revolt ;  that  the  Arabs  are 
intensely  hostile  to  the  authority  of  the 
Porte  ;  that  they  are  very  brave,  and 
that  their  conversion  into  peaceful  sub¬ 
jects  seems  an  almost  hopeless  task.  1 
have  also  met  in  Jerusalem  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  set  of  Jews,  who  only  arrived 
there  as  refugees  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  from  Yemen,  where  they  say 
they  have  been  settled  from  long  before 
the  final  dispersion,  for  they  claim  to  be 
descended  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  they 
are  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  more 
devout  and  unsophisticated  than  those 
who  have  been  in  contact  with  Western 
civilization.  They  say  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  Yemen  in  consequence 
of  the  war  between  Turks  and  Arabs, 
where  they  found  themselves  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  gather,  there 
is,  however,  a  strong  tribe  of  nomads, 
all  pure  Jews,  who  have  sided  with  the 
Arabs  in  the  late  war,  and  who  have  re¬ 
tired  into  fastnesses,  where  the  Turks 
have  had  a  difficulty  in  following  them, 
for  parts  of  the  country  are  very  moun¬ 
tainous.  I  have  also  heard  from  more 
than  one  source  of  the  existence  of  a 
valuable  gold-mine  somewhere  in  Yemen, 
and  conversed  with  those  who  have  seen 
the  ore  that  has  been  extracted  from  it. 

The  creation  of  Yemen  into  a  Turkish 
Vilayet  brought  the  frontier  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  almost  to  the  gates  of  Aden  ;  and 
the  native  Arab  tribes,  who,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  my  first  visit,  made  it  unsafe 
to  venture  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
fortification,  were  glad  to  seek  our  pro¬ 
tection  rather  than  fail  under  Turkish 
rule.  The  result  has  been  a  certain 
tension  between  the  Turkish  authorities 
and  British  officials,  arising  out  of  this 
newly  born  propinquity  ;  and  the  fear 
lest  our  influence  should  spread  into  the 


interior  has  induced  the  Ottoman  Gov¬ 
ernment  strictly  to  prohibit  Englishmen 
from  entering  Yemen.  When  I  was  at 
Mocha,  it  was  only  necessary  to  enlist 
the  favor  of  the  Shereef  of  that  place 
and  obtain  permission  from  the  Imaum 
of  Sana  to  get  into  the  interior,  which, 
although  it  was  never  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored,  had  already  been  visited  by 
Wellstead,  Cruttenden,  and  other  travel¬ 
lers. 

Meantime  Mocha  has  suffered  severly 
under  all  these  changes  ;  and  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  village, 
all  the  trade  of  Yemen  finding  its  outlet 
at  Aden,  which  is  only  eighty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  it  by  sea. 

The  Shereef  of  Mocha,  when  we  vis¬ 
ited  him,  was  a  great  personage,  and 
received  us  with  much  ceremony,  gave 
us  excellent  coffer,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  only  to  be  expected, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  present  of  a 
ship’s  musket,  which  the  captain  gave 
him  to  enlist  his  influence  in  the  wood 
question.  He  immediately  loaded  it, 
and  took  a  shot  at  a  mark  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall  of  the  street,  which  was  not 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  the  heads 
of  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  crowded. 
Their  alarm  and  astonishment,  as  the 
ball  whistled  close  to  their  ears,  were 
ludicrous  to  behold,  and  highly  amused 
the  Governor,  who  I  don’t  think  would 
have  been  much  affected  even  if  the 
consequences  had  been  serious. 

The  indifference  of  the  natives  to 
human  life  was  remarkably  illustrated 
while  we  were  here.  From  morning  till 
night  our  ship  was  surrounded  by  boats 
loaded  with  wood,  their  crews  keeping 
up  a  most  discordant  din  of  screaming 
refrain  while  engaged  in  the  process  of 
discharging  their  cargoes  into  us.  The 
abundance  of  this  article  was  a  strong 
evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  interior  ; 
but  as  it  had  all  come  on  camels’  backs, 
it  must  have  been  an  expensive  com¬ 
modity.  One  of  these  boats,  with  a 
couple  of  men  in  it,  got  capsized,  the 
boat  turned  over,  and  the  men  scrambled 
on  to  the  keel.  There  must  have  been  a 
strong  current,  as  they  speedily  drifted 
out  to  sea,  without  any  efforts  being 
made  by  their  comrades  to  rescue  them, 
though  the  accident  took  place  at  mid¬ 
day,  in  full  view  of  everybody.  I  sup- 
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pose  our  captain  thou(tht  that  it  was  the  conditions  of  existence  generally  were 
business  of  the  natives  to  look  after  each  so  strange  and  unlike  anything  to  which 
other.  We  watched  them  with  our  I  had  been  accustomed,  that  I  enjoyed 
glasses  until  they  disappeared  on  the  my  week’s  stay  immensely,  and  was 
horizon  ;  but  as  the  sea  is  very  narrow  quite  sorry  when  the  repairs  of  the  ship 
at  this  part,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  drifted  were  completed,  and  we  were  called  upon 
ashore  on  the  opposite  side.  to  bid  adieu  to  its  hospitable  society. 

From  Mocha,  with  our  wood  fuel  and  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  only 
our  rickety  bottom,  we  steamed  slowly  remarkable  for  our  slow  rate  of  speed, 
round  to  Aden,  where  the  ship  was  laid  and  we  reached  Ceylon  without  further 
up  for  repairs,  and  1  was  kindly  received  incident,  sixty  days  after  leaving  Eng- 
as  a  guest  by  Captain  Staines,  then  Com*  land, 
missioner  at  that  place.  Forty-five  years 

has  worked  a  great  change  at  Aden,  as  an  ascent  of  adam's  peak  in  cey- 
at  all  the  other  places  on  the  route.  It  t.ON. 

had  then  been  only  two  years  in  our  pos-  I  read  a  very  interesting  article  in 
session,  and  was  held  like  a  post  in  an  **  Maga  ’*  not  long  since  on  sacred  foot- 
enemy’s  country.  Every  morning  and  prints,  in  which  the  writer  suggested  that 
evening  long  strings  of  camels  were  to  many  of  them  were  originally  coronation* 
be  seen  passing  into  the  camp  from  the  stones,  and  in  which  he  offered  some 
interior  with  supplies,  and  returning  ingenious  suggestions  as  to  the  religious 
again  to  the  desert,  every  Arab  who  ac-  character  which  attaches  to  them  among 
companied  them  being  compelled  to  the  various  races  in  the  different  coun- 
have  a  pass,  and  none  of  them  being  tries  where  they  are  found.  They  seem, 
permitted  to  sleep  within  the  gates  for  indeed,  to  possess  a  peculiar  fascination 
fear  of  treachery.  to  the  devotional  mind  among  oriental 

We  have  now  reduced  all  these  unruly  races  ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  find  the 
tiibes  to  subjection,  and  within  a  cer*  same  footprint  invested  with  a  traditional 
tain  radius  of  Aden  the  petty  sultans  by  sanctity  by  the  adherents  of  religions 
whom  they  are  governed  have  been  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other 
placed  under  our  protection — notably  beyond  one  or  two  of  those  broad  ideas 
the  Sultan  of  Lahaj,  whose  village  is  a  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all 
day’s  ride  distant  into  the  interior,  and  worship.  This  is  notably  the  case  with 
who  can  now  be  visited  with  perfect  the  print  on  Adam’s  Peak,  the  Sripada 
security.  We  have  annexed  a  small  dis-  of  the  Buddhists  ;  the  penitential  moun* 
trict  adjoining  the  peninsula,  and  upon  tain  of  our  first  parent,  of  the  Moham- 
it,  three  miles  from  the  fortifications,  medans.  It  was  from  here  that  Gautama 
have  established  a  town  called  Sheikh  is  supposed  to  have  stepped  across  the 
Osman,  which  has  a  population  of  12,-  Bay  of  Bengal  into  Siam — a  gigantic 
000,  composed  of  Somaulis,  Hindoos,  stride— but  not  so  wonderful  a  perform* 
Abyssinians,  and  Arabs.  Each  of  these  ance  as  that  attributed  to  Adam,  as 
nationalities  has  its  own  quarter,  and  described  by  a  devout  Mussulman  to  a 
perfect  peace  and  order  are  maintained  friend  of  mine,  when  discussing  the 
without  the  intervention  of  any  Euro*  means  by  which  he  transported  himself 
pean— there  being  no  white  man  in  the  to  Ceylon,  after  his  expulsion  with  his 
place.  Aden  itself  has  now  a  popula-  wife,  according  to  Moslem  traditions, 
tion  of  at  least  50,000,  and  is  a  growing  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  seems 
commercial  emporium,  while  large  sums  that  poor  Eve,  after  being  separated 
are  about  to  be  spent  upon  its  fortihca-  from  Adam  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
tions.  When  I  first  visited  it,  the  resi*  reunited  with  him  on  Mount  Ararat, 
dent  population  outside  the  garrison  died  before  he  left  Arabia  ;  for  her  tomb, 
were  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  ;  and  which  is  regarded  with  great  veneration 
both  at  the  ”  Camp  ”  and  the  “  Point,”  by  Moslems,  is  piointed  out  to  the  pious 
into  which  the  settlement  was  divided,  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  at 
the  residences  were  of  the  most  flimsy  Jeddah.  According  to  this  tradition  it 
description.  To  me,  however,  their  was  at  the  former  place  that  Adam  knelt 
quaint  and  unsubtantial  character  pos-  down  to  ask  forgiveness  upon  that  stone, 
sessed  all  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  and  the  which  has  been  invested  with  the  utmost 
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sanctity  from  a  period  long  anterior 
to  Mohammed— the  sacred  Caaba  of 
Mecca  ;  and  there  he  had  his  penance 
imposed  upon  him.  Then,  travelling 
to  the  coast,  Eve  died,  and  was  buried 
about  a  mile  from  Jeddah,  in  a  tomb 
200  feet  long  ;  for  she  was  a  tall  woman. 
The  human  race  seems  steadily  to  have 
degenerated  after  her  time,  for  Noah 
occupies  a  tomb  which  was  pointed  out 
to  me  near  Zahleh,  in  the  Lebanon,  only 
104  feet  long  by  10  wide.  If  Eve  was 
200  feet  high,  her  husband,  to  judge  by 
the  present  proportions  of  the  sexes, 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  taller,  say 
25  or  30  feet.  Now  the  difficulty  which 
my  friend  suggested  to  his  Moslem  dis¬ 
putant  was — how,  in  those  early  days, 
a  man  220  or  230  feet  high  could  find  a 
sambook,  or  craft  such  as  are  now  used 
in  those  seas,  big  enough  to  carry  him 
on  a  long  voyage  ? 

“  There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  about 
it,"  replied  the  Moslem  ;  **  he  went 
over  to  Ceylon  in  several  sambooks  !" 

After  performing  such  a  wonderful 
feat  as  this,  the  fact  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  stand  on  the  top  of  Adam’s 
Peak  on  one  leg  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  leave  his  footprint  there  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  rock,  dwindles  into  in¬ 
significance.  Moslem  traditions  vary 
considerably  in  regard  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  our  earliest  ancestors,  and  1  by 
no  means  pin  my  faith  to  this  one.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  another,  Ceylon  itself  was 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  in  that  case 
Adam's  post  of  penance  was  handy, 
while  his  enormous  height  would  enable 
him  to  reach  the  top  a  great  deal  more 
easily  than  I  did,  and  then  Eve  must 
have  gone  over  in  “  several  sambooks'  JlO 
Jeddah.  Again,  the  most  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  version  of  the  origin  of  the  Caaba 
is,  that  it  was  originally  a  white  stone 
given  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Abraham, 
and  has  since  been  blackened  by  much 
kissing ;  while  others  again  say  that 
Hagar  rested  there  with  Ishmael,  when, 
after  being  turned  out  of  house  and 
home,  they  drank  at  Mecca  at  the  sacred 
spring  Zemzem.  These  are  all  fertile 
themes  of  discussion  among  Moslems, 
and  the  reader  may  take  his  choice  of 
them.  Meantime  many  pilgrims  go  an¬ 
nually  to  the  top  of  Adam's  Peak,  which 
is  about  7500  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
both  Moslem  and  Buddhist ;  and  must 
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feel  not  a  little  indignant  with  each  other 
at  finding  it  appropriated  by  two  such 
very  different  characters  as  Adam  and 
Buddha.  By  far  the  greater  number, 
however,  are  Buddhists. 

There  are  two  paths  of  ascent :  the 
one  most  commonly  taken  by  pilgrims 
is  from  Ratnapoora,  a  place  which  owes 
its  importance  chiefly  to  its  trade  in  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  The  sand-washings  of  the 
river  which  flows  past  it  yield  rubies, 
sapphires,  amethysts,  cat's-eyes,  besides 
cinnamon  stones  and  others  of  less  value, 
and  furnish  a  fair  source  of  profit  to  the 
inhabitants.  While  watching  the  washers 
one  day,  I  bought  on  the  spot  a  cat’s- 
eye  from  one  man  I  saw  find  it,  which, 
when  polished,  proved  to  have  been  a 
good  bargain. 

As  it  is  rather  a  fatiguing  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  Ratnapoora  to  the  top  of  the 
Peak,  I  made  an  early  start  with  a  friend 
from  the  house  of  the  hospitable  judge 
who  was  at  that  time  exercising  his  func¬ 
tions  in  this  district,  attended  by  our 
horsekeepers — as  grooms  are  called  in 
that  country — and  some  natives,  who 
acted  as  guides  and  carriers  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  we  required  for  a  three  days’ 
trip.  To  say  that  our  way  led  us  through 
beautiful  scenery  is  to  use  a  platitude  in 
connection  with  the  central  and  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  Ceylon,  where  the 
luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation  merges 
as  we  reach  higher  altitudes  with  the 
heavy  forests  peculiar  to  them—  where 
the  villages  are  no  longer  embowered  in 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  or  nestle  be¬ 
neath  the  broad  leaves  of  the  plantain, 
but  where  they  are  surrounded  by  coffee- 
bushes  red  with  berry,  and  are  shadowed 
by  the  feathery  bamboo  ;  while  the  val¬ 
ley  bottoms  are  terraced  for  the  irriga 
tion  of  rice,  another  variety  of  which, 
called  hill-paddy,  clothes  the  steep  hill¬ 
sides  where  these  are  not  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  forest.  Now,  these  once  heavily- 
timbered  slopes  are  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  coffee-plantations  up  to  a 
certain  elevation,  beyond  which  coffee 
gives  place  to  tea  and  cinchona.  But 
forty  years  have  made  a  difference  in 
this  respect ;  and  when  I  ascended 
Adam’s  Peak,  the  villages  became  fewer 
and  farther  between  as  we  increased  our 
elevation,  while  our  path  often  led  us 
up  the  steep  mountain- flank,  through  a 
dense  jungle,  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
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hand  of  the  foreign  capitalist.  We 
passed  the  night  at  a  native  house  in  one 
of  the  higher  villages,  and  leaving  our 
horses  there,  on  the  following  morning 
pursued  our  way  on  foot  amid  scenery 
which  at  every  step  became  more  grand 
and  rugged,  the  path  in  places  skirting 
the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices,  at  the  base 
of  which  foamed  brawling  torrents. 
The  way  was  often  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  roots  of  large  trees,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  become  slippery  by  the  morning 
mist,  stretched  across  the  narrow  path, 
and  one  of  these  nearly  cost  me  my  life. 
The  path  at  the  spot  was  scarped  on  the 
precipitous  hillside  ;  at  least  300  feet 
below  roared  a  torrent  of  boiling  water, 
when  my  foot  slipped  on  a  root,  and  I 
pitched  over  the  sheer  cliff.  I  heard  the 
cry  of  my  companion  as  I  disappeared, 
and  had  quite  time  to  realize  that  all 
was  over,  when  I  was  brought  up  sud¬ 
denly  by  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
bush  which  was  growing  upon  a  project¬ 
ing  rock.  There  was  no  standing-ground 
anywhere,  except  the  rock  the  bush  grew 
upon.  For  some  time  I  dared  not  move, 
fearing  that  something  might  give  way, 
as  the  bush  seemed  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  bear  my  weight.  Looking 
up,  1  saw  my  companion  and  the  natives 
who  were  with  us  peering  over  the  edge 
above,  and  to  their  intense  relief  shouted 
that  so  far  I  was  all  right,  but  dared  not 
move  for  fear  the  bush  would  give  way. 
They,  however,  strongly  urged  my 
scrambling  on  to  the  rock  ;  and  this, 
with  a  heart  thumping  so  loudly  that  I 
seemed  to  hear  its  palpitations,  and  a 
dizzy  brain,  I  succeeded  in  doing.  The 
natives,  of  whom  there  were  five  or  six, 
then  undid  their  long  waist-cloths,  and 
tying  them  to  each  other,  and  to  a  piece 
of  cord,  consisting  of  the  united  contri¬ 
butions  of  all  the  string  of  the  party 
and  the  packages  they  were  carrying, 
made  a  rope  just  long  enough  to  reach 
me.  Fastening  this  under  my  armpits, 
and  holding  on  to  it  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
of  hope,  I  was  safely  hauled  to  the  top  ; 
but  my  nerve  was  so  shaken  that,  al¬ 
though  not  in  the  least  hurt,  it  was  some 
moments  before  I  could  go  on.  This 
adventure  was  not  a  very  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  what  was  in  store  for  us,  when 
not  very  far  from  the  top  we  reached  the 
mauvais  pas  of  the  whole  ascent.  Here 
Nxw  Ssaiis. — Vou  XLIV.,  No.  i 


again  we  had  a  precipice  with  a  torrent 
at  the  bottom  of  it  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  an  overhanging  cliff — not  meta¬ 
phorically  overhanging,  but  literally  its 
upper  edge  projected  some  distance  be¬ 
yond  the  ledge  on  which  we  stood  ;  it 
was  not  above  forty  feet  high,  and  was 
scaled  by  an  iron  ladder.  The  agoniz¬ 
ing  moment  came  when  we  had  mounted 
this  ladder  to  the  projecting  edge,  and 
had  nothing  between  our  backs  and  the 
torrent  some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  and 
then  had  to  turn  over  the  edge  and  take 
hold  of  a  chain  which  lay  over  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  bare  sloping  rock,  to  the  links 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  cling  firmly, 
while  one  hauled  one’s  self  on  one’s 
knees  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  over 
the  by  no  means  smooth  surface.  My 
sensations,  at  the  critical  moment  when 
I  was  clinging  backward  on  to  the  lad¬ 
der,  remind  me  of  a  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  Cornish  mine.  1  was  some 
hundreds  of  feet  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  crawling  down  a  ladder  simi¬ 
larly  suspended  ;  and  feeling  that  the 
temperature  was  every  moment  getting 
warmer,  I  said  to  a  miner  who  was  ac¬ 
companying  me — 

“It  is  getting  very  hot  down  here. 
How  far  do  you  think  it  is  to  the  infernal 
regions  t’ 

“  I  don't  know  exactly,  sir,”  he 
promptly  replied  ;  “  but  if  you  let  go, 
you  will  be  there  in  two  minutes.” 

Thus  did  he  meanly  take  advantage 
of  my  precarious  and  helpless  position 
to  reflect  upon  my  moral  character  ! 

It  was  my  companion’s  turn,  after  we 
had  safely  accomplished  this  disagree¬ 
able  feat  of  gymnastics,  to  pant  with 
nervousness.  And  here  let  me  remark 
that  the  Alpine  Club  did  not  exist  in 
those  days,  and  we  were  neither  of  us 
used  to  go  about  like  flies  on  a  wall. 
He  was  a  missionary,  in  fact ;  and  he 
was  so  utterly  demoralized  that  he  round¬ 
ly  declared  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  make  the  descent  of  the  same 
place.  Now  the  prospect  of  imitating 
Adam,  and  staying  permanently  on  the 
top  of  the  peak  called  after  him,  was  so 
appalling  that  I  proposed  opening  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  brandy,  which  we  had  brought  with 
us,  and  fortifying  our  nerves  by  taking 
a  light  repast  there  and  then — a  measure 
which  was  further  recommended  to  us  by 
the  fact  that  the  spot  commanded  an 
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extensive  and  magnificent  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of 
the  island,  with  the  sea  distinctly  visible 
in  the  extreme  distance,  and  thousands 
of  feet  below  us  the  forests  from  which 
we  had  so  abruptly  ascended.  We  had 
one  or  two  pretty  steep  places  after  this, 
but  nothing  comparable  to  the  mauvais 
pas,  and  reached  the  summit  an  hour  or 
so  before  sunset.  Here  we  found  the 
solitary  inhabitant  of  a  single  hut  to  be 
a  Buddhist,  who  was  guardian  of  the 
sacred  footprint,  over  which  was  a 
wooden  erection  something  like  a  light 
arbor,  and  which  was  secured  to  the  rock 
by  chains  riveted  into  it.  The  print 
itself  was  about  four  feet  long  and 
nearly  three  wide,  so  far  as  I  can  recol¬ 
lect,  and  was  so  misshapen  that  it  re¬ 
quired  some  stretch  of  imagination  to 
detect  in  it  a  resemblance  to  a  human 
impression  on  a  gigantic  scale,  more 
especially  as  the  toes  were  almost  unde¬ 
fined.  The  whole  area  of  the  summit, 
which  was  almost  circular  in  shape,  was 
not  more  than  twenty  yards  in  diameter  ; 
and  the  sensation  of  being  perched  up  at 
so  great  an  elevation  on  such  a  relative* 
ly  minute  i)oint  of  rock,  was  an  alto¬ 
gether  novel  one.  One  felt  as  though  a 
violent  gale  of  wind  might  blow  one  off 
it  into  space  ;  and  that  there  was  some 
such  danger  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  two  flimsy  erections  upon  it 
were  fastened  to  the  rock. 

We  now  congratulated  ourselves  on 
having  brought  up  thick  blankets  ;  for, 
accustomed  as  we  had  been  for  some 
time  past  to  the  heat  of  tropical  plains, 
we  felt  the  change  to  the  sharp  night  air 
of  such  an  elevation, — the  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  priest’s  hut  was  too  filthy- 
looking  for  us  to  occupy,  and  we  pre¬ 
ferred  taking  shelter  under  its  lee.  We 
had  no  inducement,  after  a  night  on  the 
hard  rock,  to  sleep  late  ;  and  by  getting 
up  an  hour  before  sunrise,  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  witness  a  spectacle  which 
was  well  worth  all  the  fatigues  and  perils 
of  the  ascent. 

As  Adam’s  Peak  rises  from  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  range  of  hills  in  the  form  of 
a  perfect  cone,  it  presents  a  far  grander 
aspect  than  its  rival  Pedrotallagalla, 
which,  although  more  than  looo  feet 
higher,  neither  stands  out  from  its  neigh¬ 
bors  with  the  same  solitary  grandeur, 
nor  does  it  furnish  anything  like  the 
same  extent  of  panoramic  view,  while  it 


is  easy  of  ascent  on  horseback.  When 
I  awoke  to  look  about  me,  by  the  light 
of  a  moon  a  little  past  the  full,  in  the 
early  morning,  I  looked  down  from  this 
isolated  summit  upon  a  sea  of  mist  which 
stretched  to  the  horizon  in  all  directions, 
completely  concealing  the  landscape  be¬ 
neath  me.  Its  white,  compact,  smooth 
surface  almost  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  field  of  snow,  across  which,  in  a  deep 
black  shadow,  extended  the  conical  form 
of  the  mountain  I  was  on,  its  apex  just 
touching  the  horizon,  and  producing  a 
scenic  effect  as  unique  as  it  was  impos¬ 
ing.  While  I  was  watching  it,  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  its  outline  gradually  began  to 
fade,  the  black  shadow  became  by  de¬ 
grees  less  black,  the  white  mist  more 
grey,  and  as  the  dawn  slowly  broke,  the 
whole  effect  was  changed  as  by  the  wand 
of  a  magician.  Another  conical  shadow 
crept  over  the  vast  expanse  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  mountain,  which  in  its 
turn  reached  to  the  horizon,  as  the  sun 
gently  rose  over  the  tremulous  mist  ; 
but  the  sun-shadow  seemed  to  lack  the 
cold  mystery  of  the  moon-shadow  it  had 
driven  away,  and  scarcely  gave  one  time 
to  appreciate  its  own  marvellous  effects 
before  the  mist  itself  began  slowly  to 
rise,  and  to  envelope  us  as  in  a  winding- 
sheet.  For  half  an  hour  or  more  we 
were  in  the  clouds,  and  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  ;  then  suddenly  they  rolled  away, 
and  revealed  the  magnificent  panorama 
which  had  been  the  object  of  our  pil¬ 
grimage.  Even  without  the  singular 
impression  which  has  captivated  the  re¬ 
ligious  imagination  of  the  devotees  of 
two  faiths,  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  this  remarkable  mountain  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  us  were  calculated  to  inspire 
a  sentiment  of  awe  which  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  heightened  in  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  by  the  discov¬ 
ery  on  its  summit  of  a  resemblance  to  a 
giant’s  footprint. 

My  companion  having  taken  counsel 
with  himself  during  the  sleepless  hours 
of  the  night,  had  now  screwed  up  his 
courage  for  the  descent,  which  we  ac¬ 
complished  without  further  adventure  ; 
and  we  reached  the  hut  where  we  had 
left  our  horses,  in  time  to  proceed  on 
our  journey  the  same  day  to  visit  some 
coffee  plantations  which  had  been  re¬ 
cently  opened  in  the  neighboring  district 
of  Saffragam. — Blackwood' s  Magazine, 
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“  I  HAVE  neither  space  nor  wish,” 
writes  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  autobiography, 
“  to  extend  my  proposed  account  of 
things  that  have  been  by  records  of  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  it  is  too  much  the  habit 
of  modern  biographers  to  confuse  epis* 
tolary  talk  with  vital  fact.”  It  is  a  long 
while  since  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  any¬ 
thing  so  entirely  to  the  purpose.  In  too 
much,  peihaps,  of  all  modern  writing 
the  vital  fact  is  apt  to  get  a  little  con¬ 
fused  and  lost  sight  of  ;  in  biography  it 
is  certainly  so.  How  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  ?  Half  of  our  latter-day  biographies 
were  worth  writing  in  no  circumstances  ; 
considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the 
remainder  have  too  obviously  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  circumstances  that  could  not  but 
be  fatal  to  the  best  biographer  who  ever 
set  himself  to  paint  a  man  ”  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived.”  That  Gyasand  Cloanthus 
were  brave  men  no  one  doubts  ;  and  all 
would  cordially  allow  them  the  merit 
of  having  been  most  charming  in  their 
family  circles.  But  when  the  story  of 
their  lives  comes  to  be  writ  large  in  black 
and  white,  how  apt  the  charm  is  to  fade. 
In  the  garish  light  of  print  the  ways,  the 
looks,  the  arts  that  seemed  so  winning 
and  so  wonderful  to  those  who  saw  and 
felt  them  in  their  freshness,  are  apt  to 
show  such  little  things.  The  wit  and 
the  learning  that  set  the  affectionate 
critics  of  the  fireside  in  a  roar,  or  lulled 
them  into  mute  admiring,  but  make  the 
stony  public  stare.  Those  ethereal  eyes 
that  flashed  such  heavenly  gleams  be¬ 
neath  the  bar  ot  Michael  Angelo,  fade 
to  the  common  light  of  every  day.  The 
great  wave  that  was  to  fill  the  world  with 
its  echoes  sinks  to  a  rustic  murmur. 
”  His  coat,  his  waistcoat,  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  his  trouseis,  his  hat,  his  wit 
and  humor,  his  pathos  and  his  umbrella, 
all  come  before  me  like  visions  of  my 
youth.”  That  is  the  way  of  half  our 
modern  biographies.  Mr.  Sampson 
Brass  failed  as  a  lawyer  ;  but  had  he 
lived  on  to  our  time  he  might  have  made 
his  fortune  as  a  biographer.  A  cunning 
artist  may  indeed  contrive  to  give  these 

*  “  The  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel¬ 
low,  with  Extracts  from  his  Journals  and  Cor¬ 
respondence."  Edited  by  Samuel  Longfel¬ 
low.  Two  volumes.  London,  1886. 


dry  bones  some  semblance  of  life  ;  but 
cunning  artists  do  not  just  at  present 
seem  inclined  to  labor  in  the  field  of 
biography.  Too  often  the  work  has  not 
even  the  saving  virtue  of  Justice  Shal¬ 
low’s  estate  :•  Barren,  barren,  barren  ; 
marry,  good  air  but  we  miss  even  the 
good  air. 

And  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  tale 
of  the  finished  life  is  one  we  would  will¬ 
ingly  hear,  still  some  malignant  spirit  is 
so  apt  to  intervene.  So  fast  the  world 
moves  now,  so  strenuously  must  we  all 
pant  after  it,  that  unless  the  page  comes 
hot  from  the  press  to  supplement  the 
funeral  service,  it  is,  we  say,  or  seem  to 
say,  too  late.  The  moment  passes  with 
the  man.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonder  we 
do  not  improve  on  the  French  fashion, 
and  deliver  our  biographies  impromptu 
over  the  open  grave.  They  could  not 
well  be  more  perfunctory  ;  and  they 
could  not  but  be  shorter. 

Small  wonder  then  that  our  current 
biographical  literature  is  such  as  it  so 
frequently  is  ;  so  confused,  so  barren 
and  yet  so  wordy,  so  wanting  in  selec¬ 
tion,  arrangement,  proportion  ;  that  so 
rarely  the  right  man  seems  to  have  been 
chosen,  or  to  have  chosen  himself,  for 
the  work.  He  who  can  work  fastest  is 
the  man  for  our  money  ;  and  where  an¬ 
gels  fear  to  tread  who  knows  not  what 
manner  of  man  rushes  in  ? 

To  all  such  biographers  the  habit  Mr. 
Ruskin  deprecates  must  be  a  boon  in¬ 
deed.  To  swell  the  volumes  out  with 
an  unsorted,  undigested  mass  of  letters, 
journals,  unpublished  scraps,  and  the 
like,  takes  little  time  and  less  trouble  ; 
and  thus  at  one  blow  fall  the  two  great 
foes  to  modern  literature.  And  it  is  a 
habit,  moreover,  which  looks  well  upon 
the  booksellers’  counters.  For  we  seem 
to  have  reversed  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
instances,  the  decision  of  our  fathers, 
and  hold  a  great  book  now  to  be  no  great 
evil.  The  reviewers  may  protest — when 
their  own  withers  are  unwrung  ;  but  who 
now  cares  for  a  reviewer  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  class  Mr.  Samuel 
Longfellow  among  these  slipshod  biog¬ 
raphers  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
his  work  furnishes  a  very  remarkable 
text  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s  sermon.  The  two 
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volumes  make  up  about  nine  hundred 
pages,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  there 
are  fifty  of  these  unoccupied  by  the  jour¬ 
nals  and  correspondence.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow,  indeed,  makes  no  pretence.  In 
this  fashion  it  seemed  to  him  his  ap¬ 
pointed  work  could  best  be  done  ;  and 
in  this  fashion  he  has  done  it.  Let  him 
be  heard  in  his  own  defence  : 

"  The  reader  must  be  reminded  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and  must  remember  all  along,  that  this  is 
the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.  Mr.  Longfellow 
was  not  that  exclusively,  but  he  was  that  su¬ 
premely.  He  touched  life  at  many  points  ; 
and  ceitainly  he  was  no  bookworm  or  dry-as- 
dust  scholar  shut  up  in  a  library.  He  kept  the 
doors  of  his  study  always  open,  both  literally 
and  figuratively.  But  literature,  as  it  was  his 
earliest  ambition,  was  always  his  most  real  in¬ 
terest  ;  it  was  his  constant  point  of  view  ;  it 
was  his  chosen  refuge.  His  very  profession 
was  a  literary  one.  Now,  the  life  of  a  man  of 
letters  must  needs  be  unexciting  and  unevent* 
ful  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  activities  and  affairs. 
In  such  a  life,  a  new  book  is  a  great  adventure, 
a  new  poem  or  tale  a  chief  event.  Such  a  life 
can  be  painted  only  by  a  multitude  of  minute 
touches.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  was 
oesirable  that  he  should  tell  his  own  story  as 
far  as  possible,  a  large  part  of  this  biography 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  a  daily  journal. 
By  such  a  method  could  the  reader  best  learn 
how  a  man  of  letters  spends  his  time,  and  what 
occupies  his  thoughts.  It  brings  the  reader  face 
to  face  with  the  author  whom  he  has  known  in 
his  books  ;  letting  him,  as  far  as  is  fitting,  into 
his  intimacy.  It  presupposes  an  interest  in, 
and  a  familiarity  with,  the  writings  whose  in¬ 
ception  and  completion  are  so  frequently,  if 
briefly,  noted.  It  trusts  much  to  the  personal 
interest  which,  in  this  instance,  the  writings 
seem  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  have  inspired 
— an  interest  which  it  is  believed  this  book,  if 
it  may  in  some  things  modify,  will  in  no  degree 
diminish.  If  in  anything  it  should  seem  to  fall 
short,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  poet  had 
already  put  the  best  of  himself  into  his  books.” 

Precisely  ;  but  then,  why  give  us  so 
very  much  of  the  second  best  ?  Not 
being  quite  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  stern  virtue, 
we  will  cordially  own  that  journals  and 
correspondence  are  in  themselves  no  bad 
things.  Probably  no  one  ever  wished 
that  Boswell  or  Lockhart  or  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan  had  given  us  less  of  either  in  their 
famous  biographies.  But  there  are  jour¬ 
nals  and  journals,  correspondence  and 
correspondence. 

"  August  3rd  (r848).  The  capacity  of  the 
human  frame  for  sleep  in  summer  is  very  great. 
F.  read  Channing’s  Life  till  dinner. 

"  4th.  Brought  T.  with  us  to  Melville’s.  A 
long  chat  in  the  evening,  of  course  ;  about 
France  and  England,  and  Emerson  and  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  Milnes  and  Florence  Nightingale. 


“  5th.  Walked  with  T.  and  C.  to  the  pond. 
Found  an  enormous  leech  ;  propitious  sign  for 
bathers  !  Afternoon,  drove  to  Dr.  Holmes’s 
house  on  the  old  Wendell  farm  ;  a  snug  little 
place,  with  views  of  the  river  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.” 

The  Grand  Vizier  must  certainly  have 
died  in  Boston  about  that  time  ! 

There  are  better  things  than  this  in 
the  diary,  of  course  ;  just  as  there  are 
many  letters  in  the  two  volumes  better 
worth  printing  than  this  : 

“To - .  March  17th,  1842. 

"  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
expressions  of  regard.  I  feel  sincerely  happy 
when  I  hear  that  anything  I  have  written  from 
my  own  heart  finds  a  response  in  another’s.  I 
feel  this  to  be  the  best  reward  an  author  can 
receive  ;  as  his  highest  privilege  is  to  speak 
words  of  sincerity  to  those  who  will  in  sincer¬ 
ity  hear  them.” 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  a  very 
just  and  charming  one  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  it  is  well-nigh  as  old  as  authorship  it 
cannot  well  1^  called  characteristic  of 
this  author  ;  and  as  the  reader  is  left  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  the  work  which  stirred  his, 
or  her,  sympathy,  the  irrelevance  of  the 
document  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  dimin¬ 
ished.  We  do  not  mean  to  offer  these 
extracts  as  samples  either  of  the  journals 
or  the  correspondence  ;  in  the  earlier 
part  especially  there  is  much  that  is  very 
different  from  this,  much  that,  if  not 
absolutely  vital,  is  at  any  rate  pleasant 
to  read  and  interesting  ;  but  certainly 
the  supply  of  these  very  “  minute 
touches  ”  seems  rather  in  excess  of  any 
reasonable  demand. 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  wishing 
to  cavil  at  this  labor  of  love  ;  and  indeed 
the  faults,  such  as  they  are,  obviously 
arise  from  a  feeling  which  one  cannot 
but  respect,  while  regretting  that  it 
should  have  marred  what  might  have 
been  so  interesting  a  record  of  the  life 
of  so  devoted  and  sincere  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  How  hard  it  must  have  been  to 
let  the  editor  over-ride  the  friend,  to 
silence  one  of  these  voices  of  the  dead, 
all  will  understand.  Yet  there  is  a  duty 
imposed  on  all  who  would  make  a  book 
for  the  people  to  read  ;  and  sentiment 
cannot  be  suffered  to  stand  in  its  way. 
There  must  be  passages  in  every  journal 
which  to  the  public  eye  will  seem  trivial 
and  commonplace.  The  business  of 
keeping  a  journal  is  apt  to  grow 
mechanical  ;  sooner  than  let  it  languish 
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the  writer  will  jot  down  anything  which 
comes  into  his  head,  merely  to  keep  his 
hand  in,  or  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  duty. 
And  often  these  insignificant  entries  will 
prove  most  pleasant  and  capable  hand¬ 
maids  to  memory,  stealing  fire  and  many 
another  comfort  from  the  fountains  of 
the  past.  But  to  us  who  are  not  behind 
the  scenes  they  have  not  this  virtue. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  letters.  Those 
yellow,  faded  pages  which  seem  perhaps 
to  us  so  bald,  so  pointless,  so  unneces¬ 
sary,  may  to  him  for  whose  eye  they 
were  written  have  been  through  long 
years  inexhaustible  sources  of  consola¬ 
tion,  tender  secrets,  sweet  remembrances 
of  the  loved  and  lost,  long  lost  but  un¬ 
forgotten. 

“  The  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still,’* 

may  be  felt  and  heard  in  every  line — 
but  not  by  all.  There  they  are  ;  the 
mere  “epistolary  talk,”  the  passing 
chatter  of  the  moment,  the  idle  thought, 
the  trivial  record  of  an  empty  day — and 
“  the  vital  fact.”  It  is  the  business  of 
an  editor  to  separate  the  last  from  the 
heap  and  to  give  it  to  us.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  has  not  done  this.  One  cannot 
be  hard  on  him  for  the  defects  of  his 
book,  remembering  whence  no  doubt 
they  came  ;  but  one  cannot  be  blind  to 
them. 

And  in  the  case  of  such  a  life  as  Long¬ 
fellow’s,  and  such  a  temperament,  this 
business  of  separation  was  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  necessary.  That  life  so  even,  so 
serene,  so  unvexed  by  all  jarring  sounds 
that  echoed  outside  the  four  walls  of  his 
Cambridge  library,  flowed  on  as  tran¬ 
quilly  as  his  own  dear  river  Charles — 

“  The  beauty  of  whose  stillness 
Overflowed  him  like  a  tide.” 

Very  beautiful  was  his  life,  and  very 
still.  In  one  of  his  later  pieces  there 
are  some  lines  which  one  might  almost 
fancy  designed  for  his  own  theory  of 
existence,  if  not  for  his  practice — 

“  On  its  terraced  walk  aloof 

Leant  a  monk  with  folded  hands, 

Placid,  satisfied,  serene. 

Looking  down  upon  the  scene 
Over  wall  and  red-tiled  roof ; 

Wondering  unto  what  good  end 
All  this  toil  and  traffic  tend. 

And  why  all  men  cannot  be 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  pain. 

And  the  sordid  love  of  gain. 

And  as  indolent  as  be.” 


An  indolent  man  he  never  was.  In¬ 
deed  during  his  tenure  of  the  chairs  of 
Modern  Literature  and  Languages,  first 
at  Bowdoin  College  and  afterward  at 
Harvard,  that  is  to  say,  from  his  twenty- 
second  to  his  forty-seventh  year,  he  was 
an  extremely  industrious  man.  Rarely 
through  those  years  did  a  day  pass  with* 
out  its  line.  He  did  not,  as  some  do, 
take  the  completion  of  a  work  as  the 
signal  for  a  holiday,  but  rather  as  the 
signal  for  leisure  to  begin  a  new  one. 
In  his  journal  for  the  year  1847,  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  life,  is  this  passage  : 
— ”  Evangeline  is  ended.  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  this  morning.  And  now  for  a 
little  prose  ;  a  romance,  which  I  have  in 
my  brain — Kavanagh  by  name.”  And 
most  assuredly  he  did  not  neglect  his 
pupils.  Never  did  a  more  conscientious 
professor  hold  a  chair,  and  never,  prob¬ 
ably,  a  more  popular  one.  Though  the 
conditions  of  his  appointment  at  Bow¬ 
doin  College  only  prescribed  instruction 
in  modern  languages,  he  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  a  course  of  written  lectures,  be¬ 
sides  selecting  and  editing  many  text¬ 
books  for  the  students.  Finding  no 
French  grammar  to  his  taste,  we  are 
told,  he  translated  and  printed  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils  the  grammar  of 
L’Homond,  which  had  the  particular 
virtue  of  containing  all  that  was  essential 
in  a  small  compass.  He  also  in  the 
same  year  edited  a  collection  of  French 
”  Proverbes  Dramatiques,”  and  a  small 
Spanish  reader,  ”  Novelas  Espaholas.  ” 

“  Among  the  French  books  in  the  library,” 
he  writes  to  his  father,  ”  I  have  just  found  a 
few  volumes  which  are  so  much  what  is  wanted 
for  a  text  book  that  I  have  concluded  to  make 
a  selection  from  them  for  my  pupils  and  others. 
The  work  is  a  collection  of  Dramatic  Proverbs, 
or  small  plays,  such  as  are  performed  in  Paris 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  private  society. 
The  book  is  so  exactly  what  we  stand  in  need 
of  that  I  am  only  surprised  that  something  of 
the  kind  has  not  appeared  here  before.  The 
more  I  see  of  the  life  of  an  instructor,  the  more 
I  wonder  at  the  course  generally  pursued  by 
teachers.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  young 
mind  is  to  be  inierested  in  order  to  be  in¬ 
structed.  Look  at  the  text-books  in  use.  What 
are  they  ?  Extracts  from  the  best  and  most 
polished  writers  of  the  nation  ;  food  for  mature 
minds,  but  a  fruit  that  hangs  beyond  the  reach 
of  children,  or  those  whom  ignorance  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language  puts  on  the  footing  of  children. 
But  the  little  collection  which  I  propose  to  pub¬ 
lish  unites  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  interest  of  a  short  comedy 
which  turns  upon  some  situation  in  common 
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life,  and  whose  plot  illustrates  some  familiar 
proverb  which  stands  at  its  head  by  way  of 
motto.” 

This  view  of  education  is  common 
enough  now,  but  it  was  not  so  common 
half  a  century  ago,  and  even  less  com* 
mon  probably  in  America  than  in  Eng* 
land.  It  is  much  to  the  young  and  un¬ 
tried  professor’s  credit  that  he  should 
have  broken  from  the  bondage  of  cus¬ 
tom,  and  dared  to  amuse  his  pupils  as 
well  as  instiuct  them.  And  he  did 
more  ;  he  interested  and  attracted  them. 
“  His  intercourse  with  the  students,” 
writes  one,  ”  was  perfectly  simple,  frank, 
and  manly.”  “  His  manner,”  testifies 
another,  ”  was  invariably  full  of  that 
charming  courtesy  which  it  never  lacked 
through  his  whole  life.  ...  He  was 
always  on  the  alert,  quick  to  hear,  ready 
to  respond.  We  were  fond  of  him 
from  the  start  ;  his  speech  charmed  us  ; 
his  earnest  and  dignified  demeanor  in¬ 
spired  us.”  To  his  chosen  friend, 
George  Greene,  he  about  this  time  gives 
a  pleasant  picture  of  his  life  at  the  col¬ 
lege— 

”  I  rise  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  hear  a 
French  recitation  of  Sophomores  immediately. 
At  seven  I  breakfast,  and  am  then  master  of 
my  time  till  eleven,  when  I  hear  a  Spanish  les¬ 
son  of  juniors.  After  that  I  take  a  lunch  ;  and 
at  twelve  I  go  into  the  library’’  (he  was  libra¬ 
rian  as  well  as  professor),  '*  where  I  remain 
till  one.  I  am  then  at  leisure  for  the  afternoon 
till  five,  when  I  have  a  French  recitation  of 
juniors.  At  six  I  take  cofilee  ;  then  walk  and 
visit  friends  till  nine  ;  study  till  twelve,  and 
sleep  till  six,  when  I  begin  the  same  round 
again.  Such  is  the  daily  routine  of  my  life. 
The  intervals  of  college-duty,  1  fill  up  with  my 
own  studies.  ...  You  see,  1  lead  a  very 
sober,  jog-trot  kind  of  life.  My  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintances  is  very  limited.  I  am  on  very  in¬ 
timate  terms  with  three  families,  and  that  is 
quite  enough.  I  like  intimate  footings  ;  1  do 
not  rare  for  general  society.  I  am  delighted 
more  and  more  with  the  profession  I  have  em¬ 
braced.  and  hope  ere  long  to  see  you  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  similar  to  my  own.” 

His  duties  at  Harvard,  in  which  he 
succeeded  George  Ticknorin  1837,  were 
more  distinctly  professorial,  and  left  him 
accordingly  more  leisure  for  his  own 
studies  and  for  society.  To  the  same 
friend  he  writes  in  the  beginning  of  that 
year — 

”  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in  Cambridge. 
My  chambeis  are  very  pleasant,  with  great 
trees  in  front,  whose  branches  almost  touch  my 
windows  ;  so  that  I  have  a  nest  not  unlike  the 
birds,  being  high  up  in  the  third  story.  .  .  . 


July, 

My  life  here  is  very  quiet  and  agreeable.  Like 
the  clown  in  Shakespeare,  I  have  ‘  no  enemy 
but  winter  and  rough  weather.’  I  wish  never 
a  worse  one.  ...  I  am  now  occupied  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  course  of  lectures  on  German  litera¬ 
ture,  to  be  delivered  next  summer.  I  do  not 
write  them  out,  but  make  notes  and  transla¬ 
tions.  I  think  this  the  best  way  decidedly.  In 
this  course  something  of  the  Danish  and  Swe¬ 
dish  (the  new  feathers  in  my  cap)  is  to  be 
mingled.  From  all  this  you  will  gather  that  my 
occupations  are  of  the  most  delightful  kind.” 

A  little  later,  when  he  had  moved  into 
Ctaigie  House,  which  was  to  be  his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  sends  to  the 
same  friend  a  rather  less  satisfied  pict¬ 
ure  of  his  condition — 

”  I  live  in  a  great  house  which  looks  like  an 
Italian  villa  ;  have  two  large  rooms  opening 
into  each  other.  They  were  once  General 
Washington's  chambers.  1  breakfast  at  seven 
on  tea  and  toast,  and  dine  at  five  or  six,  gener¬ 
ally  in  Boston.  In  the  evening  I  walk  on  the 
Common  with  Hillard,  or  alone  ;  then  go  back 
to  Cambridge  on  foot.  If  not  very  late,  I  sit 
an  hour  with  Felton  or  Sparks.  For  nearly 
two  years  I  have  not  studied  at  night  save  now 
and  then.  Most  of  the  time  I  am  alone  ; 
smoke  a  good  deal ;  wear  a  broad-brimmed 
black  hat,  black  frock  coat,  a  black  cane.  Mo¬ 
lest  no  one.  Dine  out  frequently.  In  winter 
go  much  into  Boston  society.  The  last  year 
have  written  a  great  deal,  enough  to  make  vol¬ 
umes.  Have  not  read  much.  Have  a  number 
of  literary  plans  and  projects,  some  of  which 
will  ripen  tefore  long,  and  be  made  known  to 
you.  1  do  not  like  this  sedentary  life.  1  want 
action.  I  want  to  travel.” 

His  sedate  toilette  was  possibly 
adopted  in  deference  to  the  sober  tastes 
of  the  new  community  he  had  entered. 
On  his  first  appearance  it  was  thought 
his  fancies  that  way  were  a  little  too 
florid,  showing  rather  too  much  color 
in  the  matter  of  waistcoats  and  cravats  ; 
just  as  some  sterner  academic  tastes  at 
first  found  his  lectures  rather  "  too  flow¬ 
ery.”  It  was  perhaps  some  momentary 
sense  of  revolt  against  this  Puritanism 
that  led  him  to  write  rather  angrily  to 
his  lather  about  ”  the  Little-Peddlington 
community  of  Boston.”  ”  Boston  is 
only  a  great  village,”  he  says  ;  and, 
”  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  there 
surpasses  all  belief  — a  private  opin¬ 
ion  one  has  heard  more  than  once  ex¬ 
pressed  since.  To  his  father,  also,  he 
sends  this  sketch  of  the  course  of  his  first 
year’s  lectures— 

”  (i)  Introduction.  History  of  the  French 
Language.  (2)  The  other  languages  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  (3)  History  of  the  Northern, 
or  Gothic,  Languages.  (4)  Anglo-Saxon  Lit- 
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crature.  (5  and  6)  Swedish  Literature.  (7) 
Sketch  of  German  Literature.  (8.  9,  10)  Life 
and  Writings  of  Goethe.  (11  and  12)  Life  and 
Writings  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Some  of  these 
are  written  lectures  ;  others  will  be  delivered 
from  notes.  If  I  feel  well  during  the  summer 
and  am  in  good  spirits,  I  may  extend  the 
course.  People  seem  to  feel  some  curiosity 
about  the  lectures,  and  consequently  I  am  eager 
to  commence,  relying  mainly  for  success  on 
the  interesting  topics  I  shall  be  able  to  bring 
forward.  Having  in  my  own  mind  an  idea, 
‘and  a  pretty  fixed  one,  of  what  lectures  should 
be,  and  having  undertaken  nothing  but  what  I 
feel  myself  competent  to  do  without  effort,  I 
have  no  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result." 

He  lectured  orally  once  a  week  the 
year  through,  and  in  the  summer  term 
read  two  weekly  papers  on  literary  his¬ 
tory  or  belUs-Uttres  in  addition.  Besides 
these  he  was  expected  to  generally  super¬ 
vise  the  studies  in  foreign  languages  ; 
the  tutors  as  well  as  the  students,  and 
the  former  seem  to  have  given  him  most 
trouble.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  wiites  to  his  father — 

“  My  lectures  make  something  of  a  parade 
on  paper,  and  require  of  course  some  atten¬ 
tion,  though  they  are  all  unwritten,  save  the 
summer  course,  which  I  think  I  shall  this  year 
write  out.  The  arrangement  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  lequires  me  to  lecture  but  once  a  week. 

I  throw  in  another,  to  show  that  1  am  not  re¬ 
luctant  to  work,  and  likewise  for  my  own  good  ; 
namely,  to  make  me  read  attentively,  give  me 

Practice,  and  keep  me  froin  growing  indolent. 

t  is,  however,  astonishiiig  how  little  I  ac¬ 
complish  during  a  week.  And  then  this  four, 
in-kand  of  outlandish  animals”  (the  foreign 
tutors)  '*  all  pulling  the  wrong  way,  except  one, 
—this  gives  me  more  trouble  than  anything 
else.  1  have  more  anxiety  about  their  doing 
well  than  about  my  own.  I  think  I  should  be 
more  satisfied  if  1  did  the  work  all  myself. 
Nevertheless,  I  take  things  very  easily,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  perfection,  and  making  the  l^st  of  all 
things.” 

That  was  his  way  :  to  take  things 
easily,  and  make  the  best  of  all  things. 
He  did  not  ignore  the  active  life  outside 
his  own  little  world.  He  did  not,  as 
some  men  of  letters  have  done,  profess 
to  despise  it.  It  would  be  unfair  to  him 
to  say  he  had  no  sympathy  with  it. 
Sympathy  he  had  for  everything  and 
everybody.  His  study-door  stood,  in 
his  biographer’s  expressive  phrase,  al¬ 
ways  open  ;  and  within  beat  always  an 
open  heart.  The  affection  he  seems  to 
have  inspired  in  all  who  knew  him,  here 
as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  is  rare  in¬ 
deed  in  the  history  of  letters ;  one 
hardly  knows,  perhaps,  where  to  match 
it,  save  in  the  life  of  Walter  Scott.  It 


is  beautifully  and  filly  expressed  in  the 
lines  Mr.  Lowell  (his  successor  at  Har¬ 
vard)  wrote  for  his  sixtieth  birthday — 

"  With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds,  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world  ;  but  to  his 
friends 

A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame, 

And  Love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  ac¬ 
claim 

To  murmur  a  God  bUss  you  I  and  there 
ends.” 

The  man  to  whom  such  praise  could  be 
given  can  never  have  been  or  seemed 
cold,  or  careless,  or  unsympathetic.  His 
own  work  is  proof  enough  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Its  chiefest  charm  lies  in  the 
sweet  and  liberal  charity  it  breathes  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  One 
might  apply  to  him,  though  in  a  different 
sense,  the  lines  of  Coleridge  : — 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.” 

Whatever  stirred  the  life  around  him, 
but  outside  his  own,  served  to  feed  the 
gentle  flame  of  his  universal  charity  and 
good-will.  Yet  though  he  looked  on  all 
things  with  a  kindly  eye,  he  looked  on 
them  with  an  incurious  one.  He  sym¬ 
pathized  with  Sumner’s  political  strug¬ 
gles,  because  Sumner  was  his  friend  ; 
but  he  regretted  them.  ”  Nothing  but 
politics  now,"  he  writes  in  1848.  "  Oh, 
where  are  those  genial  days  when  litera¬ 
ture  was  the  theme  of  our  conversation  ?’’ 
Eleven  years  later,  on  December  2d, 
1859,  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of 
America,  his  journal  shows  this  note  : — 
"  This  will  be  a  great  day  in  our  his¬ 
tory  ;  the  date  of  a  new  revolution — 
quite  as  much  needed  as  the  old  one. 
Even  now  as  I  write,  they  are  leading 
old  John  Brown  to  execution  in  Virginia 
for  attempting  to  rescue  slaves  !  This 
is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind, 
which  will  come  soon.”  Then  follow 
at  intervals  such  passages  as  these  : — 
"  Read  the  newspapers.  No  good  cheer 
there.  Rebellion  stalks  through  the 
land.  South  Carolina  talks  nothing  but 
fire  and  fury.  She  says  she  will  secede 
this  time.  Better  this  than  have  the 
North  yield,  whi£h  I  am  always  a  little 
afraid  of.  1  hope  we  shall  stand  Arm, 
and  so  end  the  matter  once  for  all.".  .  .  . 
"  News  comes  that  Fort  Sumter  is  at¬ 
tacked.  And  so  the  war  begins  !  Who 
can  foresee  the  end  ?”  .  .  .  "  VV'e  are 
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in  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war.  A  very 
bitter  thought  !  Dined  with  Judge 
Phillips  to  meet  Bryant."  There  is 
something  almost  abnormal,  though  we 
certainly  would  not  say  displeasing,  in 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  thus  serenely  pur* 
suing  his  even  life  in  the  midst  of  such 
tremendous  scenes.  “  With  me,"  he 
said,  "  all  deep  feelings  are  silent  ones." 
But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  as  very  deep.  His  atfeciion  for  his 
family  and  friends  was  very  pure  and 
sweet  and  genuine  ;  but  great  depth  of 
feeling  is  rarely  found  in  natures  of  his 
mould. 

An  ideal  temperament  for  the  man  of 
letters  was  Longfellow’s — if  perhaps 
something  less  so  for  the  poet — and  an 
ideal  life.  It  was  uneventful  enough  in 
the  common  sense.  There  were  his 
two  periods  of  travel  in  Europe  ;  the 
hist  taken  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
chair  at  Bowdoin  College,  the  second, 
five  years  later,  to  ground  himself  more 
thoroughly  in  the  German  and  other 
northern  languages.  In  the  first  he  saw 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  ; 
and  if  he  never  attained  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  mastery  over  tongues  claimed  for 
Sir  William  Jones,  at  least  he  became  a 
very  tolerable  proficient  in  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  those  countries.  In 
the  second  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  studied  for  some  months  at  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Copenhagen,  passed  the  winter 
and  spring  in  Heidelberg,  saw  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Tyrol,  and  so  home  again. 
His  letters  during  this  first  period  fill 
nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume.  Very  interesting  they  must  have 
been  to  the  home  circle,  but  perhaps  a 
little  less  so  now  to  the  general  reader. 
Full  of  good  temper  they  are,  and  a  wish 
to  be  pleased  with  everything  and  every¬ 
body.  But  they  are  curiously  imper¬ 
sonal.  One  takes  from  them  so  little 
idea  either  of  the  young  traveller,  or  of 
the  countries  and  people  seen.  The 
chief  impression  we,  for  our  part,  have 
got  from  them  is  a  pleasant  little  sketch 
of  Washington  Irving  working  at  his 
"  Life  of  Columbus  "  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  mornings  at  Madrid — and  that  was 
drawn  many  years  after  from  memory  ! 
This,  and  the  poetical  gondolier  at 
Venice  who  had  served  Byron,  and  re¬ 
membered  him  as  "a  little  pale  man, 
but  full  of  vivacity  and  talent,"  are  the 


only  impressions  that  have  stayed  with 
us  from  this  part  of  the  book.  Perhaps 
it  was  with  this  time,  too,  as  his  biog¬ 
rapher  says  it  was  with  the  later  time, 
— he  put  the  best  of  himself  into  his 
books  ;  and  the  best  of  his  travels  is  to 
be  got  from  the  pages  of  "  Hyperion  " 
and  "  Outre-Mer,"  the  former  of  which 
must  always  keep  its  place  among  auto¬ 
biographies,  as  well  for  its  graceful,* 
tender  personality,  as  for  its  romantic 
and  literary  charm.  Thirty  yeais  later 
he  was  in  England  once  more,  and,  with 
several  members  of  his  family,  retracing 
the  track  of  his  early  wanderings.  It 
was  during  his  second  visit  to  Germany 
that  his  first  wife  died  ;  five  and  twenty 
years  later  a  yet  more  tragic  fate  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  second  wife.  She  died 
from  injuries  received  by  her  dress  catch¬ 
ing  fire,  while  she  was  sealing  up,  with 
her  two  little  girls,  some  small  packages 
of  their  curls  which  she  had  just  cut  off. 
But,  save  for  these  two  sorrows,  and  the 
loss  of  a  little  daughter,  the  seventy-five 
years  of  his  life  were  singularly  serene 
and  happy  ones  ;  his  college  duties,  his 
books — those  he  read  and  those  he  wrote 
— and  his  friends  made  up  the  sum  of 
his  tranquil  and  blameless  existence. 
The  student  in  “  The  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side  Inn  ’’  might  stand  well  for  the 
author’s  own  portrait,  though  it  was, 
we  are  told,  designed  for  one  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  Henry  Ware  Wales  : — 

A  youth  was  there  of  quiet  ways, 

A  student  of  old  books  and  days, 

To  whom  all  tongues  and  lands  are  known. 
And  yet  a  lover  of  his  own  ; 

With  many  a  social  virtue  giaced. 

And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude  ; 

A  man  of  such  a  genial  mood 
The  heart  of  all  things  he  embraced. 

And  yet  of  such  fastidious  taste. 

He  never  found  the  best  too  good. 

VV’e  question  whether  the  tale  of  such 
a  man’s  life  was  to  be  best  told  as  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  thought.  He  was  hardly 
the  man  to  be  his  own  biographer.  One 
of  that  group  of  friends,  of  whom  only 
such  meagre  and  tantalizing  glimpses  are 
vouchsafed  us  in  these  jouinals,  would 
have  drawn,  we  suspect,  a  better  por¬ 
trait.  One  there  was — is,  we  can  hap¬ 
pily  say — who  would  have  drawn  it  well ; 
one  whom  all  English  men  of  letters  are 
even  now  preparing  to  welcome  once 
more  among  them.  What  a  picture 
might  not  Mr.  Lowell  have  given  us  of 
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his  friend  !  For  he  could  have  said,  in 
the  beautiful  words  in  which  Callimachus 
mourned  for  the  dead  Heraclitus, 

.  .  .  (T  daaamc  dft^tpoi 

iv  XiaxV  KartJvaaftev  * 

What  pictures,  too,  could  he  not  have 
given  us  of  the  men  who  went  in  those 
years  to  Craigie  House,  that  pleasant 
home,  so  rich  in  memories  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  “  the  brave  days  of  old,”  so  rich 
now  in  memories  of  a  gentler  time  and 
fame.  Pictures  of  Emerson  and  Haw¬ 
thorne,  of  Charles  Sumner  and  Prescott 
and  Motley,  of  Agassiz  and  Felton, 
'‘heartiest  of  Greek  Professors.”  as 
Charles  Dickens  used  to  call  him  ;  and 
of  the  Englishmen  who  came  there  to 
visit  one  whom  England  loved  not  less 
than  America,  of  Dickens  himself,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Clough.  What  stories 
might  he  not  have  told  of  the  suppers 
given  in  their  honor,  canaque 

deum  ;  of  the  famous  dinners  of  the 
Saturday  Club  ;  and  that  earlier  society, 
which  called  itself  “  The  Five  of  Clubs,’  ’ 
but  by  some  wicked  wags  who  were  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  was  called,  ”  The  Mutual 
Admiration  Society.”  Had  Mr.  Lowell 
done  for  Longfellow  what  Dr.  Holmes 
has  done  for  Emerson,  what  a  book  we 
might  have  had  ! 

An  ideal  life,  we  have  said,  an  ideal 
temperament,  for  the  man  of  letters  ; 
but  perhaps  something  less  so  for  the 
poet. 

“  Visions  of  childhood  !  stay,  oh  stay  ! 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild  ! 

And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 

'  It  cannot  be  1  They  pass  away  ! 

Other  themes  demand  thy  lay  ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child  ! 

“  *  The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies. 
Watered  by  living  springs  ; 

The  lids  of  Fancy’s  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 

Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise, 

Its  clouds  are  angels’  wings. 

“  ‘  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be. 
Not  mountains  capped  with  snow, 

Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea, 

Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly. 

Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

“  *  There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 
Of  iron  branches  sounds  ! 

A  mighty  river  roars  between. 

And  whosoever  looks  therein, 


*  "  And  I  remembered  how  often  we  two 
had  talked  the  sun  to  rest.” 


Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin, — 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

“  ‘  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast. 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour  ; 

Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 

Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  ”  It  is  past ! 

We  can  return  no  more  !” 

"  *  Look  then  into  thine  own  heart,  and  write  ! 
Yes,  into  Life’s  deep  stream  ! 

All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight. 

All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 

That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright, — 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme.’  ” 

So  he  wrote  in  this  thirty-second  year, 
by  way  of  prelude  to  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  ‘‘Voices  of  the  Night.”  And 
he  did  look  into  his  own  heart,  and 
wrote  what  he  found  there.  But  he 
found  there  soft  rays  of  sunshine,  and 
holy  thoughts  like  stars,  rather  than  with¬ 
ered  leaves,  and  heavens  black  with  sin  ; 
the  forms  that  came  to  him  were  those 
of  delight  rather  than  sorrow  ;  the  voices 
he  heard  had  more  power  to  soothe  than 
affright.  Such  sorrow  as  his  verse  ex¬ 
presses  is  of  that  kind  that  softens  and 
refines  the  heart,  not  wrings  or  crushes 
it.  No  one,  indeed,  could  letter  describe 
the  charm  of  his  verse  than  he  himself 
has. 

”  Come  read  to  me  some  poem. 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling. 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

”  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters. 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

”  For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life’s  endless  toil  and  endeavor  ; 

And  to-night  1  long  for  rest. 

“  Read  from  some  humbler  poet. 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart. 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer 
As  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

"  Who,  through  long  days  of  labor. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease. 

Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

“  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care, 

And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer.” 

It  is  this  tender  restful  charm  which 
gave  Longfellow  his  great,  his  universal 
popularity,  a  popularity  which  only 
Lord  Tennyson  has  matched  since  Byron 
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died.  And  it  will  always  insure  him  a 
certain  vogue  among  the  young,  and, 
with  a  particular  order  of  minds,  not 
only  among  the  young.  In  the  highest 
moment  of  his  fame  we  should  doubt  if 
it  ever  occurred  to  any  one  to  call  him 
a  great  poet,  even  among  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  anxious  as  they  were  for  one. 
That  he  assuredly  was  not.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  compare  him  with  Poe,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  Poe’s 
volume  of  verse  is  so  scanty,  and  much 
of  it  such  mere  verbiage.  But  assuredly 
Longfellow  at  his  very  best  never  reached 
such  a  height  as  Poe  for  one  moment 
stood  on  when  he  conceived  the  lines 
beginning,  “  Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to 
me.”  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  strikes 
a  note  that  suggests  something  beyond 
the  words,  as  in  the  close  of  this  stanza 
from  the  poem  called  ”  My  Lost 
Youth  ” 

“  I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  ships, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free  ; 

And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 

And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships. 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea.” 

And  in  the  shorter  piece,  ”  Daylight  and 
Moonlight" — so  short  that  it  may  be 
quoted  entirely — there  is  a  sense  of 
something  behind  the  veil,  which  is  not 
common  to  him  ; — 

”  In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon. 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 
Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white. 

As  a  schoolboy’s  paper  kite. 

'*  In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 

I  read  a  Poet’s  mystic  lay  ; 

And  it  seemed  to  me  at  most 
As  a  phantom  or  a  ghost. 

“  But  at  length  the  feverish  day 
Like  a  passion  died  away. 

And  the  night,  serene  and  still. 

Fell  on  village,  vale,  and  hill. 

”  Then  the  moon,  in  all  her  pride. 

Like  a  spirit  glorified. 

Filled  and  overflowed  the  night 
With  revelations  of  her  light. 

”  And  the  Poet’s  song  again 

Passed  like  music  through  my  brain  ; 
Night  interpreted  to  me 
All  its  grace  and  mystery.” 

And  again  in  that  passage  where  Evan¬ 
geline  wanders  out  into  the  night  from 
the  new  home  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
on  the  banks  of  the  T^che,  crying  on 
her  lover  who  seemed  still  to  fly  from 
her  as  she  followed  : 


*  Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a 
whippoorwill  sounded. 

Like  a  flute  in  the  woods  ;  and  anon,  through 
the  neighboring  thickets, 

Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  drop¬ 
ped  into  silence. 

*  Patience  !  ’  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracu¬ 
lar  caverns  of  darkness  ; 

And  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  re¬ 
sponded,  *  To-morrow  !  ’  ” 

And  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem,  where 
the  lovers  come  together  at  last,  will  al¬ 
ways  keep  their  place  among  the  favorite 
and  familiar  passages  of  English  verse 
for  the  infinite  pity  of  the  scene,  and  the 
tender,  melancholy  grace  of  the  words. 
And  passages  touched  with  those  quali¬ 
ties  are  frequent  enough  in  his  work. 
Pity  he  could  command  ;  but  the  other 
passions  he  could  not  touch.  His  style 
is  generally  very  level  ;  he  rarely  either 
rises  or  sinks.  He  never  reaches,  nor 
tries  to  reach,  the  grand  manner  :  that 
was  not  at  all  his  way  :  but  he  never,  or 
hardly  ever,  falls  into  mere  baldness  or 
verbiage.  And  he  sometimes  has  singu¬ 
lar  felicities  both  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  ;  as  in  this  stanza  from  ”  The  Dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  North  Cape  ”  : — 

*'  Hearty  and  hale  was  Othere, 

His  cheek  had  the  color  of  oak  ; 

With  a  kind  of  laugh  in  his  speech. 

Like  the  sea-tide  on  a  beach. 

As  unto  the  King  he  spoke.” 

And  in  this  from,  ”  I'he  Wind  over  the 
Chimney"  : — 

”  Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tune 
Learned  in  some  forgotten  June 
From  a  schoolboy  at  his  play. 

When  they  both  were  young  together. 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weather 
Making  all  their  holiday.” 

When  this  has  been  said,  and  the  al¬ 
most  unvarying  easy,  fluidity,  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  lines  acknowledged — for 
there  is  never  any  sense  of  strain  or 
effort  in  his  verse  ;  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
may,  indeed,  be  styled  inevitable  enough 
— when  all  this  has  been  granted,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  sum  of  Longfellow’s 
poetic  gifts  has  been  told.  His  transla¬ 
tions,  indeed,  will  always  count  to  his 
credit,  for  the  dexterity  and  truth  which 
all  who  know  have  allowed  to  them. 
And,  of  course,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
sense  and  faculty  of  poetry  he  could  not 
have  done  what  he  did  that  way.  But 
they  cannot  be  justly  brought  into  the 
balance  with  his  creative  work. 

After  all,  his  real  title  to  fame  as  an 
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American  poet  rests  on  “  Hiawatha. 

It  is  a  national  poem,  just  as  Cooper’s 
Indian  novels,  “  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  ”  and  the  rest  of  that  series, 
are  national  novels.  “  Evangeline  ” 
and  “  Miles  Standish  ’’  have  both  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  merit  ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  national  setting  and  color  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  both  poems  is  really,  as  one 
might  say,  universal.  The  lovers  might 
have  been  parted,  to  be  “  joined  at  even¬ 
ing  of  their  days  again”  ;  John  Alden 
might  have  played  his  friend  unwittingly 
false,  in  any  country  in  the  world.  And 
then  the  slovenliness  of  so  much  of  the 
verse,  and  a  certain  flatness  and  triviality 
of  execution  make  ”  Evangeline,”  at 
any  rate,  sometimes  very  hard  to  read, 
for  all  the  charm  and  pity  of  its  design. 
But  in  “Hiawatha”  Longfellow  has 
really  broken  new  ground  ;  and  he  moves 
along  it  with  the  bold  firm  step  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  real  epic,  the 
Indian  Edda,  as  Emerson  called  it,  add¬ 
ing  that  it  was  “  sweet  and  wholesome 
as  maize.”  It  is  that,  and  more  than 
that ;  it  has  a  strength,  a  movement  and 
vitality,  a  breath  of  open  air  and  broad 
sunlight  about  it,  which  are  not  general 
elements  of  Longfellow’s  writings.  And 
it  has  his  own  charm  too,  the  charm  of 
simplicity,  grace,  tenderness.  He  has 
so  admirably  described  its  characteris¬ 
tics  in  the  prelude  that  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  pardoned  for  a  rather  long  quota¬ 
tion  : — 

"  Ye  who  love  the  haunu  of  Nature, 

Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow. 

Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 

Love  the  wind  among  the  branches. 

And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm. 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees, 

And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains. 

Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries  ; — 

Listen  to  these  wild  traditions. 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

“  Ye  who  love  a  nation’s  legends, 

Love  the  ballads  of  a  people. 

That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen. 

Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike, 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken  ; — 

Listen  to  this  Indian  legend. 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

“  Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 

Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human. 

That  in  even  savage  bosoms 

There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings. 


For  the  good  they  comprehend  not, 

That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless. 

Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 

Touch  God’s  right  hand  in  that  darkness 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  ; — 

Listen  to  this  simple  story. 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

"  Ye,  who  sometimes,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country. 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone-walls  gray  with  mosses. 

Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard. 

For  a  while  to  muse  and  ponder 
On  a  half-effaced  inscription. 

Written  with  little  skill  of  song-craft, 

Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break. 

Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter  ; — 

Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription. 

Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  r’ 

Though  we  think  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  book  a  mistaken  one,  yet 
we  may  own  to  have  read  it  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure.  It  has  been  in¬ 
expressibly  refreshing  in  these  bustling, 
angry,  many-sided  times  to  read  the 
story  of  this  simple,  tranquil  life,  de¬ 
voted  to  one  aim,  one  business,  one  de¬ 
sire  ;  of  this  good,  sincere,  gentle  soul, 
who,  as  he  was  unstirred  by  any  high 
imaginings,  so  was  unvexed  by  any  dark 
distractions,  doubts,  or  fears.  And  as 
we  have  compared  him  for  his  personal 
popularity  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  in  an¬ 
other  way  did  he  resemble  him  :  he  re¬ 
sembled  him  in  his  utter  freedom  from 
all  the  little  jealousies  and  meannesses, 
the  ignoble  cares  and  humors  which  are 
so  sadly  apt  to  taint  and  hinder  the 
literary  life.  He  envied  no  man  ;  he 
disparaged  no  man  ;  if  others  spoke  ill 
of  him  he  never  answered  them.  If  he 
was  destined  to  no  great  mastery  in  his 
art,  at  least  none  who  ever  practised  it 
loved  it  with  a  more  sincere,  simple, 
disinterested  love.  Once  more  we  may 
go  back  to  his  own  verse  to  find  a  fit 
tribute  to  this  fine  side  of  his  character. 
We  may  go  back,  as  we  have  gone  before, 
to  his  “  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  where 
the  Poet  is  thus  praised  : — 

“  A  Poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 
Was  tender,  musical,  and  terse  ; 

The  inspiration,  the  delight. 

The  gleam,  the  glory,  the  swift  flight 
Of  thoughts  so  sudden,  that  they  seem 
The  revelations  of  a  dream. 

All  these  were  his  ;  but  with  them  came 
No  envy  of  another’s  fame  ; 

He  did  not  find  his  sleep  less  sweet 
For  music  in  some  neighboring  street, 
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Nor  rustling  hear  in  every  breeze 
The  laurels  of  Miltiades. 

Honor  and  blessings  on  his  head 
While  living,  good  report  when  dead, 
Who,  not  too  eager  for  renown. 

Accepts,  but  does  not  clutch  the  crown  !" 
If  all  the  gifts  of  song  this  Poet  owned 


were  not  I  ongfellow's,  the  moral  gifts 
were  pre-eminently  his  among  all  Poets. 
And  as  they  brought  him  honor  and 
blessings  while  he  lived,  so  shall  they 
bring  him  good  report  now  that  he  is 
dead. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


A  REVERIE  ON 

“  Winter,”  said  Alfred  de  Musset, 

“  is  an  illness.'*  Entirely  free  from  it 
at  the  present  moment,  I  venture  to  add, 
the  Riviera  is  the  remedy.  But  when, 
in  England,  does  winter  begin  ;  and,  a 
question  yet  more  difficult  to  answer, 
when  does  it  end  I  On  three  occasions 
during  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  October, 
even  in  the  southern  counties  ;  Winter 
making  haste  to  notify  his  advent  and 
claim  his  territory  long  before  the  elms 
were  bare  or  the  alders  had  ceased  to  be 
green.  Winter  begins,  I  should  say, 
with  the  frosts  that  make  the  “  bedding- 
out  ’*  plants  in  the  garden  as  black  as 
your  hat ;  and  I  have  known  this  hapi>en 
within  sixty  miles  of  London  in  the  third 
week  of  September.  Allowance,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  made  for  the  conflict 
that  goes  on  till  the  end  of  October  be¬ 
tween  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  an  un¬ 
equal  contest,  no  doubt  ;  nevertheless, 
autumn  scores  some  notable  and  very 
beautiful  victories.  But,  by  Guy  Fawkes 
Day  at  the  latest,  "  Marian’s  nose  looks 
red  and  raw,”  as  Shakespeare  in  one  of 
his  realistic  moods  declares,  and  the 
‘‘  ruler  of  the  inverted  year  ”  is  master 
of  the  position. 

So  much  for  that  slightly  movable 
feast,  the  first  day  of  winter.  But  when 
do  we  see  the  last  of  him  ?  When  the 
Derby  is  run  in  a  snow  storm  ?  When 
the  nests  of  the  nightingale  are  drenched 
with  sleet  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  May, 
when  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  is  the 
most  delicious  season  of  the  year.  But 
May  ”  with  a  difference”  is  the  most 
provoking  of  all  English  experiences. 
May,  with  the  weather-vane  registering 
due  east,  and  with  all  the  color  washed 
out  of  the  landscape  by  a  cold,  pale, 
steel-colored  sky,  is  only  a  worse  and 
more  aggravating  sort  of  March.  From 
March  we  expect  the  worst  From  May 
we  looked  for  better  things.  How  often 
are  our  expectations  disappointed  ! 


THE  RIVIERA. 

As  concerning  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter,  so  concerning  the  end  of  it,  we  must 
strike  an  average.  For  my  part,  just  as 
I  will  cease  to  complain  if  autumn  holds 
out,  even  in  a  halfhearted  fashion,  till 
the  day — unhappily  only  an  historical 
date — when  Parliament  was  to  be  blown 
up,  so  also  will  I  give  up  grumbling  if 
winter  will  leave  a  p.p.c.  in  the  shape  of 
the  last  visitation  of  sleet  or  hail,  say 
about  the  time  when  Shakespeare  was 
born,  Byron  and  Lord  Beaconsheld  died, 
and  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale  have 
a  race  for  it,  and  we  listen,  in  obedience 
to  Chaucer,  to  discover  whether  during 
the  coming  summer  our  loves  are  to 
prosper  or  to  fail. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the 
English  winter  lasts  from  the  5th  of 
November  to  about  the  19th  of  April, 
or  pretty  nearly  half  the  year.  If  win¬ 
ter  be  properly  described  as  an  illness, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  rather  a 
long  one. 

And  the  remedy  ?  Is  one  to  go  to  the 
Riviera  for  close  upon  six  months  ? 
Difficulties  at  once  arise.  If  a  man  can 
dispense  with  his  country  for  half  the 
year,  his  country  can  dispense  with  him 
for  the  other  half.  Only  persons  who 
have  no  business,  no  profession,  no  in¬ 
terests,  no  ties  at  home,  can  leave  Eng¬ 
land,  year  after  year,  from  the  end  of 
October  till  shortly  before  May -day  ; 
and  only  practical  cynics  or  confirmed 
valetudinarians  will  find  it  answer  to 
shape  their  lives  as  though  they  belong 
to  no  country,  and  as  though  home,  and 
patriotism  and  duty,  were  the  phantoms 
of  a  diseased  conscience. 

But  though  the  illness  of  winter  can¬ 
not  by  most  of  us  be  altogether  avoided, 
its  duration  may  be  considerably  short¬ 
ened.  I  have  often  wondered  what  it 
is  that  makes  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
a  hundred  take  their  annual  run  abroad 
about  the  end  of  summer  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  autumn,  or  just  when  this  island 
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is  the  most  agreeable  place  in  the  whole 
world.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  the  same 
which  makes  the  House  of  Commons  sit 
sweltering  all  during  July  and  well  into 
August ;  the  most  unreasonable  reason 
in  the  world — Custom.  Possibly,  too, 
people  like  to  take  their  holiday  when 
other  people  are  taking  it ;  a  strange 
taste,  for  which  truly  there  is  no  ac¬ 
counting. 

Lying  supine  upon  this  granite  rock, 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  swishing, 
swirling  waves,  watching  them  gather 
and  run  forward  and  break  into  foam¬ 
ing  dimples  within  measurable  distance 
of  my  feet,  gazing  at  a  blue  canopy  of 
immaterial  sky,  scanning  the  points, 
and  peaks,  and  infinite  downward  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  tranquil  mountains, 
and  well  aware  that  at  my  back,  not  far 
off,  is  an  evergreen  wood  flecked  with 
white  heaths  six  feet  high  in  full  flower, 
and  carpeted  with  the  ephemeral  rose¬ 
like  cistus,  both  pink  and  white,  I  flat¬ 
ter  myself  that  1  have  solved  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  far  as  it  is  open  to  solution.  I 
am  a  “capable  citizen,’’ one  of  five 
million  such,  am  neither  an  invalid  nor 
a  cynic,  have  my  work  to  do  in  this 
world,  belong  to  a  Primrose  Habitation, 
now  and  again  figure  on  the  Committee 
of  a  Public  Dinner,  wiite  indignantly 
sometimes  to  the  morning  papers,  and 
almost  think  I  take  as  much  interest  in, 
and  know  as  much  about,  the  Crofters’ 
Bill  as  the  average  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Yet,  how  far  I  am  from  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  snows  which, 
1  hear,  are  lying  deep  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  from  those  commonplace, 
vapid  conversations  about  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  that  in  Pall  Mall  never  cease  from 
troubling  and  are  never  at  rest  !  I  hate 
Winter  with  a  never-to-be-expressed 
hatred.  I  regard  it  as  a  personal  enemy, 
perpetually  lying  in  wait  to  do  me  an 
injury.  But  I  have  “  done’’  him  now. 
1  believe  it  is  the  25th  of  March,  though 
I  am  not  very  exact  in  the  matter  of 
dates  out  here,  since  they  are,  happily, 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  every 
day  apparently  being  Bank  Holiday  with¬ 
out  holiday  makers,  thank  the  Fates, 
save  myself.  I  perceive,  to  my  quiet 
satisfaction,  that,  March  though  it  be,  I 
have  on  a  pair  of  white  flannel  tennis 
trousers,  which  harmonize  perfectly  with 
the  red  rock  and  the  blue  water.  A 


white  waistcoat,  a  gray  homespun  pea- 
jacket  of  medium  thickness,  a  straw  hat, 
and  a  tie  not  worth  speaking  of,  com¬ 
plete  my  costume.  Delicious,  perfectly 
delicious  !  Shall  I  have  a  cigarette  ?  I 
will,  A  little  volume  of  Shakespeare, 
containing,  inter  alia,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  is  somewhere  in  my 
pocket  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  1  think  it 
may  remain  there.  I  wish  the  Bard  of 
Avon  were  here,  for  his  own  sake.  But, 
if  he  were,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would 
write  me  down  an  ass  if  1  turned  from 
this  panorama  of  ocean,  hill  and  sky, 
even  to  the  daintiest  of  his  comedies. 
He  would  doubtless  give  me  a  gentle 
nudge,  and,  without  being  egotistical, 
remind  me  that  if  I  choose  to  turn  to 
another  of  his  productions  I  shall  find 
something  which  will  justify  me  in  be¬ 
lieving— mutandis — that  I  ought 
to  find  books  in  the  running  waves  I  am 
watching,  sermons  in  the  perforated 
granite  rock  on  which  I  am  recumbent, 
and  good  in  everything.  He  is  quite 
right !  Just  at  present  1  do  find  good 
in  everything. 

Yes,  I  was  right  to  come  here,  and 
peculiarly  right  in  the  choice  of  the  time 
for  coming.  A  man  must  be  a  sorely 
driven  beast  of  burden  who  cannot 
snatch  five  or  six  weeks  from  capable 
citizenship  to  become,  for  that  interval, 
an  irresponsible  idler  ;  and,  by  making 
the  period  begin  early  in  March  and  end 
toward  the  close  of  April,  he  gets  rid,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  fourth  of  the  winter,  and 
reduces  his  annual  illness  by  that  amount 
of  time.  Moreover,  by  so  doing  he 
leaves  England  just  when  the  patience 
of  the  sufferer  from  the  stings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  wind  and  hail  is  becoming 
exhausted,  and  returns  to  it  when  his 
island  home  is  once  more  becoming  toler¬ 
able.  In  other  words,  he  shortens  win¬ 
ter  and  lengthens  spring.  That  is  what 
I  am  doing  at  present,  and  the  reflection 
fills  me  with  the  agreeable  glow  produced 
by  the  consciousness  of  performing  an 
act  of  virtue.  In  a  volume  of  Sonnets, 
a  miracle  of  cheapness,  lately  issued, 
and  edited  by  Mr.  William  Sharp,  I  ob¬ 
served  that  one  of  his  authors  professes 
to  own 

...  a  mood  akin  to  scorn 
For  sensuous  slopes  that  bask  'neath  Southern 
skies. 

Teeming  with  wine  and  prodigal  of  corn  ; 
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and  being,  I  presume,  at  the  time  on 
board  a  Dover  steamer,  writes  quite 
cheerily  of  the  welcome  that  is  awaiting 
him  from 

.  .  .  Amazonian  March,  with  breast  half  bare. 
And  sleety  arrows  whistlini;  through  the  air. 

Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
But  give  me  the  “sensuous  slopes.” 
As  for  the  “  sleety  arrows,"  it  makes 
one's  teeth  chatter  to  think  of  them. 
This  rock  on  which  I  have  been  reclin¬ 
ing  for  a  couple  of  hours  would  not  be 
called  a  sensuous  slope  by  every  one. 
But  the  most  confirm^  sybarite  would 
exchange  it,  if  he  had  the  chance,  for 
the  softest  couch  and  the  downiest  pillow 
in  the  British  Realm.  It  is  fretted  and 
perforated  all  over  with  the  action  of 
sea- water,  that  has  leaped  on  to  it,  rolled 
over  it,  lain  on  it,  eaten  into  it.  It  is 
one  of  myriads  of  every  shape  and  size 
and  color,  that  stretch  for  miles  on  miles 
along  this  forest-feathered  coast,  in  bay 
after  bay,  and  reach  after  reach,  of  sand, 
and  shingle,  and  driven  seaweed.  One 
of  the  great  merits  of  the  laughing  sea 
that  is  in  front  of  me  is,  its  waves  keep 
coming  on  and  breaking  as  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  any  other  sea,  but  they  never  ad¬ 
vance,  save  a  few  feet,  unless  the  wind 
be  very  high,  and  drives  them  furiously 
forward.  Thus,  on  such  days  as  this, 
and  on  most  days,  the  tideless  Mediter¬ 
ranean  seems  to  have  a  tide  ;  and  only 
custom  inspires  one  with  confidence, 
and  makes  one  loll  quietly  on  the  rock 
or  the  shingle,  while  waves  are  falling 
into  foam  close  by  one,  and  all  around. 
You  can  never  be  cut  off  by  the  simple 
and  untreacherous  breakers.  They  gam¬ 
bol  before  you  like  a  well-mannered  dog 
that  never  leaps  up  and  covers  you  with 
dirt  from  his  paws.  A  child's  kiss  is 
not  more  soft  nor  sweet  than  the  silent 
wind  that  rides  upon  their  gently  cur¬ 
veting  backs.  I  wonder  how  many 
miles  I  have  come  this  morning,  scram¬ 
bling  over  granite  boulders,  stepping 
over  soft,  deep,  dry  sea  litter,  plodding 
through  sand,  plunging  through  pebbles, 
darting  into  woods,  gathering  wild  dow¬ 
ers,  and  thanking  Heaven  for  the  luxury 
of  being  alive.  And  I  might  have  been 
in  Piccadilly  or  on  the  Surrey  Downs  ! 
I  see  a  precipitate  person  has  written  to 
the  papers  to  say  he  has  heard  the  night¬ 
ingale.  Where,  I  wonder  ?  In  Fleet 
Street,  perhaps.  Assuredly  not  in  any 


English  copse.  Just  before  retiring  to 
sleep,  and  as  a  timely  sort  of  night-cap, 
I  do  glance  at  the  papers  from  home, 
and  perceive  that  much  wrangling  is 
going  on  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
over  an  Imperial  Divorce  Bill.  It  is 
not  every  view  to  which  distance  lends 
enchantment ;  and,  I  confess,  that  au¬ 
gust  Body,  contemplated  from  afar, 
seems  to  me  an  Imperial  Lunatic  Asylum, 
sadly  in  want  of  a  keeper. 

But  where  am  I  ?  I  am  not  at  Nice. 
I  am  not  at  Cannes.  Neither  -am  1  at 
Monte  Carla  I  am  miles  away  from 
Bordighera  or  San  Remo,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  certainly  not  at  Mentone.  How 
the  Riviera  has  been  transformed  since 
I  first  knew  it,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  !  Monaco  was,  but  Monte 
Carlo  was  not.  Mentone  was  a  fishing 
village,  Bordighera  was  a  garden  of 
palms,  and  five  o'clock  tea  had  not  yet 
settled  itself  at  Californie.  The  railway 
came  no  farther  than  Nice  on  the  East, 
and  than  Spezzia  on  the  West.  At  this 
moment  I  hear  a  train  coming.  It  will 
pass  at  my  back,  well  hidden  by  the 
woods,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
There  !  It  has  gone,  and  there  is  quiet 
again.  How  curiously  golden  the  sea¬ 
weed  is,  all  about  here  ;  and  the  sway¬ 
ing  and  swirling  of  the  silvery  water  over 
it,  and  under  it,  and  round  about  it,  is 
indescribably  beautiful.  Aided  by  the 
red  rocks,  the  effect,  as  a  piece  of  color, 
is  not  to  be  beaten.  But  it  is  motion, 
perpetual  motion,  that  makes  the  color, 
and  that  is  why  no  painter  can  render  it 
by  aid  of  all  his  pigments.  Where  is 
the  use  of  trying  to  represent  the  trans¬ 
parent  by  the  opaque  ?  The  task  is  for¬ 
ever  unattainable. 

A  figure  comes  stepping  nimbly  over 
the  rocks,  and  walks  straight  into  a  pool 
of  pellucid  water.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
tourist.  It  is  a  bare-headed,  bare-legged 
peasant  woman,  who  carries  what  looks 
like  a  straw-colored  fishing-rod,  save 
that  there  is  no  line  attached  to  it.  She 
pokes  with  the  end  of  it  into  the  brine, 
and  ever  and  anon  stoops  and  picks  up 
something  she  has  brought  within  reach 
by  aid  of  her  long  rocking  pole.  What 
is  she  after  ?  I  will  go  and  see.  Lying 
two  hours  on  a  rock  makes  one  stiff  in 
the  joints  for  a  moment  or  two.  Frutta 
di  mare,  of  course  they  are,  looking  for 
all  the  world — how  often  I  have  seen 
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them  in  the  markets  in  Italy  !— like 
chestnuts  before  they  have  split  their 
husk  ;  more  especially  the  yellow  ones, 
for  some  are  yellow  and  others  are  a 
bright  carmine  color.  But  though  I 
may  have  seen  them  often,  my  compan* 
ion  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  eat  them.  She  cuts  them 
deftly  in  two,  prickles  notwithstanding, 
and  then  slices  a  small  piece  off  her  hunk 
of  bread,  and  shows  me  how  I  mi^st 
scoop  out  the  toothsome  parts  with  it  as 
some  people  scoop  out  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  must  take  care  not  to  touch  the 
remaining  portions,  because  they  are 

- and  she  uses  a  primitive  nursery 

word  not  often  addressed  to  ears  polite. 
She  is  evidently  a  child  of  nature.  I 
declare  her  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  sea 
to  be  the  greatest  delicacies  I  ever  swal¬ 
lowed  ;  she  is  delighted,  and  chatters  at 
the  top  of  her  voice.  I  give  her  an 
orange  and  a  portion  of  the  chicken-leg 
that  was  to  serve  for  my  luncheon,  and 
she  goes  on  prodding  away  and  plunging 
up  to  her  knees  and  elbows  in  water. 
She  talks  Provencal,  ever j  body  does 
about  here  ;  a  soft  tongue,  full  of  elisions 
and  plaintive  endings,  bearing,  it  seems 
to  me,  much  about  the  same  relation  to 
French  that  the  Venetian  dialect  bears 
to  Italian.  I  never  can  hear  it  spoken 
without  a  thtill  of  pleasure.  It  seems 
to  have  caught,  and  to  have  retained, 
the  indefinable  charm  of  flowers,  per¬ 
fume,  and  poetry  that  hangs  round  the 
cradle  of  modern  song,  and  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  lips  of  lovely 
ladies  and  mellifluous  troubadours. 

No,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  not  Nice, 
which  is  upon  the  whole — Brighton,  of 
course,  excepted — the  most  disagreeable 
and  objectionable  place  I  know.  It  has 
every  reprehensible  feature  a  place  well 
can  have.  It  is  big.  It  is  formal.  It 
is  hot.  It  is  cold  also,  and  it  is  dusty. 
The  white  glare  of  the  place  is  insuffer¬ 
able.  It  is  Paris  at  the  seaside.  It  is 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fashionable  vulgarity  ; 
combining  the  showy  with  the  common¬ 
place,  the  ostentatious  air  of  the  parvenu 
with  the  ambiguous  manners  of  the 
broken-down  blackleg.  It  is  a  medley 
of  hotels,  adventurers,  plutocrats,  gam¬ 
blers,  scorching  sun,  piercing  wind,  long 
dreary  streets,  concerts,  casinos,  and 
hackney  carriages. 

Is  Cannes  any  better  ?  Yes,  much 


better.  It  is  prettier,  it  is  less  dusty 
and  glaring,  though  glaring  and  dusty 
enough,  and  the  view  of  the  Esterel 
range  counts  for  a  good  deal.  More¬ 
over,  the  pine-woods  at  the  back  of 
Cannes  afford  delightful  rambles.  But 
people  do  not  go  to  Cannes  for  pine- 
woods.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  they 
go  to  Cannes  to  reproduce  there  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  they  practice  at  home. 
I  can  honestly  say  : 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still. 

My  country  ; 

but  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  travel 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  order  to  find 
myself  hemmed  in  again  by  my  own 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  and 
bound  down  by  hard  and  fast  lines  to  a 
tegular  recurrence  of  lavm-tennis,  five 
o’clock  tea,  and  English  politics. 

As  for  Mentone,  once  beautiful  Men¬ 
tone,  it  is  now  a  cross  between  a  con¬ 
venticle  and  a  hospital.  It  swarms  with 
English  people,  most  of  whom  are  ill, 
and  all  of  whom  are  respectable.  The 
great  army  of  Anglo-Saxon  Philistines 
sends  every  year  a  strong  detachment 
there,  who  make  Mentone  their  own, 
and  render  it  intolerable  to  a  healthy 
citizen  of  the  world.  Bordighera  and 
San  Remo  are  rapidly  succumbing  to  the 
same  fate  ;  and  I  foresee  the  time  when 
Sunday  School  treats  will  be  given  on 
the  beautiful  stream  that  flows  under  the 
shadow  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Dolce 
Acqua. 

No  one  can  say  that  Monte  Carlo  is 
respectable.  It  is  avowedly  and  un- 
blushingly  disreputable,  and,  oddly 
enough,  this  quality  it  is  which  renders 
it  habitable  to  a  reasonable  being,  for  a 
few  days  at  least.  The  disreputable 
people,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  all  of 
them  gamble,  and  gamble  with  assiduity  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  heavily-gilded  rooms 
in  the  Casino  containing  the  tables  are 
open,  there  they  are  glued  to  the  seats. 
Thus,  at  most  hours,  they  are  invisible, 
unless  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  see 
them.  A  considerable  number  of  them 
do  not  stay  at  Monte  Carlo  itself,  but 
sojourn  at  Nice,  or  in  the  smaller  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dip  of  the  ground  that  lies  between 
Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco.  According¬ 
ly,  once  upon  a  time,  Monte  Carlo  was 
practically  the  quietest  place  on  the 
Riviera.  Not  a  soul  was  ever  to  be  seen 
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on  the  exquisitely  kept  terraces  ;  not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  met  with  in 
the  lovely  sub-tropical  gardens  ;  not  a 
human  voice  marred  the  silence  of  the 
divinely  beautiful  scene,  shut  in  by  the 
towering  girdle  of  its  magnificent  moun¬ 
tains.  The  concert-room  was  sparsely 
visited  ;  and  the  reading-room  you  gen¬ 
erally  had  all  to  yourself.  There  was 
one  hotel  in  the  place,  and  only  one. 
Now  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  ;  and  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  English  people 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  brushing 
elbows  with  the  shady-looking  cocottes 
and  their  patrons,  to  whom  the  place  is 
the  navel  of  the  universe.  It  has  be¬ 
come  "  the  thing"  to  "  do  a  little  gam¬ 
bling  ’’  at  Monte  Carlo  ;  and  when  once 
any  practice  has  become  "  the  thing," 
our  countrymen,  and  still  more  our  coun¬ 
trywomen,  cannot  resist  it.  But  how 
ugly  the  people  all  are,  the  women  more 
especially  !  "  How  is  it?"  I  asked  one 

day.  "  Surely,  it  is  plain  enough,"  some 
one  answered  ;  "  gambling  would  make 
any  woman  ugly."  And  he  was  right. 

Still,  I  can  understand  a  person  who 
looks  upon  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  M. 
Blanc,  his  myrmidons,  and  his  dupes, 
with  the  loathing  one  ought  to  have  for 
all  things  low  and  dirty,  making  a  con¬ 
siderable  stay  at  Monte  Carlo,  provided 
he  possess  good  stout  walking  legs,  and 
do  not  mind  how  much  he  spends  on 
carriage  hire.  With  dexterity,  energy, 
and  expenditure  one  can  manage  to  enjoy 
all  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  Monte 
Carlo,  and  shield  oneself  from  nearly  all 
of  its  distasteful  drawbacks.  The  walks 
and  drives  in  the  neighborhood  are  not 
numerous,  but  no  words  can  describe 
the  natural  beauties  to  which  they  lead. 
The  walk  to  Turbia,  to  Eza,  to  Rocca- 
bruna,  to  Cap  Saint  Martin,  near  Men¬ 
tone,  may  be  taken  scores  of  times  with¬ 
out  producing  satiety,  and  a  man  must 
be  soon  wearied  of  the  same  experience, 
no  matter  how  delightful  it  is,  who  could 
not  drive  from  Monte  Carlo  toward  Nice 
by  the  Corniche  road,  through  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  back  by  the  road  that  skirts 
the  shore,  with  intense  satisfaction  to 
himself,  twice  every  week  or  ten  days. 
Then,  there  is  Beaulieu,  pretty  Beau¬ 
lieu  !  only  four  miles  off,  but  where,  I 
hear,  with  selfish  regret,  the  hotel  that 
at  first  failed  is  now  thriving.  It  bears 
the  ominous  name,  Hdtel  des  Anglais. 


The  fate  of  Beaulieu  is  sealed.  If  any¬ 
thing  could  tempt  roe  to  move  from 
where  I  now  am,  it  would  be  the  chance 
of  experiencing  afresh  the  delight  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  villa  at  Beaulieu,  replete  with 
every  English  comfort,  surrounded  by 
an  Italian  garden,  furnished  with  a  lawn- 
tennis  ground,  bordered  by  orange-trees 
and  redolent  of  violets,  and  with  no 
suspicion  of  any  one  nearer  than  Monte 
Carlo  to  break  the  quiet  of  mountain, 
wood,  and  sea. 

While  thus  meditating,  I  have  been 
playing  what,  to  some,  will  seem  a  very 
childish  game.  But  it  is  not  an  easy 
one,  though  I  have  seen  Italian  urchins 
very  expert  at  it.  Sitting  on  the  shingle, 
close  to  the  water,  I  put  five  pebbles  on 
the  flat  of  my  hand,  throw  them  gently 
up,  and  try  to  catch  all  five  on  the  back 
of  my  hand  without  any  of  them  falling 
off.  There  !  I  have  done  it,  after  try¬ 
ing  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  I  would 
have  stayed  here  all  day  rather  than  not 
have  succeeded.  So  any  one  can  judge 
for  himself  what  an  unlimited  amount 
of  time  I  have  at  my  disposal,  and  how 
admirably  I  employ  it.  How  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  England  are  employed  more 
profitably  ?  And  is  there  one  employed 
so  pleasantly  ?  Not  in  "  Amazonian 
March,”  I  trow. 

But  one’s  creature  comforts  ?  Do 
they  consist  entirely  of  cold  chicken, 
oranges,  and  haphazard  frutta  di  mare  t 
That,  some  people  would  think,  is  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  getting  beyond 
the  reach  of  threshed-out  commonplaces, 
invitations  to  dinner,  and  roulette  tables. 
I  will  confess  to  l>eing  myself  of  that 
opinion,  having  "  a  mood  akin  to 
scorn  "  for  people  who  are  indifferent 
to  their  dinner.  A  complete  man,  a 
man  lotus,  teres,  atque  rotundus  must  per¬ 
force  be  an  epicure.  Not  to  be  one  is 
to  have  a  portion  of  one’s  faculties,  and 
a  very  important  portion  of  them,  be¬ 
numbed.  An  excellent  dinner,  sand¬ 
wiched,  so  to  speak,  between  the  de¬ 
lights  of  a  magnificent  sunset  and  the 
emotions  of  a  tender  moonlight,  is — 
well,  an  excellent  thing.  I  shall  dine 
most  satisfactorily  to-night,  at  the  civil¬ 
ized  hour  of  a  quarter  to  eight ;  my  host 
and  his  chef  exhibiting  a  commendable 
and  unflagging  interest  in  my  gastro¬ 
nomic  tastes.  Yesterday  I  had  salmon 
from  Schaffhausen,  and  such  asparagus 
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as  London  knoweth  not,  even  in  the 
height  of  the  season  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  kindred  delicacies  await  me 
this  evening.  For  the  little  place  at 
which  I  am  staying,  but  which  is  quite 
cut  off  from  view  at  present  by  the  rocky 
promontory  to  my  right,  is  dying  to  be¬ 
come  a  big  one,  and  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  achieve  that  cherished  end.  It 
already  has  three  hotels,  of  one  of  which 
I  know  nothing  except  that  a  famous 
European  statesman  has  sojourned  there 
and  declared  he  was  bedded  and  boarded 
to  his  satisfaction.  A  second  has  a 
charming  garden  close  to' the  sea,  but  is 
kept,  I  am  assured,  by  people  more 
amiable  and  obliging  than  discriminat¬ 
ing  in  matters  of  cuisine.  At  the  third 
I  am  lodged,  and  have  the  best  it  pro¬ 
vides,  which  is  good  enough  for  me,  at 
an  expenditure  of  about  twenty  francs  a 
day,  which  includes  three  francs  for 
wine.  If  rigid  economy  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  I  suppose  one  could  arrange 
to  be  taken  en  pension  for  half  that 
amount.  Lying  on  the  sofa,  or  sitting 
at  the  writing-table,  I  have  a  view  from 
my  windows  which  almost  rivals  that 
from  my  favorite  rock  perched  high 
above  the  waves,  and  whence,  with  a 
little  dexterous  arrangement  of  one’s 
position,  the  bay  can  be  made  to  look 
like  a  lake  hemmed  in  by  mountains. 
Yesterday,  when  I  was  recumbent  on  it, 
the  Toulon  Fleet,  two  first-class  iron¬ 
clads  and  six  smaller  ones,  steamed 
slowly  in,  manoeuvring  mighty  carefully 
as  they  did  so.  This  morning,  as  I  was 
taking  my  tub  with  the  windows  wide 
open,  I  saw  the  easily  moving  monsters 
turn  on  themselves  and  steal  silently 
away  again.  Their  presence  created  quite 
a  flutter  in  the  little  place,  and  fired  it  for 
a  few  hours  with  a  fresh  flame  of  belief 
that  its  days  of  greatness  and  fame  and 
touristdom  are  coming.  During  the  last 
two  years,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  villas  have  been  built ;  but 
nearly  every  one  of  them  is  "  h  vendre  ” 
or  “  ^  louer”  and  their  mimosa  flowers 
and  their  aloes  disport  themselves  sym¬ 
metrically,  for  my  sole  delectation. 
When  the  authorities  of  the  place  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  it  has  a  mighty 
future,  they  impressed  speculators,  and 
private  individuals  as  well  with  that  con¬ 
viction,  and  attached  to  the  sale  of  plots 
of  land  the  condition  that  within  the 
Nxw  SxRixs. — VOL.  XLIV.,  No.  i 


year  a  house  of  a  certain  value  should 
be  built  on  it.  Hence,  all  these  empty 
villas  and  untenanted  gardens.  But  why 
do  the  people  who  built  the  houses  and 
laid  out  the  gardens  not  live  in  them  ? 
One  evening,  shortly  before  sunset,  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  a  celebrated 
French  man-of-letters,  who  came  and 
settled  here  seventeen  years  ago.  He  is 
rather  a  survival  from  the  past,  now,  than 
a  living  literary  force,  and  has  not  seen 
Paris  for  many  a  long  day,  and  has  no 
wish  to  see  it.  But  he  is  a  shrewd  ob¬ 
server  of  human  foibles  as  well  as  x)f  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  and  he  has  assigned  the 
true  reason  for  the  villas  being  to  let  or 
to' be  sold.  His  countrymen,  he  said, 
and  Russians,  and  such-like  people, 
imagine  some  fine  day  they  would  like 
to  live  in  the  country.  Accordingly, 
they  buy  a  plot  of  land,  and  build  them¬ 
selves  a  house.  By  the  time  the  house 
is  finished,  they  find  the  country  intoler¬ 
able.  What  can  they  do  there  They 
have  no  country  pursuits,  no  country 
tastes,  no  country  instincts.  They  are 
essentially  of  the  town,  towny.  Only 
“  you  others,”  he  said — meaning  Eng¬ 
lishmen — really  care  for  and  find  your¬ 
selves  at  home  in  rural  solitude.  Even 
your  women,  your  young  girls,  walk, 
drive,  ride,  boat,  and  fish.  But  my  peo¬ 
ple,  he  added,  understand  nothing  of 
these  things. 

He  was  bare-headed,  in  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  just  about  as  dirty  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be,  smelt  appallingly  of  garlic, 
and  looked  like  a  cross  between  a  gar¬ 
dener  and  a  sailor.  Throw  in  the  man- 
of-letters,  and  that  is  precisely  what  he 
is.  He  showed  me  his  boat,  which  bore 
the  designation — Suzanne-Violette,  the 
names  of  two  of  his  grandchildren,  who 
were  paddling  and  frisking  in  the  water  ; 
and  then  we  crossed  the  road,  and  he 
led  the  way  through  his  garden.  At 
first,  it  looked  like  a  tangled,  matted, 
primitive  wilderness.  But  one  soon 
perceived  that  there  was  discipline  in 
its  freedom  of  growth.  ”  I  planted 
every  tree  myself,”  he  said.  "  None  is 
more  than  seventeen  years  old.  They 
seem  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  like, 
but  they  are  well  looked  after.  The 
anemones  and  ranunculus  are  nearly 
over  ;  and,  the  season  being  very  back¬ 
ward,  the  roses  are  only  just  beginning 
to  break  into  flower.  You  should  see 
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my  roses."  Then  he  pointed  out  some 
aquatic  plants  in  flower  ;  for  there  was 
water  in  abundance  everywhere.  "  Go 
to  Paris  !  Never.  The  sea  and  a  gar¬ 
den,  these  are  enough  fora  man.  I  wish 
I  had  found  that  out  earlier.  Some  men 
do.  Yes,  two  pieces  of  mine  were  given 
at  the  Com^die  Franfaise,  but  the  second 
I  never  saw,  though  I  believe  it  had  some 
success.  1  see  you  know  all  about 
flowers,  and  are  a  gardener  yourself." 
And  so  we  parted.  A  wonderfully  un¬ 
kempt,  but  very  wise  old  man.  "  Live 
in  the  open  air,  and  take  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise,"  he  said.  "//  faut  suer."  His 
language,  you  see,  was  as  plain  as  his 
manner  of  living. 

Surely  there  is  still  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  left  in  this  nineteenth  century  world 
of  whom,  in  such  a  spot,  it  might  be 
said  : — 

There  found  he  all  for  which  he  long  did  crave  : 
Beauty,  and  solitude,  and  simple  ways  ; 

The  quiet-shining  hills,  the  long  lithe  wave. 
Now,  white-fringed,  fretting  into  rough-curved 
bays. 

Now  swirling  smoothly  where  the  flat  sand 
gave 

A  couch  whereon  to  end  its  stormy  days  ; 

Plain  folk  and  primitive,  made  courteous  by 
Tiaditions  old,  and  a  cerulean  sky. 

This  quality  of  primitivencss,  when 
blessed  with  courteous  traditions,  has  an 
ineffable  charm.  There  is  another  gar¬ 
dener  in  the  place,  but  one  who  lives  by 
the  labor  of  his  hands,  with  whom  and 
his  bright-faced  Proven9al  wife  I  have 
had  many  a  chat.  I  get  violets  from 
her  every  morning  and  evening.  Yes¬ 
terday  evening,  when  I  called  to  her, 
she  did  not  come.  I  heard,  instead  of 
hers,  a  voice  that  had  not  been  long  in 
the  world.  Shortly  the  husband  came 
from  the  inner  room,  beaming  with  hap¬ 
piness  and  pride.  The  first-born  had 
arrived,  and  it  was  a  son.  So  I  feared 
I  should  not  see  the  mother  again  before 
I  left.  "  Why  not?*’  he  said.  "You 
shall  see  her  to  morrow."  What  would 
a  fashionable  doctor  in  Mayfair  have 
said  to  that  ? 

There  is  no  fashionable  doctor  here 
as  yet.  But  how  long  will  it  be  before 
there  is?  Two  or  three  days  ago  I 
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drove  over  to  a  place  lovelier,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  even  than  this  ;  for  the  soil  is  richer 
and  deeper,  and  the  woods,  consequent¬ 
ly,  are  yet  more  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
As  yet,  two  villas,  one  of  them  unoccu¬ 
pied,  are  the  only  houses  there.  No 
shops,  no  inns,  no  streets.  But  there 
are  several  spacious  Boulevards,  if  you 
please,  bearing  respectively  the  names 
of  Alfred  de  Musset,  Corot,  ("landrin, 
and  other  Parisian  immortals  whose 
names  I  forget.  A  company,  with  a 
capital  of  4,000,000  francs,  hopes  to 
create  another,  Cannes  or  Nice  there. 
Till  that  unhappy  consummation  arrives, 
the  place  is  a  paradise  of  rocks,  and 
waves,  and  pines,  and  arbutus,  and  white 
heath,  and  cineraria  maritima,  and  Bac¬ 
chic  ivy,  and  glimpses  of  hill  and  sky, 
with  here  and  there  a  zig-zag  precipi¬ 
tous  torrent. 

I  have  no  intention  of  assisting  enter¬ 
prising  Companies  to  debar  me  from 
coming  to  this  place  again,  by  printing 
its  name.  I  watch  the  building  of  a 
pretentious  church  with  alarm  ;  but  I 
comfort  myself  with  observing  that  the 
theatre,  already  completed,  is  always  in 
that  condition  which,  in  Italy,  is  known 
as  riposo,  and  that  the  Casino,  also 
finished  some  months  ago,  has  no 
patrons.  It  is  merely  a  local  club, 
where  some  of  the  natives,  at  times  of 
an  evening,  play  Baccarat  in  a  mild  and 
cautious  fashion.  In  five  minutes  I  can 
be  in  the  woods — deep,  silent,  uninvaded 
woods  ;  and  an  easy  drive  of  twenty 
minutes  will  carry  me,  as  it  often  does, 
to  the  arches  of  a  ruined  Roman  aque¬ 
duct,  which,  with  its  surroundings  of 
stone-pines,  and  distant  hills,  make  me 
sometimes  fancy  I  am  on  the  Latin  Way. 
But  the  air,  though  genial  and  balmy,  is 
brisker  than  that  of  the  Campagna,  and 
is  freighted  neither  with  malaria  nor 
melancholy.  There  goes  a  lizard.  And 
what  are  those,  up  there,  among  the 
tender  young  com  ?  Purple  irises — 
thousands  of  them,  tens  of  thousands  of 
them,  and  for  him  to  pluck  who  will. 
When  God  had  finished  making  the 
world.  He  well  might  see  that  it  was 
good. — National  Review. 
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WHENCE  CAME  THE  COMETS? 
BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 


Although  the  astronomer  has 
achieved  many  successes  in  studying 
comets,  yet  these  objects  still  remain 
outside  the  surveyed  fields  of  astronomy 
— now,  as  in  the  old  days  when  men 
spoke  of  sun  and  moon,  planet  and  stars, 
as  including  all  the  members  of  the 
heavenly  host.  The  two  comets  now 
shining  in  our  skies  illustrate  the  present 
position  of  cometic  astronomy.  They 
have  appeared  without  warning,  we 
know  not  whence  ;  they  have  not  until 
now  been  known  to  astronomers  as 
travelling  on  recognized  'orbits  and  in 
definite  periods ;  and  even  hereafter, 
though  the  astronomer  may  determine 
their  orbital  motions  and  calculate  the 
time  when  either  should  return,  he  can¬ 
not  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  dissi¬ 
pated  into  unrecognizable  portions  be¬ 
fore  that  time  arrives. 

1  do  not  propose  to  remark  here  upion 
the  probable  nature  of  comets,  or  upon 
the  possible  interpretation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  phenomena  they  present.  The  only 
circumstance  in  regard  to  them  which  I 
shall  take  into  account  in  what  follows 
is  that  close  relationship  between  comets 
and  meteor-streams  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1866  by  the  combined  labors 
of  Schiaparelli,  Adams,  and  Tempel.  I 
shall  treat  this  kinship  between  comets 
and  meteors  as  rendering  certain  or 
highly  probable  the  following  proposi¬ 
tions  ; — 

(1)  Every  meteoric  stream  follows  in 
the  train  of  some  comet  large  or  small, 
which  either  exists  now  or  has  been  dis¬ 
sipated,  as  Biela's  comet  was,  leaving 
only  its  meteoric  trail  to  show  where  it 
once  travelled. 

(2)  Every  comet  is  followed  or  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  train  of  meteors  (this  train 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comet’s  tail), 
extending  over  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  comet’s  orbit,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  comet 
has  existed. 

(3)  All  meteoric  bodies,  from  those 
which  exist  as  the  finest  dust  to  the 
largest  meteorites,  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  weight,  may  be  regarded  as  bodies  of 
the  same  kind,  differing  from  each  other 


indeed  in  constitution  as  they  obviously 
do  in  mass,  just  as  planets  and  asteroids 
do,  but  all  to  be  interpreted — if  they  can 
be  interpreted  at  all — in  the  same  general 
way. 

We  may  in  some  degree  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  assumptions  here  made  in 
the  three  following  assumptions  which 
an  insect  who  had  observed  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  rain,  cloud,  mist  snow.  &c. 
might  be  supposed  to  make  :  (i)  Every 
shower  of  rain  implies  the  existence  of  a 
doud  ;  (2)  every  cloud  implies  the  de¬ 
scent,  at  some  time  or  other,  of  rain, 
greater  or  less  in  quantity  and  heaviness  ; 
and  (3)  all  drops  of  water,  from  the 
tiniest  water  vesicles  in  a  cloud  to  the 
heaviest  rain  drops,  are  of  the  same 
kind,  differing  only  in  shape  or  in  size  : 
snowflakes  also,  as  formed  of  water  par¬ 
ticles  in  a  changed  form,  must  be  put  in 
the  same  class. 

And  as  the  insect  by  studying  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  exist  between  clouds  and  rain 
might  be  led  to  form  an  opinion  whence 
clouds  come,  which  would  tell  him  also 
(as  we  know)  whence  rain  comes,*  so 
perhaps  may  we  by  studying  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  exist  between  meteor-streams 
and  comets  be  led  to  form  an  opinion 
whence  comets  (which  are  meteor  col¬ 
lections)  have  originally  come. 

The  very  first  suggestion  ever  made 
respecting  the  origin  of  comets  came, 
indeed,  from  such  considerations  as  I 
have  mentioned  above.  Schiaparelli,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  happy  guess,  and  the 
beginning  of  its  confirmation  as  a  useful 
truth,  that  meteors  are  bodies  following 
in  the  tracks  of  comets,  threw  out  the 
idea  that  comets,  regarded  as  flights  of 


*  To  us,  who  know  how  clouds  and  rain  are 
really  produced,  this  imagined  inquiry  of  the 
insect  may  seem  trivial.  But  man  had  ad¬ 
vanced  far  in  scientific  research  before  he  had 
learned  anything  about  the  source  and  nature 
of  rain,  hail,  snow,  cloud,  mist,  and  fog.  The 
whole  subject  was  as  completely  mysterious, 
for  example,  to  all  the  writers  whose  works 
were  included  by  the  Jews  among  their  sacred 
books  (in  probably  all  their  ancient  docu¬ 
ments),  as  were  the  phenomena  of  comets, 
which  with  them  were  veriuble  angels  or  mes¬ 
sengers  from  Yahveh. 
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meteors,  may  be  travelling  in  multitudes 
through  the  interstellar  depths,  and  be 
from  time  to  time  drawn  out  thence  by 
the  attraction  of  our  sun.  He  pictured 
our  sun,  in  his  swift  rush  onward  with 
his  train  of  planetary  attendants,  as 
coming  into  ever-fresh  regions  of  comet- 
strewn  space.  A  comet  or  meteor  flight 
drawn  toward  him  by  the  sun  would  ap¬ 
proach  the  solar  system  on  a  path  which 
may  be  described  as  casual.  It  might 
cross  the  general  plane  near  which  all 
the  planets  travel  at  any  point,  the 
chance  that  that  point  would  lie  near  a 
planetary  orbit  being  very  small  indeed. 
Supposing  the  point  where  the  meteor 
flight  crossed  that  important  plane — the 
life  plane  of  the  solar  system — to  be  on 
or  near  a  planetar)'  orbit,  the  chance 
would  still  be  very  small  that  the  meteor 
flight  would  cross  there  at  a  time  when 
the  planet  to  which  that  orbit  belonged 
was  near  that  particular  point.  The 
chances  would,  in  fact,  be  millions  of 
millions,  or  rather  of  billions,  to  one  that 
the  meteor  flight  would  visit  our  solar 
system  without  coming  near  any  plane¬ 
tary  body,  in  which  case  it  would  pass 
out  from  our  solar  system  again,  never 
to  return  to  it.*  But,  if  a  meteor  flight 
did  chance  to  come  very  close  indeed  to 
a  planet  of  adequate  mass,  the  flight 
might,  said  Schiaparelli,  be  captured. 
The  planet  might  abstract  so  much  of 
the  comet’s  velocity  as  to  leave  only  a 
balance  corresponding  to  motion  in  a 
closed  or  elliptic  path  ;  and  on  such  a 
path  would  the  meteor  flight  or  comet 
necessarily  travel  thereafter  —  unless, 
perhaps,  after  many  revolutions  of  each, 
the  planet  at  some  subsequent  encounter 
undid  the  work  which  it  had  accom¬ 
plished  when  first  it  approached  the 
comet. 

So  far  Schiaparelli  reasoned  soundly 
on  the  basis  of  his  assumption.  I  say 
assumption  of  set  purpose  ;  for  it  is  al¬ 
together  a  mistake  to  regard  the  idea 
thus  thrown  out  by  Schiaparelli  as  if  it 
were  a  theory.  His  idea  that  meteors 
follow  in  the  track  of  comets  developed 


*  Never ;  because,  by  the  nature  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  iudrawing,  it  possessed  relative  motion 
of  its  own  before  it  began  to  be  drawn  in  ;  and 
the  sun  could  not  uke  from  it  that  relative 
motion.  He  would  impart  motion,  and  take 
such  imparted  motion  away  again,  leaving  un¬ 
touched  the  original  motion. 


into  a  theory  when  it  had  been  tested 
and  confirmed  by  observation.  But  the 
case  is  different  with  the  idea  that 
meteor  flights  are  travelling  amid  the 
star  depths  like  fish  in  the  depths  of 
ocean. 

But  Schiaparelli  did  not  even  reason 
quite  correctly.  A  single  meteoric 
mass,  or  even  a  small  meteor  flight, 
might  be  introduced  into  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  way  suggested  by  Schiaparelli  ; 
for  undoubtedly  the  giant  planets  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  he  attributed  to  them, 
and  if  a  body  from  without  came  near 
enough  to  any  one  of  them,  could  so 
reduce  its  velocity  as  to  change  its  path 
from  the  hyperbolic  (or  unclosed)  form 
to  an  elliptic  or  closed  orbit.  And 
thenceforth  such  a  body  would  travel 
around  the  sun  systematically,  on  an 
eccentric  path  passing  very  near  the 
orbit  of  the  planet  by  whose  influence  it 
had  been  originally  introduced  into  the 
system. 

But  a  giant  planet  could  do  no  more. 
It  could  not  generate  a  meteor-stream  in 
the  way  suggested  by  Schiaparelli.  So 
soon  as  we  test  the  matter  by  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis,  we  find  that  very  close 
approach  would  have  to  be  made  to  a 
planet  that  a  single  body  might  be  forced 
into  a  closed  path,  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  flight  of  bodies  large  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  of  the  known  meteor-streams 
would  have  its  components  very  widely 
scattered  by  the  planet's  perturbing 
action,  simply  because  the  different 
comp>onents  of  the  flight  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  very  different  degrees  of  dis¬ 
turbing  action. 

This  I  have  shown  mathematically, 
and  my  demonstration  has  not  been 
questioned — though  Professor  Young, 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  admitting  the 
validity  of  my  reasoning,  suggests  the 
possibility  that  some  way  may  hereafter 
be  found  for  eluding  the  difficulty.  But 
then  Professor  Young  holds  the  strange 
idea  that  Schiaparelli’s  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  comets  and  meteor-streams 
is  an  accepted  theory ;  and  laboring 
under  this  delusion,  imagines  that  there 
must  be  some  way  of  meeting  objections 
to  it. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Schia¬ 
parelli’s  fancy,  even  if  accepted,  would 
prove  nothing  about  the  origin  of  comets 
and  meteors.  To  say  that  they  came 
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from  out  the  interstellar  depths  on  hyper¬ 
bolic  paths,  is  to  assert  what  can  be  dis¬ 
proved  by  mathematical  demonstration. 
But  if  it  could  be  proved,  what  would  it 
amount  to  ?  Merely  to  this — that  comets 
which  now  travel  on  closed  paths  once 
travelled  on  endless  paths.  We  are  no 
whit  nearer  the  explanation  of  their 
origin.  If  the  interstellar  depths  are 
crowded  with  meteor  flights,  we  have  to 
ask  whence  the  meteor  flights  came. 
To  say  that  fish  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  sea  were  originally  swimming 
about  in  the  sea,  is  surely  not  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  about  fish. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  comets 
and  meteor-streams  are  simply  the  mate¬ 
rial  left  unused  after  the  various  solar 
systems  in  our  galaxy  had  been  formed, 
by  processes  of  meteoric  aggregation. 

Unfortunately  for  this  explanation, 
the  comets  and  meteor  systems  we  have 
to  explain  are  precisely  those  which, 
had  they  existed  from  the  earlier  ages, 
when  our  solar  system  and  its  fellows 
were  forming,  would  have  been  the  first 
to  be  gathered  up.  For  they  are  those 
which  pass  near  the  orbits  of  various 
planets,  some  near  the  orbit  of  Jupiter, 
some  near  that  of  Saturn,  or  of  tlranus, 
or  of  Neptune,  and  about  four  hundred 
which  pass  near  the  orbit  of  our  earth. 
These  comets,  with  their  associated 
meteor  systems,  would  have  had  less 
chance  of  escape  than  any  others,  dur¬ 
ing  the  millions  of  years  belonging  to 
the  formative  processes  of  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem.  Yet  those  are  precisely  the  comets 
and  meteor  systems  which  we  chiefly 
need  to  interpret. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  making  mere 
guesses,  we  consider  actual  facts,  and 
open  our  eyes  to  the  views  suggested  by 
them. 

I  take  first  the  millions  of  meteors 
encountered  by  the  earth  each  year,  and 
the  hundreds  of  earth-crossing  meteor 
systems  already  recognized.  Taking  for 
our  guide  proposition  (r),  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  remote  ages  there 
were  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
comets  whose  tracks  crossed  the  track 
of  the  earth,  or  at  any  rate  approached 
very  near  to  it.  That  some  of  these 
comets  thus  crossed  the  earth’s  track 
casually,  that  is  through  mere  chance 
coincidence,  we  may  well  believe.  Nay, 
this  is  known,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 


But  if  all  did,  then  must  there  have  been 
millions  of  millions  of  comets  in  remote 
times,  to  account  for  so  many  chancing 
to  cross  the  earth's  track  with  this 
startling  circumstance  to  be  considered 
in  addition,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  whose  paths  did  not 
cross  the  earth’s  track  have  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  while  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  which  do  cross  that  track 
(and  which,  therefore,  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  for  millions  of  years  to  an  extra 
risk  of  destruction)  remain. 

This  idea  we  may  safely  reject.  But 
if  we  do,  then  we  have  to  account  for  a 
special  earth-crossing  family  of  comets 
and  meteor-streams,  without  going  out¬ 
side  to  look  for  the  origin  of  such 
bodies  ;  for  the  moment  we  go  outside 
we  encounter  the  difficulty  which  has 
just  driven  us  from  any  merely  casual 
interpretation. 

In  other  words,  we  must  look  to  the 
earth  herself  to  explain  the  great  majority 
of  these  earth-crossing  systems. 

In  this  way  Meunier  and  Tschermak 
were  driven  to  look  to  the  earth  herself 
for  the  origin  of  meteorites.  Proposi¬ 
tion  (3)  above  enables  us  to  extend  their 
reasoning,  specially  directed  to  particu¬ 
lar  classes  of  aerolites,  to  all  classes  of 
such  bodies,  to  all  meteors,  down  even 
to  the  tiniest,  falling  star,  only  visible 
perhaps  in  the  held  of  a  powerful  tele¬ 
scope.  Not  all  these  bodies,  but  a 
goodly  proportion,  must  have  been 
generated  in  some  specially  terrene  man¬ 
ner. 

We  have  actually  no  possible  way  of 
explaining  the  terrestrial  origin  of  any 
meteors  but  in  volcanic  outbursts.  More¬ 
over,  we  are  obliged  to  set  the  time  when 
such  outbursts  took  place  very  far  back 
in  the  past,  seeing  that  at  present  the 
volcanic  forces  of  the  earth,  even  as 
manifested  at  Krakatoa  recently,  possess 
nothing  like  the  power  necessary  for  the 
ejection  of  matter  beyond  the  range  of 
the  earth’s  back-drawing  power.  Look¬ 
ing,  however,  at  the  immense  extrusive 
power  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  tertiary  era, 
when  basaltic  lava  covering  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  to  a  depth 
of  from  1000  to  14,000  feet  were  poured 
forth,  we  can  conceive  the  still  mightier 
energies  of  volcanoes  in  the  secondary 
era,  their  still  more  tremendous  power 
in  the  primary  era,  and  so,  passing  back- 
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wards  to  millions  of  years  beyond  the 
first  beginnings  of  life  on  the  earth,  we 
can  even  picture  to  ourselves  volcanoes 
ejecting  matter  with  velocities  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  per  second.  With  such 
velocities  flights  of  ejected  particles 
would  pass  beyond  the  earth's  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  if  she  were  the  only  body  in 
the  universe,  such  ejected  matter  would 
travel  away  from  her  never  to  return. 

But,  although  such  expelled  bodies 
would  never  return  to  the  earth,  they 
would  not  escape  from  the  solar  system. 
To  drive  them  forever  away  from  her, 
the  earth  would  have  to  impart  a  much 
larger  velocity — an  average  of  about 
twenty-six  miles  per  second.  The  greater 
number  of  the  expelled  bodies  would 
travel  thenceforth  on  an  orbit  round  the 
sun,  crossing  the  earth’s  track  at  or  near 
the  place  where  they  were  first  sent  forth 
from  their  parent  planet. 

One  may  almost  say  that  this  origin 
of  many  meteorites  and  meteor  systems 
is  forced  upon  us  by  the  evidence.  Still 
it  would  be  negatived  if  we  found  that 
volcanoes  do  not  eject  matter  at  all  re¬ 
sembling  meteorites  in  structure.  The 
reverse,  however,  is  the  case.  Ranging 
the  products  of  volcanic  ejection  in 
order  according  to  the  amount  of  iron 
they  contain,  and  ranging  meteorites  in 
like  manner,  we  find  the  two  series  coin¬ 
ciding  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
longer — the  volcanic  series.  We  might 
not  indeed  have  known  how  closely  the 
most  ferruginous  volcanic  products  re¬ 
semble  the  iron  meteorites  in  structure 
but  for  the  accident  that  Nordenskjold 
discovered  a  mass  which  he  mistook  for 
an  iron  meteorite,  but  which  is  found 
now  to  be  really  a  volcanic  ejection,  akin 
in  structure  to  the  field  of  basaltic  lava 
(at  Ovifak  on  the  shores  of  Greenland), 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  had  fallen  while 
the  lava  was  still  plastic  to  retain  this 
missile  as  it  fell  after  its  flight  through 
many  miles  of  air. 

We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  terres¬ 
trial  origin  of  many  meteorites  as  highly 
probable,  if  not  in  effect  demonstrated. 

Here  Tschermak  and  Meunier  pause, 
as  also  does  Ball,  who  thus  far  had  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  The  last  named  does  not 
even  ask.  in  that  singularly  interrogative 
and  irresponsive  work,  the  S/ory  of  the 
Heavens,  whether  we  may  not  go  further. 

For  my  own  part  I  find  in  this  result 
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the  first  step  in  a  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  path  of  inquiry. 

Regarding  a  large  proportion  of  the 
material  visitants  of  the  earth  as  origi¬ 
nally  earthborn,  we  may  conclude  that 
in  the  remote  time  when  our  earth  was 
a  baby  world,  sunlike  in  condition,  her 
path  was  traversed  by  hundreds  of 
comets,  her  own  progeny.  These  comets 
were  followed  severally  by  their  trains 
of  meteoric  attendants.  They  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  those  solar  forces 
by  which,  within  the  last  half-century, 
a  once  promising  member  of  another 
comet  family  became  dissipated  until  it 
finally  lost  altogether  its  comctic  charac¬ 
ter.  Millions  of  years  ago,  probably, 
every  one  of  them  had  been  thus  broken 
up  until  nothing  remained  but  the 
streams  of  meteoric  bodies,  travelling 
round  the  orbit  which  had  once  been 
that  of  the  earth-ejected  comet. 

But  this  being  the  case  with  the  earth, 
was  the  tase  also  no  doubt  with  every 
planet.  Even  our  little  moon,  whose 
scarred  face  still  shows  signs  of  the  vol¬ 
canic  energies  she  once  possessed,  played 
her  part  in  giving  birth  to  such  comets 
as  she  was  equal  to.  If  she  possessed 
less  volcanic  power  than  the  earth  (at 
the  same  stage  of  the  life  of  each),  she 
required  less  power  to  eject  matter  for¬ 
ever  from  her  interior.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  giant  planets  required  greater 
]>ower  ;  but  then  they  also  possessed  it. 
If  Jupiter,  for  example,  require  power 
enough  to  eject  bodies  with  a  velocity  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  per  second,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  is  310  times 
as  massive,  and  therefore  310  times  as 
strong  as  our  earth.  (For  matter,  “  inert 
matter  ’  ’  as  many  choose  to  call  it,  meas¬ 
ures  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  orbs 
in  space,  and  not  only  possesses  power, 
but  a  power  acting  so  swiftly  across  vast 
distances  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  rest 
by  comparison.  Moreover,  this  power 
possessed  by  “  inert”  matter  is  the 
source  of  every  form  of  energy  of  which 
we  know,  even  of  life  itself.)  So  with 
the  other  giant  planets. 

Jupiter,  then,  and  each  one  of  his 
giant  brethren,  must  during  its  sunlike 
stage  have  possessed  the  comet-ejecting 
power.  Each  giant  planet  must  have 
had  its  comet  family,  at  that  remote  time 
in  the  history  of  the  solar  sy  stem.  And 
the  comets  thus  formed  by  the  giant 
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planets,  while  no  doubt  very  numerous, 
must,  many  of  them,  have  been  far  more 
im{>ortant  than  those  to  which  our  earth 
gave  birth.  Those  comets  would  have 
lasted  much  longer,  before  dissipation 
due  to  solar  disturbances  set  in.  Then, 
also,  the  sunlike  state  of  the  giant  planets 
must  have  lasted  long  after  the  earth 
and  all  the  terrestrial  plants  had  passed 
that  stage.  For  being  so  much  larger, 
the  giant  planets  must  have  longer  lives 
— the  stages  of  planetary  life  being  in 
effect  stages  of  cooling.  In  fact,  there 
are  clear  signs  that  neither  Jupiter  nor 
Saturn  has  cooled  down  to  the  earth’s 
condition  ;  each  is  still  too  hot  for  the 
waters  of  its  future  seas  to  rest  on  its 
fiery  surface.  On  this  account  also, 
then,  we  might  expect  to  find  that  some 
comets,  sprung  from  giant  planets  and 
forming  their  families,  might  have  re¬ 
mained  even  to  the  present  time. 

Turning  to  the  solar  system,  we  find 
that  this  actually  is  the  case.  Nay,  I 
myself,  long  before  1  had  the  least 
thought  of  attributing  comets  to  plane¬ 
tary  eruptive  energies,  had  described  the 
comets  which  hang  about  the  orbits  of 
the  giant  planets  as  “  The  comet  families 
of  the  giant  planets."  Some  of  the 
members  of  these  families  are  among 
those  from  which  the  association  be¬ 
tween  meteors  and  comets  came  first  to 
be  known.  For  instance,  the  meteors 
of  November  13-14  (the  Leonides)  are 
associated  with  a  comet  depending  on 
the  orbit  of  Uranus  ;  and  the  meteors  of 
November  27-28  are  associated  with  a 
comet  depending  on  the  orbit  of  Jupiter 
— Biela's  famous  comet. 

Of  course  the  members  of  these  comet 
families  are  exceedingly  old.  How  old 
they  are  we  cannot  tell  ;  but  that  they 
are  very  old  indeed  is  shown  by  the  way 
in  which,  while  they  are  unmistakably 
associated  with  the  paths  of  the  several 
giant  planets,  their  orbits  yet  diverge  far 
enough  from  those  of  their  respective 
planet  parents  to  indicate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  of  perturbing  action, 
unless  indeed  in  some  cases  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  not  the  slow  perturbing  action 
of  bodies  at  a  distance,  but  the  very 
active  influence  of  some  orb  coming  very 
close  to  a  comet  may  have  shifted  the 
comet’s  path.  So  many  of  their  orbits 
pass  through  the  widely  spread  zone  of 
asteroids,  that  we  may  very  well  imagine 


occasional  very  close  approach  to  one  or 
other  of  these  bodies,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  change  of  orbit.  It  was 
thus  that  Sir  John  Herschel  for  a  time 
tried  to  explain  the  difference  of  Biela’s 
comet  ;  “  may  it  not,”  he  said,  ”  have 
got  entangled  in  the  zone  of  asteroids, 
and  have  had  its  course  altered  by  the 
influence  of  one  of  these  bodies  ?" 

Encouraged  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
expulsion  theory  of  comets,  which  we 
have  found  at  this  our  first  step,  may 
we  not  boldly  proceed  yet  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  ? 

The  stars,  like  the  giant  planets, 
should  have  their  part  to  play — a  grander 
part,  of  course — in  the  world  of  comet 
expulsion.  They  differ  only  from  the 
giant  planets,  nay  from  the  earth  herself, 
in  being  in  a  different  part  of  their  orb 
life.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  among 
the  stars  there  are  orbs  differing  much 
less  from  Jupiter  or  Saturn  than  either 
of  these  still  hot  and  fiery  planets  differ 
from  the  earth.  Of  course  an  orb  like 
our  sun,  the  one  star  we  are  able  to  ex¬ 
amine,  will  require  much  greater  energy 
to  expel  from  his  interior  a  flight  of 
bodies,  to  become  presently  a  flight  of 
meteors  or  a  comet,  than  would  a  planet 
even  of  the  giant  type.  Our  sun,  for 
example,  would  have  to  impart  a  velocity 
of  382  miles  per  second  to  a  body  ejected 
from  his  interior,  that  that  body  should 
pass  away  from  his  control  forever.  But 
the  sun  possesses  the  required  power. 
His  mass,  and  therefore  his  might,  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  earth  more  than  320,- 
000  times,  that  even  of  Jupiter  1048 
times. 

We  have  no  means  of  recognizing  by 
its  orbital  motion  a  star-expelled  comet 
or  meteor  flight.  But  we  need  not  seek 
for  bodies  to  tell  us  of  expulsion,  ages 
on  ages  ago.  The  stars  are  no7v  in  their 
sunlike  state.  They  must  therefore  be 
doing  such  work  now,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  theory  to  which  we  have 
been  led.  Now  there  is  one  of  the  stars 
which  is  near  enough  to  be  asked  whether 
it  really  possesses  and  uses  such  expul¬ 
sive  power — our  own  sun.  His  answer 
is  unmistakable.  In  1872  and  at  sundry 
times  since,  he  has  been  caught  in  the 
act  of  ejecting  bodies,  probably  liquid 
or  solid,  through  the  hydrogen  atmos¬ 
phere  around  his  globe,  with  velocities 
so  great  that  the  matter  thus  expelled 
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from  his  interior  can  never  return  to  him 
— the  velocities  ranging  to  450  miles  per 
second  at  the  least.  What  he  is  doing 
now  he  has  doubtless  done  for  millions, 
nay  for  tens  of  millions,  of  years  in  the 
past.  What  he  has  thus  done,  his  fellow- 
suns  the  stars,  thousands  (if  not  mill¬ 
ions)  of  millions  in  number,  have  doubt¬ 
less  done  also.  Uncounted  billions  then 
of  ejected  meteor  flights  or  comets  must 
be  travelling  through  interstellar  spaces, 
visiting  system  after  system,  flitting  from 
sun  to  sun,  in  periods  to  be  measured  by 
millions  of  years. 

The  answer  then  to  the  question, 
NVhence  came  the  comets  ?  would  appear 
to  be : — 
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( 1)  Comets  which  visit  our  system  from 
without  were  expelled  millions  of  years 
ago  from  the  interior  of  suns. 

(2)  Comets  which  belong  to  our  system 
were  mostly  expelled  from  the  interior 
of  a  giant  planet  in  the  sunlike  state, 
but  a  small  proportion  may  have  been 
captured  from  without. 

(3)  The  comets  of  whose  past  exist¬ 
ence  meteor-streams  tell  us  were  for  the 
most  part  expelled  from  our  earth  her¬ 
self  when  she  was  in  the  sunlike  state, 
but  some  of  the  more  important  were 
expelled  from  the  giant  planets,  and  a 
few  may  have  been  expelled  from  suns. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 


A  CRUISE  AFTER  HIPPOPOTAMI. 
BY  V.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 


At  daylight,  one  morning  in  January, 
1884,  a  smart  schooner  yacht  was  run¬ 
ning  down  to  Zanzibar,  and  excited 
much  attention  among  the  crew  of  the 
London,  the  British  guard-ship,  and  also 
on  board  the  British  India  mail  steamer, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Aden.  On 
the  poop  of  the  latter  were  two  young  fel¬ 
lows,  Stevens  and  Richardson,  who  had 
come  from  Aden,  where  they  belonged 
to  the  garrison,  on  purpose  to  join  this 
very  yacht,  the  Pearl,  which  had  called 
there  some  time  before,  when  Mr.  Bade- 
noch,  the  owner,  had  made  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  fired  them  with  a  desire 
to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  the  river- 
horses  which  abound  in  the  Wami,  Kin- 
gani,  and  other  streams.  They  had 
agreed  to  meet  him  at  Zanzibar  at  this 
time,  and  had  been  much  disappointed, 
on  their  arrival  the  previous  evening,  at 
not  hearing  any  news  of  her.  They  had 
been  questioning  the  officers  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  as  to  where  they  could  find  quarters 
on  shore,  and  found  that,  besides  the 
ever-hospitable  Consulate,  or  on  board 
the  London,  ihe  only  chance  they  had  of 
obtaining  bed  and  board  was  under  the 
roof  of  an  eccentric  individual  known 
as  French  Charley,  where  the  accommo¬ 
dation  was  likely  to  be  queer,  and  who 
was  only  famous  in  the  cookery  line  for 
omelettes,  which,  however  good  they 
might  be,  would  be  served  up  on  what¬ 
ever  piece  of  crockery  first  came  to 


hand,  sometimes  causing  rather  a  shock 
to  European  prejudices. 

They  had  decided,  nevertheless,  on 
testing  the  capabilities  of  his  establish¬ 
ment  in  preference  to  trespassing  on  the 
hospitality  of  strangers,  and  had  been 
busy  overnight  in  getting  everything 
ready  to  land,  and  were  now  expecting 
a  boat  from  the  shore  to  land  them  and 
their  traps. 

"  All  right,  Richardson  ;  that  must 
be  the  Pearl.  Badenoch  is  punctual  to 
his  time,  though  he  has  run  it  rather 
close.  How  well  he  is  handling  her, 
but  he  seems  to  be  carrying  on  rather 
long  ;  there,  he  is  commencing  to  shorten 
sail.  I  wish  that  fellow.  Bucket,  or 
whatever  they  call  him,  would  be  quick 
with  his  boat — I  should  like  to  get  on 
board  as  soon  as  he  anchors.”  Scarcely 
were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  a 
clumsy  shore-boat  came  alongside,  and 
Bucket,  as  he  was  commonly  called  by 
the  English,  came  up  on  deck  and  told 
them  he  was  ready  to  take  them  ashore. 
They  asked  the  chief  officer  to  have 
their  baggage  put  in  the  boat,  and  then 
went  down  to  find  the  captain  and  thank 
him  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  dur¬ 
ing  the  passage  from  Aden. 

Whilst  they  are  below  we  may  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Bucket  (which  was 
a  coriuptlon  of  his  real  name),  who  held 
the  high  and  responsible  post  of  chief 
pilot  to  H.  H.  the  Sultan,  and  also  made 
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what  money  he  could  by  acting  as  bum* 
boatman,  getting  washing  done,  and  in 
various  other  ways  making  himself  use¬ 
ful  to  the  men  and  officers  of  the  ships 
that  visited  Zanzibar.  He  had  a  great 
idea  of  his  own  importance,  and  it  was 
a  favorite  amusement  of  the  midshipmen 
in  the  men-of-war  to  get  a  rise  out  of 
him  by  chaffing  him  about  a  flogging  he 
was  reported  to  have  received  for  play¬ 
ing  false  when  acting  as  interpreter  on 
board  the  Lynx  some  years  before. 

By  the  time  Stevens  and  Richardson 
returned  on  deck,  their  baggage  was 
down  in  the  boat  and  the  Pearl  was 
rounding-to  preparatory  to  coming  to  an 
anchor.  Bucket,  on  the  way  to  the  yacht, 
wanted  very  much  to  know  what  she 
was  going  to  do,  and,  seeing  the  white 
ensign  flying  on  board,  inquired  if  she 
was  a  man-o^war  sent  out  to  assist  in 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  On 
learning  what  Badenoch’s  real  intentions 
were,  he  proffered  his  services  as  inter¬ 
preter  and  pilot,  and  said  no  man  could 
show  them  better  places  to  And  viboko 
(kiboko,  plural  viboko,  is  the  Suahili  for 
hippopotamus),  and  that  any  one  else 
they  might  employ  would  be  quite  use¬ 
less  in  assisting  them  in  their  search  for 
sport. 

They  got  alongside  just  as  the  Pearl's 
anchor  was  let  go,  and  were  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  Badenoch,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  keeping  his  appointment  so 
punctually  ;  he  laughed,  and  said  it  was 
his  way,  and  that  he  could  have  been  in 
before,  only,  having  a  little  time  to 
spare,  he  had  visited  Mombasa  and 
Pemba,  and  would  have  been  in  the 
evening  before  if  the  breeze  had  not 
fallen  after  leaving  the  latter  place. 

As  they  were  talking,  the  guard-boat 
from  the  London  came  alongside,  and 
the  officer  of  the  guard  was  a  lieutenant 
called  Malcolmson,  who  was  a  neighbor 
of  Badenoch’s  in  Scotland.  “  Why,  old 
man,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  here  ?  I  thought  you  were  on 
board  the  Glasgow  f’ ' 

“  So  I  was  until  a  week  ago,  but  one 
of  the  fellows  in  the  London  wished  to 
exchange,  and,  as  he  offered  me  a  good 
consideration  to  do  so,  I  agreed,  and 
have  now  belonged  to  her  ten  days  ;  the 
flagship  sailed  a  week  ago.  I  am  now, 
as  officer  of  the  guard,  to  offer  you  all 
the  assistance,  &c.,  you  may  require, 
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and  to  ask  you  to  All  up  the  questions  in 
the  boarding  book.” 

”  All  right,  my  lad  ;  just  give  the 
book  to  my  skipper,  and  then  when  you  * 
get  back  on  board,  get  leave  to  come 
back  and  have  breakfast  with  us,  and 
put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  a  shot  or 
two  at  the  hippos.” 

‘*  Done  !  Why,  you  have  that  old 
blackguard  Bucket  on  board  !  What 
are  you  doing  here.  Bucket  ?” 

Bucket  explained  what  had  brought 
him  there,  and  renewed  his  offers  ;  and 
Malcolmson  told  Badenoch  he  did  not 
think  he  could  do  much  better  than  en¬ 
gage  him,  but  said  he  would  ask  some 
of  the  older  hands  on  board  the  London 
if  he  was  the  best  man  to  take. 

The  Peart s  sails  were  soon  stowed, 
and  at  nine  o’clock  the  four  friends  were 
at  breakfast  together.  Malcolmson  re¬ 
ported  that  all  were  agreed  that  they 
could  not  do  better  than  engage  Bucket, 
and  that  he  was  told  that  Dar  es  Salaam, 
a  port  on  the  mainland,  a  short  distance 
to  the  southward,  where  the  last  Sultan 
had  built  a  palace,  and  intended  to 
make  a  trading  port,  would  be  as  good 
a  place  as  any  to  go  to,  and  that  some 
of  the  Londons  apd  the  Consul  had  been 
there  lately  in  the  Sultan’s  yacht,  Star^ 
and  reported  having  had  very  good 
sport.  He  advised  his  friends  to  go  on 
shore,  and  call  at  the  Consulate,  where 
they  would  be  sure  of  a  warm  reception, 
and  where  they  would  get  much  useful 
advice,  and  most  likely  be  introduced  to 
Syud  Burghash,  who  would  recommend 
them  to  the  authorities  at  any  of  his 
ports  on  the  mainland. 

This  advice  was  followed,  and  from 
the  Consul  they  got  many  good  tips,  and 
he  also  procured  them  an  interview  with 
the  Sultan,  who  gave  them  all  necessary 
papers,  and  placed  his  palace  at  Dar  es 
Salaam  at  their  disposal.  Malcolmson 
was  also  able  to  get  leave  from  his  cap¬ 
tain  to  accompany  them  ;  and  early  the 
next  morning  the  Pearl  got  away,  and, 
with  a  fair  wind  down  the  lovely  Zanzi¬ 
bar  channel,  was  able  to  be  safely  moored 
in  Dar  es  Salaam  by  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Bucket  having  piloted  her  in 
through  the  narrow  entrance  very  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

He  now  advised  them,  if  they  wanted 
to  get  a  chance  that  evening,  to  land  and 
station  themselves  at  the  places  where 
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the  hippos  Trere  in  the  habit  of  landing 
in  order  to  feed,  and  then  they  might 
get  a  chance  ;  and  if  one  was  killed, 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  carcase  ;  and  that  the  runs  of  the 
animals  could  be  pointed  out  by  some  of 
the  men  who  were  now  coming  off  in  a 
boat  from  the  Sultan’s  palace. 

This  plan  of  action  was  agreed  upon, 
and  just  before  sunset  the  four  sports¬ 
men  were  landed  and  took  up  their  posts 
at  different  spots  where  there  were 
tracks  which  showed  that  the  hippos 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  ashore. 
Bucket  having  previously  gone  to  the 
different  owners  of  plantations  to  ar¬ 
range  with  them  that  they  should  not 
use  their  usual  means  of  frightening  the 
beasts  from  landing.  Each  of  our  sports¬ 
men  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  yacht  to  carry  a  second  rifle, 
and  by  a  couple  of  natives,  and  they  all 
agreed  about  the  directions  in  which 
they  should  Are  so  as  to  avoid  all  chance 
of  accidents.  Malcolmson,  as  he  said 
he  would  have  many  opportunities  dur¬ 
ing  his  period  of  service  in  the  London, 
took  up  his  post  on  a  point  near  the 
yacht  where  there  was  less  chance  than 
those  selected  for  the  others  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  coming,  and  the  other  three  dis¬ 
tributed  themselves  along  the  bank  at 
points  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
apart.  As  Badenoch  was  the  only  one 
of  the  others  who  had  any  success,  we 
will  follow  his  proceedings  with  most 
care.  On  landing  he  found  a  regular 
break  in  the  river  bank,  where  there 
were  evident  traces  that  it  had  been  used 
the  night  before,  footprints  and  other 
traces  of  the  game  they  were  in  search 
of  being  fresh  and  numerous.  Bucket, 
who  attached  himself  to  him  as  the 
bwana  kubv>a  (or  great  master)  of  the 
party,  pointed  out  some  trees  close  by 
and  to  leeward,  where  they  might  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  so  that  they  should  be 
neither  seen  nor  smelt,  and  be  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  run  they  were 
watching.  As  the  sun  set  and  darkness 
came  on,  everything  became  quiet  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  sound  oif  an  occasional  snort 
of  some  old  hippo  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  and  for  over  an  hour  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  approaching  the  shore. 
When  the  sounds  of  their  blowing  drew 
closer  to  the  shore,  and  Bucket,  who 
was  watching  through  Badenoch’ s 


glasses,  caught  sight  of  the  dim  outlines 
of  three  or  four  beasts  on  a  mudbank 
about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  their  sta¬ 
tion,  he  told  Badenoch  to  be  ready  and 
keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  as  they  would 
be  coming  immediately.  Badenoch, 
who  thought  it  damp  and  cold,  took  a 
nip  of  whiskey  and  then  got  himself  into 
position  with  his  rifle,  ready  to  be  able 
to  fire  as  soon  as  one  was  fairly  on  dry 
land.  Bucket  impressing  on  him  the 
necessity  of  perfect  quiet  and  not  firing 
until  he  was  perfectly  sure  of  his  aim. 
The  huge  beasts  could  be  heard  distinct¬ 
ly  splashing  and  slipping  as  they  drew 
near,  and  the  dim  form  of  one  was  just 
drawing  clear  of  the  bank  when  two 
shots  rang  out  from  the  stations  of 
Stevens  and  Richardson,  and  then  the 
sound  of  blowing  and  rushing  as  the 
hippos  stampeded  back  into  the  river. 
Badenoch  jumped  to  his  feet  and  would 
have  fired  at  their  retreating  forms  had 
not  Bucket  prevented  him. 

"  Only  frightened,  master  :  no  go  far. 
You  fire  now,  no  comeback.  Wait  little 
bit,  come  again.” 

Evidently  the  shots  had  had  no  effect, 
as  the  signal  agreed  upon  in  case  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  not  made  by  either  of  his 
friends.  The  hippos  which  had  come 
to  his  station,  though  startled,  were  evi¬ 
dently  not  seriously  frightened,  as  in  a 
few  minutes  they  returned  to  the  mud- 
bank  where  they  had  been  first  seen, 
and,  after  some  apparent  consultation, 
seemed  to  decide  upon  landing  again. 
All  remained  perfectly  still,  and  in  half 
an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  shots 
had  been  fired  Badenoch  again  saw  the 
creatures  landing.  Bucket,  who  re¬ 
mained  close  by  when  the  first  came 
past,  restrained  him  from  firing,  and 
said,  ”  Wait,  Bwana  ;  three  small,  one 
big,  all  same  elephant  come  last.”  Bade¬ 
noch,  with  his  heart  beating  and  his  rifle 
ready,  followed  Bucket’s  advice,  and  let 
three  pass  by.  “  Now  he  come.  Sahib  : 
you  shoot  one,  two,  quick  into  him,  an 
if  he  no  kill,  take  other  gun  and  Are 
more.”  Sure  enough,  a  huge  monster 
came  up  the  bank  and  paused  two  nr 
three  times,  as  if  suspecting  danger,  and 
snorted  and  blew  ;  once  he  seemed  as  if 
going  to  turn  back,  but  Badenoch  re¬ 
strained  himself  until  he  was  well  away 
from  the  bank,  when  he  turned  so  as 
pass  inside  where  Badenoch  was  kneel- 
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ing,  and  came  broadside  on  to  him.  down  into  the  muddy  foreshore,  so  as 
“  Fire,  master  !  shoot  !  Piga^  piga  /  ’  not  to  detain  them  when  they  came,  and 
(shoot,  shoot !)  yelled  Bucket,  and  the  as  they  passed  he  fired  his  rifie  to  attract 
double-barrelled  ten  gave  two  reports  in  their  attention  ;  as  he  fired,  what  he  had 
quick  succession.  Badenoch,  as  he  re-  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  mud,  and  on 
covered  from  the  heavy  recoil,  saw  his  which  he  was  just  going  to  step,  moved, 
shots  had  taken  effect,  but  the  quarry,  and  proved  to  be  a  hippopotamus,  which 
though  he  had  fallen,  was  recovering  had  been  lying  there,  and  which  as  it 
himself.  Snatching  his  second  rifie  got  up  nearly  knocked  him  over  ;  in- 
from  the  holder,  he  waited  for  another  deed,  it  was  so  close  to  him  that  he 
chance,  when  the  big  beast,  though  evi-  actually  touched  it  with  his  hand.  Un- 
dently  hard  hit,  and  grunting  and  roar-  luckily,  his  rifie  was  a  single-barrelled 
ing,  came  charging  at  them  ;  Badenoch  muzzle-loading  eight,  which  the  Consul 
had  enough  to  do  to  get  clear,  whilst  his  had  lent  him,  and  he  therefore  had  no 
native  following,  including  the  redoubt-  chance  to  fire  at  the  animal,  but,  luckily 
able  Bucket,  skedaddled  in  double-quick  for  him,  the  beast  seemed  as  much 
time.  **  Here,  Smith,”  to  the  man  from  startled  as  he  was,  and  blundered  into 
the  yacht,  ”  load  quick,  and  we  will  the  water  without  stopping  to  consider 
both  fire!”  “Ay,  ay,  sir!”  and  all  what  had  disturbed  his  rest, 
four  barrels  were  poured  into  the  ani-  They  were  soon  on  board,  and  after 
mal’s  side  just  behind  the  shoulder  at  a  changing  their  clothes  and  having  their 
distance  of  about  six  yards.  This  dis-  supper,  baccy  and  pipes,  with  some 
charge  brought  him  down  again,  and,  brandies  and  sodas,  were  discussed 
though  he  groaned  and  struggled  for  a  under  the  awnings,  and  plans  made  for 
few  minutes,  proved  enough  to  settle  the  next  day’s  campaign.  Whilst  they 
him.  The  other  three  came  rushing  were  talking,  Malcolmson  remarked  that 
down  to  the  river,  and  were  heard  splash-  the  /’^<zr/had  two  whalers,  which  seemed 
ing  away  into  safety,  and  Bucket  and  heavier  than  the  boats  usually  carried  by 
the  natives  came  back  to  view  the  big  a  yacht  of  her  size,  and  Stevens  and 
animal,  which  proved  to  be  an  excep-  Richardson  said  they  had  not  noticed 
tionally  large  bull,  with  very  fine  tusks,  them  when  the  Pearl  was  at  Aden. 
A  blue  light  was  fired  as  a  signal  of  sue-  ”  Why,  no,’’  said  Badenoch  ;  “  I  had 
cess,  and  a  boat  from  the  yacht  and  all  not  got  them  then,  but  at  the  Seychelles, 
the  party,  save  Malcolmson,  were  soon  where  I  was  for  about  a  fortnight,  I  met 
*on  the  spot.  Malcolmson’ s  people  said  an  American  whaler  who  had  put  in 
he  had  heard  viboko  blowing  and  snort-  there  to  get  fruit  and  vegetables  before 
ing  close  to  him,  and  that  he  would  wait  starting  for  New  Bedford,  as  she  was 
for  the  chance  of  one  coming  ashore  be-  full  up,  and  I  bought  these  two  boats, 
fore  the  boat  passed  on  the  way  back  with  their  harpoons,  lines,  and  all  their 
to  the  yacht,  and  they  could  put  in  at  fittings,  on  the  chance  of  having  some 
the  point  and  pick  him  up.  amusement  out  of  them  ;  and  as  none 

A  fire  was  lit,  and  arrangements  made  of  my  crew  understood  harpooning,  I 
for  some  of  the  Dar  es  Salaam  people  to  engaged  one  of  the  men  of  the  whaler, 
watch  by  the  body  for  the  night,  and  to  Jabez  White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  come 
commence  to  cut  it  up  in  the  morning,  with  me  ;  and  since  then,  though  we 
and  the  sportsmen  and  Bucket  got  into  haven’t  been  whaling,  he  has  on  all  op- 
the  boat  to  go  on  board  the  Pearl ;  portunities  been  drilling  my  men  in  the 
going  down  the  stream  the  tide  was  run-  way  to  manage  them,  and  he  says  that 
ning  fast,  and  they,  misjudging  the  dis-  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected  for 
tance,  had  passed  where  Malcolmson  men  who  have  never  had  experience.” 
was  stationed,  when  they  were  recalled  “By  Jove,  that’s  capital!”  said  Mal- 
by  his  firing,  and  then  heard  him  shout-  colmson  ;  ”  we  might  have  capital  fun  to- 
ing  for  them  to  come  to  him.  On  arriv-  morrow  in  harpooning  a  hippo.  What 
ing  where  he  was,  they  found  him  right  do  you  say  ?  Let’s  have  Bucket  and 
down  on  the  muddy  foreshore,  and  half  Jabez  aft,  and  see  what  they  think  of  it. 
laughing  at  something;  on  making  in-  I’m  a  good  hand  with  a  steer  oar,  having 
quiries,  he  told  them  that,  hearing  the  done  a  lot  of  surf  work.” 
boat  coming  down,  he  had  come  right  Stevens  and  Richardson  thought  that 
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they  would  prefer  shooting  the  animals 
from  a  boat,  as  being  less  risky,  but 
Badenoch  welcomed  the  idea  cordially. 
Jabez  and  Bucket  were  sent  for  ;  and 
the  former,  when  the  idea  was  proposed, 
said,  *'  Waal,  I  never  calculated  to  put 
the  irons  into  a  four-footed  critter  ;  but 
as  these  niggers  tell  me  the  animals  has 
blubber  for  all  the  world  like  a  whale,  I 
should  like  to  try  if  a  good  Salem  har¬ 
poon  and  manilla  line  can  do  for  them 
what  they  have  done  for  many  a  hsh.” 
Bucket  said  that  the  hippos  were  often 
speared  on  shore  by  the  natives,  but  he 
had  never  seen  it  done  from  a  boat  or 
canoe,  and  thought  it  would  be  very 
dangerous.  It  was  soon  settled  that 
Bucket,  with  Stevens  and  Richardson, 
should  take  one  whaler  and  try  their  luck 
at  shooting,  whilst  Badenoch  and  Mal- 
colmson,  with  Jabez  as  harpooner, 
should  try  the  new  plan  in  the  other. 

“  Well,  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,” 
said  Badenoch.  “We  will  have  chota 
hazree  (early  breakfast)  at  six  to-morrow 
morning,  and  at  seven  we  will  start. 
You  gunners,  go  up  as  far  as  you  can, 
whilst  we  stop  down  here,  where  we 
have  more  room.”  Good-nights  were 
exchanged,  and  all  were  soon  asleep. 

At  six  the  next  morning,  after  a 
plunge  overboard,  our  friends  were  all 
ready  for  their  coffee  and  toast,  and 
Jabez  White  busily  engaged  in  seeing 
his  harpoon  and  lances  sharp  and  in 
good  order,  and  the  lines  properly  coiled 
in  the  tubs  clear  for  running  and  free 
from  kinks.  When  he  saw  Badenoch’ s 
servant  putting  two  rifles  in  the  stern- 
sheets,  he  came  and  said,  ”  Beg  your 
pardon,  Captain,  but  it  seems  to  me 
kinder  unhandsome  for  you  to  use  lead 
and  steel  ;  the  two  military  gentlemen 
may  like  muskets,  but  to  sailors  there  is 
nothing  like  the  harpoon  and  lance  ;  and 
once  we  get  fast  to  a  bull  like  yon  you 
shot  last  night,  I  can  promise  you  you’ll 
have  rare  sport,  and  I  sorter  guess  you 
may  be  glad  to  learn  how  to  use  a  lance.” 

When  the  gunners  had  started,  the 
others  had  their  boat  manned,  and  a 
native  sent  to  the  masthead  to  look  out 
for  the  first  sign  of  a  kiboko  blowing  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stream.  Whilst 
waiting,  Ja^z  White  employed  the  time 
in  teaching  Malcolmson  how  to  hold  and 
use  a  lance,  which,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  grains,  and  once 


or  twice  had  harpooned  a  porpoise, 
came  easy  to  him.  Badenoch  had  al¬ 
ready  had  lessons  in  the  art.  After 
about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time 
they  heard  firing  from  up  the  river, 
showing  that  the  soldiers  were  having  a 
good  time,  the  welcome  hail  came  from 
their  look  out  of  “  Viboko  vyingi,  tele, 
tele  !”  (Many  hippopotami,  plenty, 
plenty  !)  And  sure  enough,  there  was 
a  regular  herd  coming  down  stream, 
blowing  often  and  in  rapid  motion. 

”  Jump  in,  Malcolmson  !  White,  get 
in  the  bows  !”  cried  Badenoch,  who 
himself  took  a  passenger’s  berth  in  the 
stern  sheets.  “  Now,  White,  mind  ; 
you  won’t  get  home  with  the  harpoon  if 
you  strike  one  on  the  head  ;  get  well  on 
his  back  or  flank.”  ”  1  guess  my  iron 
will  get  home,  and  I'll  strike  as  sure  as 
ever  I  struck  a  right  whale.  Pull  light¬ 
ly,  men,  and  obey  orders  smartly.” 

The  boat  soon  drew  near  to  the  hippos, 
which  were  coming  down  stream,  evi¬ 
dently  in  some  commotion  ;  right  out 
in  the  centre  was  seen  occasionally  the 
head  of  one  which  promised  to  be  even 
larger  than  the  bull  shot  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  for  him  Malcolmson  steered. 
White  in  the  bows,  with  his  harpoon 
ready  poised,  watching  him  keenly. 
“  Why,  the  tarnal  critter  means  mis¬ 
chief,  and  is  coming  for  us  right  straight ! 
he’s  like  a  gallied  whale — don’t  care, 
what  he  does.  Starn  all,  men  !  Pull 
hard  round  to  starboard,  Mr.  Malcolm¬ 
son.”  The  men  backed,  and  Malcolm¬ 
son  swung  the  boat  round,  and  they  just 
avoided  a  charge  which  the  hippo  made 
straight  at  them,  and  were  watching  for 
his  next  rise  when  they  felt  themselves 
lifted  nearly  out  of  the  water  as  he 
bumped  up  under  the  boat ;  luckily  he 
did  not  capsize  them,  and  the  whaler 
slid  down  rocking  violently  into  the 
water  without  giving  White  a  chance 
with  the  harpoon,  although  Badenoch 
managed  to  plant  a  lance  in  him  which 
he  left  sticking  up  in  his  stern  like  an 
ensign  staff.  “  Never  use  a  lance  be¬ 
fore  you’re  fast !”  shouted  White. 
"  Look,  men,  he’s  coming  at  us  again  !” 
This  time,  as  he  charged,  Malcolmson, 
guided  by  the  staff  of  the  lance,  managed 
to  avoid  him,  and  also  to  pass  so  close 
alongside  that  White  got  the  harpoon 
well  home  into  his  flank.  ”  Guess  we’re 
fast !  Now  water  on  the  line  ;  he’s 
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sounding  !”  The  wounded  hippo,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  go  far,  but  soon  turned 
and  charged  the  boat  again,  nearly  cap¬ 
sizing  her  and  starting  a  couple  of 
planks,  but  White  and  Badenoch  each 
got  a  lance  home.  Two  hands  had  to 
be  set  to  bale,  as  the  boat  was  leaking 
fast  ;  but  the  hippopotamus  was  evident¬ 
ly  badly  wounded,  and  in  another 
charge  missed  the  boat  altogether,  and, 
rolling  as  he  passed,  exposed  his  side 
behind  the  shoulders,  when  White  put 
in  another  lance,  deeply  this  time.  The 
hippo  sounded  at  once  and  for  some 
time  remained  below  water,  and  when 
he  again  came  up  to  blow,  was  spouting 
blood.  “  Spouting  blood  ?  he’s  done  ! 
Haul  up  to  him,  lads,  and  I  guess  we’ll 
settle  him  now.”  White  and  Malcolm- 
son  now  changed  places,  and  when  they 
came  up  to  the  hippo,  planted  another 
lance  fair  down  between  his  shoulders, 
with  such  force  that  it  went  half  way  up 
the  shaft.  Some  twenty  minutes  elaps¬ 
ing  without  his  rising,  they  buoyed  the 
line  and  went  back  to  the  Pearl,  which 
was  got  under  way  and  brought  up  to 
the  spot,  when  the  line  being  brought  to 
the  windlass,  they  hove  the  hippopota¬ 
mus  up  to  the  surface,  and  found  him  to 
be  even  larger  than  they  had  thought. 
“  That’s  good  work,”  says  Badenoch, 
“two  big  fellows  already;  but  it’s  a 
bother  about  the  boat ;  she  can  be 
patched  enough  to  use  to-morrow,  but 
we  can’t  go  after  viboko  again  to-day, 
the  other  boats  are  too  small  and  light. 
Hallo  !  what’s  this  ?’’  as  he  saw  a  canoe 
paddling  down  the  stream  full  speed. 
“  Why,  here’s  Bucket  coming  !  I  hope 
nothing  has  gone  wrong  with  the  sol¬ 
diers.” 

Bucket,  who  was  wet  through,  re¬ 
ported  that  when  they  had  got  some  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  stream,  they  found  plenty 
of  hippopotami,  and  wounded  one,  but 
that  he  then  turned  and  charged  them, 
and  nearly  capsized  the  boat.  Stevens, 
who  was  standing  up  on  a  thwart  to  fire, 
was  thrown  overboard  and  lost  his  ride  ; 
whilst  they  were  hauling  him  in,  the 
brute  charged  him,  and  ripped  a  big 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  his 
tusks.  Luckily,  when  he  had  done  this 
damage,  he  left  them,  and  came  down 
streaip  with  a  herd  following  him. 


Stevens  and  Richardson,  with  the  boat’s 
crew,  had  managed  to  get  ashore,  but  a 
boat  was  wanted  to  bring  them  back,  and 
also  to  tow  the  whaler  down.  “  Get  the 
gig  away,  skipper,  at  once  !’’  was  Bade¬ 
noch’ s  order,  whilst  he  remarked  that 
he  did  not  know  so  much  about  hippos 
as  game,  after  all,  with  one  boat  ruined 
and  one  damaged,  for  two  of  the  beasts. 
As  the  cutter  was  leaving,  the  men  who 
were  about  the  carcase  of  the  one  they 
had  harpooned  reported  that  there  were 
three  fresh  bullet  wounds  in  him,  though 
none  were  in  a  fatal  place  ;  this  ac¬ 
counted  fully  for  his  vicious  behavior, 
and  proved  he  was  the  one  that  had 
smashed  the  other  whaler.  Whilst  Mal- 
colmson  and  Badenoch  were  talking  over 
the  morning’s  work,  a  steam  pinnace 
from  the  London  came  into  the  harbor. 
She  brought  news  of  a  serious  boat  ac¬ 
tion  up  near  Pemba,  in  which  several 
men  and  officers  had  been  wounded,  and 
that  two  big  dhows,  which  had  actually 
attacked  the  boats,  had  made  their  way 
into  one  of  the  inlets  that  abound  in  that 
island.  Two  boats  were  now  watching 
them,  and  others  were  to  start  to  cut 
them  out,  and  Malcolmson  was  to  re¬ 
turn  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Badenoch,  together  with  Ste¬ 
vens  and  Richardson,  asked  Malcolmson 
to  take  them  up  to  the  London  in  the  pin¬ 
nace  on  the  chance  of  their  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  volunteer  fur  the  anticipated 
fight.  He  consented  ;  so  that  all  our 
four  sportsmen  were  on  their  way  back 
to  Zanzibar  within  thirty  hours  of  leav¬ 
ing,  after  having  had  sport  which  was 
certainly  exciting  though  at  the  same 
time  dangerous.  Badenoch  told  his  skip¬ 
per  to  bring  the  yacht  up  as  quick  as 
possible  after  them,  when  he  had  secured 
the  heads  of  the  hippos,  as  he  said  she 
might  act  as  a  depot  for  the  boats  of  the 
expedition.  Steaming  up  to  Zanzibar, 
many  questions  were  asked  about  the 
fighting,  and  Malcolmson  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  two  of  his  messmates  were 
dangerously  wounded.  The  hippopota¬ 
mus  expedition  has  been  exciting  and 
not  without  danger,  tMbught  all  ;  but 
perhaps  the  slaving  one  will  prove  more 
exciting  and  more  dangerous.  — Gentle¬ 
man  s  Magazine. 
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THE  END  OF  DAVID. 

(a  legend  of  the  TALMUD.) 

BY  H.  K. 

“■Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end,  and  of  my  days 
The  number,  that  I  may  be  certified 
How  lon^  I  have  to  live  !“  So  prayed,  in  heat. 

The  monarch  after  God’s  own  heart,  whose  son 
Was  wiser  than  himself.  The  Voice  Divine 
Made  answer  :  “  I  have  set  behind  a  veil 
From  man  the  knowledge  of  his  time  of  death. 

That  he  must  die,  he  knows,  and  knows  enough.” 

But  David  wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  prayer  : 

“  Let  me  but  know  the  measure  of  my  days  !” 

And  God  said  :  ”  Of  the  measure  of  his  days 
May  no  man  know.”  Yet  David  urged  again 
The  Lord  :  “  I  do  beseech  Thee,  let  me  know 
When  I  shall  cease  to  be  !”  ”  Thy  time,”  said  God, 

“  Shall  come  upon  a  Sabbath  ;  ask  no  more.” 

“  Nay  ;  not  upon  Thy  Sabbath-day,  O  Lord  !” 

Cried  David,  ”  let  Thy  servant  meet  his  end  : 

Upon  the  morrow  following  let  me  die  !” 

And  God  once  more  made  answer  :  “  I  have  said  ! 
The  reigns  of  kings  are  preordained,  nor  may 
By  so  much  as  the  breadth  of  one  thin  hair 
Be  lengthened  or  diminished.  Solomon, 

Thy  son,  upon  the  Sabbath  mounts  thy  throne  ; 

I  may  not  take  from  him  to  add  to  thee.” 

“  Nay,  then,”  said  David,  “  let  me  die,  0  Lord, 

The  day  before  ;  for,  in  Thy  courts,  one  day 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  spent  elsewhere  !” 

And  God  made  final  answer  :  “  Nor  from  thee 
To  add  to  him.  But  know  thou  this,  one  day 
Spent  by  thee  in  the  study  of  My  law, 

Shall  find  more  favor  in  My  sight  than  steam 
And  savor  of  burnt-offerings  thousandfold 
That  Solomon,  thy  son,  shall  sacrifice.” 

And  the  Lord  ceased  ;  and  David  held  his  peace. 

But  ever  after,  when  the  Sabbath  dawned. 

Till  sunset  followed  sunrise,  sate  the  king — 

The  volume  of  the  Book  upon  his  knees — 

Absorbed  in  meditation  and  in  prayer. 

So  to  be  found  what  time  his  hour  should  come. 

And  many  a  week  the  Sabbath  came  and  went. 

About  the  rearward  of  the  palace  grew 
An  orchard  trimly  planted — to  the  sense 
neasant  with  sight  and  smell  and  grateful  shade 
In  summer  noons — and,  beyond  this  again, 

Such  lodging  as  a  king  should  give  the  steeds 
That  draw  his  royal  chariot,  and  the  hounds 
That,  for  his  pastime,  in  the  forest  rouse 
The  lion  from  his  lair.  And  lo  !  it  chanced 
One  Sabbath-morn,  the  slave  whose  office  'twas 
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To  tend  King  David’s  kennels,  in  his  task 
Had  made  default,  and  left  the  unfed  hounds 
Howling  for  hunger.  So  their  cry  disturbed 
The  King,  who  knew  it  not.  And  David  rose 
And  put  aside  the  volume,  and,  in  haste. 

Passed  through  the  postern  to  the  orchard-plot, 

Seeking  the  uproar’s  cause.  And,  as  his  foot 
O’erstepped  the  threshold,  there  he  fell  down — dead  ! 

Then  straightway  in  hot  haste  the  news  was  brought 
To  Solomon,  and  all  the  Rabbis  called 
To  sudden  council.  “  Tell  me,”  said  the  king, 

"  Ye  sages  of  the  law  :  my  father  lies 
Dead  in  his  orchard,  and  the  Sabbath  yet 
Lacks  many  hours  of  ending  ;  were  it  well 
To  raise  and  bear  the  body  now  at  once 
To  the  corpse-chamber,  or  to  let  it  lie 
There  until  set  of  sun  ?  And  lo  !  his  hounds 
Howl  for  their  food  ;  may  I  cut  meat  for  them 
Upon  the  Sabbath-day  ?”  And,  with  one  voice. 

The  Rabbis  answered  :  “  Let  the  Sabbath  close 
Ere  thou  lift  up  the  king  thy  father’s  corse  ; 

But  thou  mayst  carve  their  portion  for  the  hounds.” 

So  till  the  sunset  in  the  orchard  lay 
The  King  untended  ;  but  the  hounds  were  fed. 

And  Solomon  said  only,  ”  Yea  !  a  dog 
Alive  is  worthier  than  a  lion  dead  !” 

— Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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It  was  the  height  of  summer.  The 
Queen  and  the  Prince  were  to  arrive  at 
the  castle  that  afternoon.  All  the  coun¬ 
tryside  was  on  tiptoe  with  excitement, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  progress 
were  in  all  men’s  mouths.  Some  were 
eager  to  tell  of  the  triumphal  arches 
which  were  to  greet  Her  Majesty  at  every 
few  miles  of  her  long  drive.  Some  were 
full  of  the  great  banquet  and  ball  that 
were  making  ready  at  the  Castle.  Some 
were  agog  with  the  names  and  dignities 
of  the  Duke’s  guests,  and  some  with  the 
periods  and  panegyric  of  the  vicar’s  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome.  To  me  all  this  was  in¬ 
teresting  enough,  but  I  was  too  incon¬ 
siderable  to  play  any  part  in  the  pageant, 
and  too  old  to  find  any  lasting  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  bare  repetition  and  foretaste 
of  the  wonders  to  come.  ”  Let  those 
rehearse,”  said  I,  ”  that  are  to  recite, 
and  gossip  that  have  breath  to  spare.  I 
can  see  the  cavalcade  from  the  Steeple, 
while  it  is  still  in  the  next  parish,  and 
follow  it  for  miles  across  the  plain,  while 


these  yokels  are  waiting  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  1  will  betake  me  to  the  tower  and 
enjoy  the  spectacle  in  quiet.” 

Merslham  Steeple  is  one  of  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  our  side  of  the  county.  The 
great  old  tower  stands  with  its  foot  well 
planted  on  the  edge  of  the  moor,  and 
gazes  proud  and  vigilant  over  many 
miles  of  plain,  and  moss,  and  woodland. 
Who  built  it  is  not  known,  but  he  must 
have  been  of  a  daring  and  munificent 
strain  ;  for  the  tower  was  built  without 
any  nave  or  chancel,  and  equipped  with 
rich  carving  and  a  noble  peal  of  bells. 
To  finish  the  work  was  not  within  his 
compass,  but  there  stands  his  stately 
fragment  admonishing  a  more  niggard 
posterity  to  a  like  generosity  with  the 
founder.  Posterity  has  basely  betrayed 
his  hopes.  No  church  rose  to  match 
the  splendid  tower  ;  and  still  it  stands, 
lonely  and  undaunted,  a  mere  chamber 
for  bells,  and  a  school  of  change-ringers 
of  much  fame.  Artists  and  antiquarians 
visit  it  and  command  from  it  a  sweep  of 
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most  excellent  landscape,  but  few  from 
our  village  ever  go  that  way  except  when 
the  ringers  go  up  to  ring  a  peal. 

So  I  climbed  the  weary  stairs  and  took 
up  my  station  on  the  platform  of  the 
bells.  The  belfry  is  the  floor  of  the 
tower  level  with  the  ground,  and  is 
roofed  over  at  ten  feet  height ;  and 
from  that  belfry  ceiling  to  the  tower  roof 
there  is  no  break  or  barrier,  except 
where,  about  midway,  great  beams  span 
the  abyss  and  carry  the  bells.  The  peal 
is  large,  in  number  ten,  and  because  the 
louvres  are  but  small,  the  bells  are 
crowded  together  level  with  the  orifices, 
so  that  the  sound  of  them  all  may  have 
the  same  ample  exit.  I  stood  on  the 
narrow  window-ledge  from  which  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  the  royal  procession,  and 
peered  through  the  openings.  The  sun 
was  blazing  down  in  full  power,  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  plain  a  thin  and  quivering 
haze,  through  which  shone  the  moss  with 
a  princely  glow  of  purple,  and  the  silver 
band  of  the  river  wound  and  wandered 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  hanger.  Under 
the  hill  the  village  nestled  sleepy  and 
belated.  The  tiled  roofs  in  the  sunlight 
scorched  the  eye  that  looked  upon  them. 
I  could  see  the  banner  on  the  castle 
tower  cling  in  sullen  folds  round  its  flag¬ 
staff  ready  for  hoisting,  and  a  twinkle  on 
the  road  by  Burwood,  told  me  where  our 
gallant  troop  of  yeomanry  was  drawn  up 
with  gleaming  swords  and  pawing  charg¬ 
ers,  waiting  to  lay  their  service  at  the 
feet  of  their  sovereign.  A  faint  and 
indolent  lowing  now  and  again  floated 
up  from  the  meadows,  and  an  idle  dog 
of  the  keeper’s  bayed  with  fitful  energy. 
The  air  was  thick  and  faint  with  the 
richness  of  the  bean  flowers,  and  a  slight 
hum  rose  up  to  me  from  the  myriads  of 
bees  busy  in  the  beans  far  below.  A 
stray  red  admiral  was  coquetting  and 
pluming  on  one  of  the  louvres,  opening 
and  closing  his  glorious  wings,  and  from 
the  ivy  on  the  wall  a  faint  occasional 
cheep,  a  harsher  croak,  or  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves,  told  of  the  swifts  and  daws 
who  lurked  and  enjoyed  their  siesta  in 
the  inviolable  shelter  of  the  creepers. 

The  whole  scene  was  one  of  unmatched 
beauty,  English  in  every  line,  breathing 
happiness,  contentment,  and  repose.  I 
strained  my  eyes  gazing  into  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  still  the  road  by  which  the 
Queen  was  to  come  remained  white  and 


untenanted,  dusty  and  torrid  as  Sahara, 
and  very  fatiguing  to  the  mind’s  eye  as 
well  as  to  the  body’s.  Poised  upon  my 
narrow  window-sill,  I  found  my  position 
very  cramped,  and  grew  weary  of  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  the  louvre  with  one  hand  white 
I  shielded  my  eyes  with  the  other.  If 
I  was  to  remain  ensconced  here,  and  in 
this  pose,  I  was  like  to  be  fairly  spent 
before  the  procession  came  ever  in 
sight.  The  hour,  the  scene,  and  the 
hush,  alike  hinted  and  designed  repose. 
“  I  had  better  have  stayed  on  the  bench 
outside  the  Cord  and  Cowl,”  said  I, 
‘‘  than  have  toiled  up  these  weary  steps 
to  hang  on  here  for  an  hour.  Am  I  a 
fly  that  1  should  stick  upon  a  pane,  or 
take  a  walk  upside  down  to  beguile  the 
time  ?  I  had  better  sit  down  somewhere. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  out  of  win¬ 
dow  except  the  miller’s  bull  trying  to 
get  into  the  vicar’s  flower-garden,  and  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  warning,  for  by  the 
time  the  party  comes  in  sight,  they  will 
be  ringing  Thoresby  bells.”  So  I  looked 
round  to  find  a  seat. 

This  was  a  more  difficult  matter.  I 
might  descend  to  the  belfry,  but  as  I 
looked  at  the  forty  feet  of  steep  ladders 
below  me,  I  scouted  the  very  thought. 
To  perch  on  the  ladder  at  any  of  its 
narrow  rungs  was  insecure,  and  distress¬ 
ing  to  the  hams,  and,  as  for  my  window¬ 
sill,  nothing  but  cobbler’s  wax  or  cruci¬ 
fixion  would  have  given  me  any  fixity  of 
tenure.  So  I  edged  out  on  to  a  great 
beam,  which  crossed  from  wall  to  wall 
just  under  the  bells  to  stay  up  the  tower 
against  their  swing  and  jar,  and  as  I  am 
not  over-fond  of  dangling  my  legs  and 
kicking  my  heels  over  forty  feet  of  dark 
and  gloomy  space,  and  the  baulk  was  of 
a  commodious  and  roomy  dimension,  I 
lay  down  on  my  back  and  listened  for 
Thoresby  peal. 

The  posture  was  convenient  for 
thought,  and  I  mused  for  some  time  of 
various  high  matters.  The  tyrant  sun 
spied  me  out  upon  my  beam,  and  beat 
fiercely  in  upon  me,  till  1  thought  in  that 
abundant  glow  that  1  should  become 
quite  crisp  and  inflammable.  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  shut  him  out ;  but  present¬ 
ly  a  new  disquiet  began  to  plague  me, 
for  a  most  impertinent  and  intrusive 
knot  in  the  timber  bored  into  my  shoul¬ 
der-blade,  and  wrung  me  with  anguish. 
Still  keeping  my  eyes  closed  against  the 
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sunlight,  I  edged  gingerly  along  upon 
my  back  until  1  found  an  easier  spot, 
and  there  1  settled  myself.  I  debated 
for  a  while  upon  the  virtues  of  our  young 
Queen  and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert, 
weighed  the  Vicar's  last  sermon  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ark  and  their  types, 
reprobated  the  scoffs  which  Welt  the 
Chartist  cobbler  aimed  at  it  ;  wondered 
why  the  taxes  were  so  high,  and  wished 
the  Ministry  at  perdition,  and  so  arrived 
at  a  very  composed  and  benignant  frame 
of  mind.  But  I  thought  they  were  very 
long  in  ringing  the  bells  at  Thoresby. 

Whish  !  whish  !  whish  !  clang  !  clang  !! 
clang  !!!  clang  !!!!  clang  !!!!!  1  thought 

it  was  the  Day  of  Judgment  or  the  day 
after,  opened  my  heavy  eyes  and  was 
starting  up  when  I  sank  back  and  stiff¬ 
ened  out  like  a  corpse.  There  I  saw  in 
the  gloom,  a  great  cavern  of  darkness 
widen  and  swoop  down  over  me,  and 
Great  Bartlemy,  our  tenor  bell,  brushed 
over  my  prostrate  body,  his  great  clapper 
swinging  like  the  tongue  between  Behe¬ 
moth's  jaws,  and  as  he  reached  the  end 
of  his  swing  he  clanged  out  a  dizzy  and 
appalling  boom  at  my  very  ears.  A 
plague  on  my  carelessness  !  Our  bells 
are  so  hung  that  when  not  in  use,  they 
are  locked  slightly  atilt,  and  do  not  de¬ 
pend  to  the  lowest  point  of  their  sweep. 
The  stay  on  which  I  was  resting  they 
clear  by  but  a  few  inches,  and  I,  my  eyes 
closed  against  the  sun,  had  edged  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  out,  not  observing  their 
position,  till  I  lay  just  where  the  course 
of  the  tenor  crossed  the  beam.  There, 
lulled  by  the  heat  and  the  hum,  I  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  'while  I  lay  supine, 
the  day  had  waned,  and  Thoresby  bells 
had  rung,  and  the  Queen  had  come  and 
gone,  and  the  ringers  had  left  the  pro¬ 
cession  for  the  belfry,  unhitched  the 
bells,  and  begun  their  peal. 

It  was  the  first  swish  of  the  bells  sweep¬ 
ing  through  the  air  that  woke  me,  their 
first  raucous  clang  that  completed  my 
awakening  ;  and  now  there  1  lay,  a  pris¬ 
oner,  not  daring  to  stir  an  inch,  timing 
my  breath  to  the  beat  of  the  bells  lest  a 
fuller  inflation  of  my  chest  as  Bartlemy 
passed  over  me  should  bring  me  in  con¬ 
tact  with  his  lip  and  I  be  brushed  from 
my  beam  like  a  fly.  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  next  two  bells,  hung  on  Bartlemy's 
either  hand  and  shaved  my  stay  even 
more  closely.  My  retreat  was  cut  off  ; 
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advance  was  impossible  ;  between  them 
and  the  timber  there  was  clearly  no  room 
for  passage.  Just  where  I  lay  the  swing¬ 
ing  bell  cleared  me,  and  there  till  the 
ringing  was  over  and  the  bells  once  more 
hitched  up  askew  and  wide  of  the  beam, 

I  must  needs  remain. 

By  now  the  sun  was  off  the  tower,  and 
through  the  louvres  I  could  see  in 
glimpses  between  the  swaying  bells  the 
glow 'of  the  evening  sky.  Upon  the 
olive  green  a  wreath  of  golden  vapor 
hung  light  and  feathery  ;  the  evening 
star  gleamed  jewel-like  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  coming  night.  The  swift, 
hardy  and  fearless  of  the  uproar,  hawked 
the  flies  up  and  down,  cutting  sharp  arcs 
across  the  windows,  and  here  and  there 
the  devious  wayward  flight  of  a  bat, 
blackened  the  sky.  1  think  there  was  a 
night  breeze  blowing  sharply  off  the 
moor,  for  the  wind,  churned  by  the 
bells,  dragged  into  fltful  eddies  in  the 
damp  tower  chamber  as  the  sun-heated 
walls  cooled  irregularly,  blew  wet  upon 
me  in  gusts  a  perfect  gale.  Over  my 
head  Bartlemy’s  mouth  was  perpetually 
opening  and  shutting,  and  he  swept  aside 
only  to  disclose  a  vista  of  neighbor  giants 
cutting  inexorable  curves  to  right  and 
left,  barring  all  escape  and  gathering 
momentum  with  the  minutes,  till  the 
tower  swayed  bodily  to  right  and  left 
with  every  peal,  and  my  timber  beam 
thrilled,  and  quivered,  and  buckled  up 
and  down  like  an  unruly  race-horse. 
The  tearing  turbulent  wind  snatched  me 
on  either  side  tumultuously,  and  the 
jarring  and  upheaved  dance  of  stone  and 
timber  in  the  fabric  threatened  each  in* 
stant  to  hurl  me  like  a  pebble  from  a 
sling  into  the  gloomy  abyss  below.  To 
preserve  myself  from  this  my  most  in¬ 
stant  jeopardy,  and  escape  the  sick  gid¬ 
diness  of  terror  which  the  unchanging 
menace  of  the  swinging  bells  drove  deep 
into  my  heart,  1  gingerly,  and  with  an 
eye  over  my  shoulder  for  Bartlemy  the 
pursuing  fiend,  turned  over  on  my  breast 
and  hugged  the  beam  with  the  grip  of 
my  knees  and  extended  arms. 

Hitherto  in  my  more  imminent  trouble 
I  had  not  so  much  noticed  the  uproar  of 
the  bells.  True  that  the  tenor  roared 
in  his  great  voice  not  ten  feet  from  my 
ear,  that  the  treble  bells  cried  shrilly 
overhead,  and  Peter  and  Paul  bawled 
and  bellowed  a  sonorous  harmony  ;  the 
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arched  roof  and  quivering  walls  rever¬ 
berated  the  sound  and  hurled  it  out  over 
my  body  through  the  louvres  into  the 
night.  The  tower  having  neither  floors 
nor  joists  to  break  the  waves,  vibrated 
and  redoubled  the  din  like  a  sounding 
board.  Yet  while  each  spring  of  my 
beam  was  lifting  me  inches  toward  the 
descending  bell,  and  those  awful  circu¬ 
lar  orifices  were  dizsily  swooping  over 
me  like  birds  of  prey,  their  mere  din 
was  the  least  of  my  troubles.  But  now 
the  ringers  began  to  fire  the  bells,  and 
the  volleys  discharged  over  my  head  like 
a  million  of  anvils  rattling  to  the  sledge, 
beat  into  my  brain  with  a  fierce,  remorse¬ 
less  tyranny.  They  began  to  ring,  what 
at  its  third  bell  1  noted  with  a  prescient 
and  appalling  plunge  into  the  pit  of  de¬ 
spair,  a  Triple  Grandsire  Major  set  of 
changes.  These  things  take  hours  to 
execute,  and  our  conceited  pedants  of 
ringers  bate  not  a  jot  of  them.  And 
how  long  would  my  shaken  nerves  and 
tortured  muscles  hold  out  ? 

Minute  by  minute  I  lay  there  sicker 
and  sicker  and  more  and  more  unstrung. 
In  the  voices  of  the  bells  and  the  shrill 
yelling  of  the  wind,  I  heard  all  the 
demons  of  the  pit  shrieking  in  tny  ear, 
“  Let  go  !  Let  go  !"  Ceaseless,  endless, 
only  more  monotonous  for  its  measured 
variety,  came  that  series  of  metallic  ex¬ 
plosions,  bursting  through  the  whirlpool 
of  ringing  resonance,  the  debris  of  each 
note  as  it  died,  and  knocking,  knocking 
upon  my  skull  with  veritable  and  ago¬ 
nizing  blows.  I  felt  my  reason  totter,  and 
to  save  myself  tried  by  reflection  to  win 
at  least  a  few  moments  of  respite  from 
madness.  I  shouted  with  all  the  force 
of  my  throat,  but  for  all  my  effort  could 
hear  not  a  sound  of  it.  “  If  I  cannot 
hear  myself,”  said  I,  “  how  shall  they 
hear  me  in  the  belfry  ?  Yet  hear  me 
they  must,”  and  I  strained  my  eyes 
through  the  gloom.  Then  an  expedient 
occurred  to  me,  and  a  spark  of  hope 
kindled  in  my  darkness  and  blazed  up 
like  a  wisp  of  straw  in  a  wind.  Slowly 
and  painfully  I  got  off  one  of  my  heavy 
boots  and  then  the  other,  and  dropped 
the  first  on  to  the  belfry  ceiling  so  far 
below.  The  bells  rang  on  ;  my  young 
hope  paled  and  flickered.  ”  Perhaps 
the  boot  fell  on  the  upper  side  ;  I  must 
make  the  heel  strike  first,”  I  said  : 
“  they  will  hear  that and  carefully  I 


launched  my  other  boot,  sole  down¬ 
wards.  Still  that  infernal  tumult  beat 
and  battered  down  upon  me,  ”  Curse  on 
the  oafs,”  I  screamed  inaudibly,  ”  they 
are  drunk,  drunk,  the  sots  !”  and  I  lay 
on  my  belly  and  left,  off  to  clutch  the 
log  and  wailed  like  a  newborn  child. 

How  long  1  remained  thus  spent  and 
unmanned  1  know  not  ;  but  the  love  of 
life  is  strong,  and  presently,  when  the 
light  was  now  well  nigh  faded  out  of  the 
sky,  a  new  device  was  born  in  my  brain. 

”  The  second  boot  as  the  first,”  I  said 
to  myself,  ”  fell  on  its  soft  upper  side 
and  lx>unded  off.  No  wonder  they  did 
not  hear  it.  This  will  fall  with  a  more 
piercing  crack  ;  it  may  even  break  a  way 
through  some  rotten  spot  in  the  boards,” 
and  detaching  my  watch  from  its  chain, 
with  a  beating  heart  and  all  my  last 
remnants  of  strength  and  nerve  mustered 
and  hanging  on  the  cast,  I  poised  it  a 
moment,  opened  my  fingers  and  it  van¬ 
ished. 

There  was  a  moment's  suspense  and 
then  all  was  still.  The  awful  racket  in 
which  my  torn  and  harassed  brain  had 
.reeled  and  crouched  as  it  seemed  through 
such  interminable  ages,  suddenly  ceased. 
Warm  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes  and 
lay  glittering  in  the  gloom  in  great  drops 
on  the  beam,  and  there  I  lay  panting 
and  whispering,  so  outworn  and  feeble 
that  even  in  that  great  silence  1  did  not 
hear  my  own  words,  ”  Thank  God  ! 
Thank  God  !  my  prayer  is  heard.” 

But  still  the  tower  jerked  and  swayed, 
and  the  wind  blew  gusty  and  chill.  ”  I 
will  get  to  the  ladders  and  go  down  to 
meet  them,”  thought  I,  ”  perhaps  they 
are  gone  for  a  rope,”  and  turning  over 
1  halt  rose  to  my  feet.  Great  God  in 
heaven  !  1  fell  flat  again,  not  by  a  hair’s- 
breadth  too  soon  ;  the  great  l^lls  were 
still  beating  and  bellowing,  jangling, 
swinging  and  quivering  over  my  head 
without  any  pause  just  as  before  ;  and  I 
— I  heard  not  a  sound  of  it,  nor  shall  I 
ever  hear  again  for  evermore  till  I  hear 
the  trumpet  of  the  Judgment  Angel. 

There  then  I  lay  a  space  longer, 
whether  minutes  or  hours  I  knew  not, 
for  time  was  for  me  no  longer  ;  and  half 
in  a  trance  of  exhaustion,  half  in  a  stupor 
of  despair,  I  lay  all  along,  and  glared 
hopeless  into  the  vault.  But  I  knew  by 
the  pulsing  of  my  perch  that  the  fierce 
ringing  of  the  bells  still  was  answered  by 
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the  quivering  and  jar  of  the  walls  and 
of  iny  beam.  Some  hidden  law  of  the 
construction  of  the  building  caused  my 
beam  to  reach  its  lowest  point  of  vibra¬ 
tion,  just  as  Bartlemy  swept  over  it,  and 
when  he  was  inverted  at  the  limit  of  his 
swing,  then  it  was  that  the  stay  humped 
itself  to  its  highest.  This  motion  had 
saved  my  life,  else  1  must  have  been  cut 
off  into  the  void  a  mere  shattered  heap 
with  the  first  descent  of  the  bell.  And 
yet  why  should  1  have  clung  to  life  ?  at 
that  moment  I  had  as  lieve  have  died. 
But  still  the  buckling  of  the  stay  raised 
me  up  and  down,  and  mechanically  my 
despairing  fingers  clutched  it  as  a  strang¬ 
ler  gripes  his  victim. 

Suddenly  something  touched  me  on 
the  back  ;  then  again  a  finger  seemed  to 
be  lightly  drawn  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
across  me.  I  cowered  lower  and  lower 
at  this  new  terror,  and  did  not  feel  it  a 
third  time.  No !  there  it  is  again  ; 
rhythmically,  evenly,  inexorably  laying 
itself  upon  me  again  and  again,  as  if  the 
angel  of  death  himself  were  marking  me 
for  destruction.  At  each  touch  I  thought 
it  fell  more  heavily,  nor  could  I  any  long¬ 
er  shrink  away  from  that  strange,  ghostly 
hand.  Then  1  suddenly  felt  it  hot  as 
well  as  heavy,  hot  as  a  hand  of  fire. 
The  new  horror  cast  out  the  old,  and  all 
my  wits  bent  themselves  in  the  darkness 
upon  that  one  weird  visitation.  Ha  !  I 
had  it.  The  hours  of  ringing  had  heated 
Bartlemy,  and  the  clapper  of  the  bell 
was  lengthening.  Thousands  of  strokes 
of  iron  on  iron  had  made  that  tongue  so 
hot  that  it  had  expanded  by  little  and 
little,  until  now  it  reached  down  across 
my  little  margin  of  safety,  and  his — Bar- 
tlemy’s — was  the  finger  that  touched  me 
so  rhythmically,  pressing  heavier  and 
heavier  as  it  reached  further  and  further 
down,  and  in  very  truth  the  hand  was 
the  hand  of  death.  And  death  looked 
me  straight  in  the  eyes  remorseless  and 
uncompromising.  IJnless  heaven  inter¬ 
vened  to  help  me,  my  life  was  to  be 
measured  by  minutes,  and  I  was  to  die 
by  inches. 

Perhaps  heaven  did  help  me  ;  for  now 
over  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  higher 
bells,  by  which  it  still  suffered  momen¬ 
tary  eclipses,  the  moon  began  to  shine  in 
on  me  through  the  louvres.  And  as  I 
gazed  about  for  help  in  the  new  light 
with  fevered  and  fear-stricken  eyes,  I 


caught  sight  of  the  nearest  of  the  bell- 
ropes,  running  down  a  quivering  silver 
cord  and  losing  itself  in  ihe  solid  night 
below.  It  rose  and  fell  as  the  brawny 
ringer’s  arms  pulled  it.  I  looked  aloft 
and  saw  it  was  Catherine’s,  the  second 
bell’s  rope,  and  the  ringer  of  Catherine 
I  knew  was  Roger,  my  second  son.  1 
think  that  gave  me  hope,  and  indeed 
my  peril  was  now  so  near,  that  delay 
and  design  would  in  a  moment  more  be 
my  ruin.  My  coat  was  torn  to  shreds, 
and  a  hot  furrow  was  being  seared 
deeper  and  deeper  in  my  shoulder  with 
every  stroke.  Slowly,  and  crouching 
as  close  as  a  lizard,  I  writhed  along  the 
beam.  But  in  this  way  I  could  make 
but  little  progress,  for  before  my  body 
was  clear  of  the  pursuing  pendulum  of 
Bartlemy’s  clapper,  the  way  was  cut 
across  by  the  steady  sweep  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  hell,  and  between  that  and  the  beam 
was  no  hope  of  a  passage  for  me.  1 
dropped  over  the  side,  and  clinging  with 
feet  and  hands  to  the  underside  of  the 
beam,  wormed  painfully  along.  I  felt 
the  blood  buzzing  in  my  head,  and  my 
eyeballs  swelled  almost  to  bursting  ;  the 
muscles  stood  out  upon  my  legs  and 
arms  like  cordage,  but  1  knew  that  the 
time  I  could  thus  hang  must  be  counted 
by  moments.  I  crossed  one  leg  over  the 
stay  and  gained  some  rest,  though  at 
every  swing  the  bell’s  edge  cut  and  cut 
into  the  thigh  ;  but  that  was  no  time  to 
think  of  such  things  ;  and  then  in  the 
moonlight  1  saw  one,  and  one  only,  des¬ 
perate  way  of  escape.  If  I  could  throw 
myself  on  to  the  stay  in  the  very  instant 
when  the  two  bells  that  crossed  it  just 
above  me  were  swinging  away  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  then  before  they  returned 
I  might  poise  myself,  and  leaping  out 
into  space,  clutch  my  son’s  bell  rope, 
and  sliding  down  so  reach  firm  footing 
below.  It  was  a  gambler’s  last  throw, 
and  the  odds  were  terrible.  From  such  a 
feat,  requiring  the  nicest  balance  of  eye 
and  limb,  the  most  instant  obedience  of 
the  muscle  to  the  will,  the  fullest  force  of 
body  and  coolest  decision  of  mind,  even 
a  gymnast,  trained  and  untired,  might 
shrink.  And  how  was  I,  deafened  and 
dazed,  limp  and  quivering,  nerveless  and 
unstrung,  to  make  that  desperate  advent¬ 
ure  ?  And  what  was  the  penalty  of  fail¬ 
ure  ?  To  be  nipped  and  ground  between 
the  returning  t^lls  and  be  dropped  a 
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lifeless  carcase,  or  leaping,  to  miss  my 
hold,  and  falling  endlong,  to  be  dashed 
against  the  unseen  platform  far  below. 

But  in  such  a  match  men  do  not  count 
the  odds  or  stop  to  haggle  about  the 
stakes  with  Death.  I  hxed  my  eyes 
upon  the  bells,  and  counted  and  re¬ 
counted  their  sweeps  till  the  pulsation 
was  burnt  into  my  brain.  Then  boldly, 
yet  without  haste,  I  cast  myself  on  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  beam,  rose 
deftly  to  my  feet,  poised  myself  as  it 
switched,  and  fastened  my  gaze  not  on 
the  bells  but  on  the  rope.  As  the  rope 
rose  to  its  topmost  limit  and  paused  be¬ 
fore  its  descent,  as  one  bell  ended  its 
swing,  and  the  other  began  its  merciless 
pounce  upon  its  quarry,  I  crouched  and 
bounded,  and  my  hands  closed  in  death 
grips  upon  the  cord.  My  arms  strained 
in  their  sockets  ;  like  a  streak  of  molten 
iron  the  rope  slid  through  my  palms. 


burning  and  tearing  them,  and  then  my 
feet  touched  the  planks  below  and  1  was 
safe.  I  stumbled  and  tottered  to  the 
ladder,  and  almost  fell  into  the  belfry 
below^  The  Triple  Grandsire  Major 
was  just  at  an  end,  and  the  singers  as 
they  dropped  their  ropes  were  clustering 
round  my  son  Roger.  He  lifted  his 
hand,  and  his  lips  moved,  and  I  saw  by 
their  motion  that  he  cried,  “  God  save 
the  Queen.”  The  yokels  were  not 
prompt  to  take  him  up.  I  reeled  into 
their  midst,  and  lifting  my  hand  too, 
croaked  like  a  voice  from  the  tomb, 
“  Ay  !  God  save  the  Queen.”  With 
starting  eyes  and  bristling  hair  they 
marked  my  gaunt  blanched  cheeks,  my 
clothes  ragged  and  blood-bedabbled,  and 
my  snow-white  beard  and  hair,  and  one 
and  all  gibbering  and  aghast,  they  fled 
headlong. — Temple  Bar. 
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It  must  be  pleasant  for  a  man  to 
make  an  afternoon  call  upon  a  nation, 
and  find  himself  welcomed  as  a  friend  ; 
and  that  pleasure  will  certainly  fall  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  visit 
to  this  country.  No  literary  American 
— unless  it  be  Mr.  Lowell,  and  we  should 
not  except  even  him — occupies  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  place  as  Dr.  Holmes  in  Eng¬ 
lishmen’s  regard.  They  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  for  him  which  they  had  for  Charles 
Lamb,  Charles  Dickens,  and  John  Leech, 
in  which  admiration  somehow  blends  into 
and  is  indistinguishable  from  affection¬ 
ateness.  Of  the  thousands  who  have 
read  Dr.  Holmes’  s  productions,  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  heard  them 
read  aloud,  there  is  not  one  who  would 
not  be  pleased  if  he  heard  of  his  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  grieved  to  be  told  authentically 
that  he  was  in  any  suffering  or  heartache. 
With  the  majority,  of  course,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  is  only  that  of  a  humoristic  poet, 
who  has  made  them  laugh  with  the  gen¬ 
uine,  childlike  enjoyment  which  now¬ 
adays  is  begotten  in  grown  Englishmen 
only  of  what  a  Scotchman  would  call 
“  wiselike”  fun.  It  has  happened  by 
an  odd  accident  to  Dr.  Holmes  to  enjoy 
in  England  a  kind  of  popularity — profit¬ 
less  popularity,  we  fear,  and  yet  not 


profitless  if  the  kindly  favor  of  a  nation 
profits  any  one — such  as  is  given  only  to 
the  writer  of  a  successful  comedy,  or 
the  composer  of  a  pleasant  tune.  Some 
years  ago,  all  the  world  started  penny- 
readings  for  the  enjoyment  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  ignorant,  all  the  world  sought 
for  things  wisely  humorous  to  read 
aloud,  and  all  the  world  leaped  with  a 
spring  upon  ‘‘  The  One-Horse  Shay.” 
It  was  found  that  all  audiences,  no 
matter  how  refined  or  how  ignorant, 
without  reference  to  occupation,  and 
with  no  regard  to  age,  understood  that 
quaintly  perfect  joke,  comprehended 
its  dialect — which  is,  indeed,  like  an 
exaggeration  or  caricature  of  the  dialect 
of  our  own  London  suburbs,  where,  also, 
they  pronounce  road  ”  reaowd  ” — and 
were  tickled  beyond  control  by  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  that  perplexed  minister 
perched  on  the  pulverized  relics  of  his 
chaise.  It  was  those  verses,  of  which 
their  author  probably  thought  nothing, 
and  which,  indeed,  but  for  a  certain 
separateness  in  their  humor,  suggesting, 
as  humor  so  seldom  does,  that  the  writer 
smiles  as  he  writes,  are  in  themselves  not 
much,  which  made  Dr.  Holmes’s  English 
fortune,  and  sent  the  cultivated  in  thou¬ 
sands  to  read  ”  The  Autocrat  of  the 
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Brcakfasl-Table,”  and  to  recognize  in 
a  moment,  with  a  delight  whicn,  if  he 
could  but  know  it,  would  be  better  pay¬ 
ment  to  Dr.  Holmes  than  any  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  an  American  Mon¬ 
taigne,  a  cool,  wise  speculator  on  the 
phenomena  of  life,  in  whom  a  pleasant 
humor  only  flavors  and  makes  appetizing 
keen  insight  and  deep  reflection.  The 
humor  was  remarkable,  for,  like  almost 
all  humor  which  has  permanently 
charmed  Englishmen,  it  was  free  from 
satire,  yet  bit  deep,  having  in  it  that 
universality  which  is  the  note  of  the  best 
humor  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  it  was  used 
not  for  itself,  but  only  as  a  mordant  for 
thought,  or  occasionally  to  make  grave 
thought  seem  lighter.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  perhaps  the  best-known  passage 
of  “  The  Autocrat  — 

*'  I  think,  I  said,  I  can  make  it  plain  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  here  that  there  are  six  personal¬ 
ities  distinctly  to  be  recognized  as  taking  part 
in  that  dialogue  between  John  and  Thomas. 

(  I.  The  real  John  ;  known  only 
I  to  his  Maker. 

I  a.  John’s  ideal  John  ;  never 
1  the  real  one,  and  often  very 

Three  Johns.  ■(  unlike  him. 

I  3.  Thomas's  ideal  John  ;  never 
I  the  real  John,  nor  John’s 

John,  but  often  very  unlike 
[  either. 

f  I.  The  real  Thomas. 

Three  Thomases.  ■<  2.  Thomas’s  ideal  Thomas. 

(3.  John’s  ideal  Thomas. 
Only  one  of  the  three  Johns  is  taxed  ;  only  one 
can  be  weighed  on  a  platform  balance  ;  but 
the  other  two  are  just  as  important  in  the  con¬ 
versation.  Let  us  suppose  the  real  John  to 
be  old,  dull,  and  ill-looking.  But  as  the  Higher 
Powers  have  not  conferred  on  men  the  gift  of 
seeing  themselves  in  the  true  light,  John  very 
possibly  conceives  himself  to  be  youthful,  witty, 
and  fascinating,  and  talks  from  the  point  of 
view  of  this  ideal.  Thomas,  again,  believes 
him  to  be  an  artful  rogue,  we  will  say  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  is,  so  far  as  Thomas’s  attitude  in  the 
conversation  is  concerned,  an  artful  rogue, 
though  really  simple  and  stupid.  The  same 
conditions  apply  to  the  three  Thomases.  It 
follows,  that,  until  a  man  can  be  found  who 
knows  himself  as  his  Maker  knows  him,  or 
who  sees  himself  as  others  see  him,  there  must 
be  at  least  six  persons  engaged  in  every  dialogue 
between  two.  Of  these  the  least  important, 
philosophically  speaking,  is  the  one  that  we 
have  called  the  real  person.  No  wonder  two  dis¬ 
putants  often  get  angry,  when  there  are  six  of 
them  talking  and  listening  all  at  the  same 
time.  [A  very  unphilosophical  application  of 
the  above  remarks  was  made  by  a  young  fellow, 
answering  to  the  name  of  John,  who  sits  near 
me  at  table.  A  certain  l»sket  of  peaches,  a 
rare  vegetable,  little  known  to  boarding-houses, 
was  on  its  way  to  me  via  this  unlettered  Johan¬ 


nes.  He  appropriated  the  three  that  remained 
in  the  basket,  remarking  that  there  was  just 
one  a-piece  for  him.  I  convinced  him  that  his 
practical  inference  was  hasty  and  illogical,  but 
in  the  mean  time  he  had  eaten  the  peaches.]” 

The  jest  there,  which,  simple  and  obvi¬ 
ous  as  it  is,  yet  completes  the  argument 
by  asserting  John’s  unity  after  all,  is 
clearly  intended  to  prevent  the  wisdom 
of  the  thought  from  seeming  heavy  ;  and 
the  little  book  is  full  of  such  passages, 
which  we  read  with  involuntary  and 
most  pleasurable  laughter,  yet  with  a 
feeling  that  we  have  gained  either  in 
wisdom  or  in  that  knowledge  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  long  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Or  take,  merely  because  we  have 
opened  upon  it,  this  more  serious  reverie 
on  the  cause  of  suicidal  mania,  and  of 
the  passion  for  drink  when  it  is,  as  often 
happens,  especially  after  great  misfort¬ 
une,  developed  suddenly  : — 

“If  we  could  only  get  at  them,  as  we  lie  on 
our  pillows  and  count  the  dead  beats  of  thought 
after  thought  and  image  after  image  jarring 
through  the  overtired  organ  !  Will  nobody 
block  those  wheels,  uncouple  that  pinion,  cut 
the  string  that  holds  those  weights,  blow  up  the 
infernal  machine  with  gunpKtwder  ?  What  a 
passion  comes  over  us  sometimes  for  silence 
and  rest ! — that  this  dreadful  mechanism,  un¬ 
winding  the  endless  tapestry  of  time,  embroid¬ 
ered  with  spectral  figures  of  life  and  death, 
could  have  but  one  brief  holiday  !  Who  can 
wonder  that  men  swing  themselves  ofl-  from 
beams  in  hempen  lassos  ?— that  they  jump  off 
from  parapets  into  the  swift  and  gurgling 
waters  beneath  ? — that  they  take  counsel  of  the 
grim  friend  who  has  but  to  utter  his  one 
peremptory  monosyllable  and  the  restless 
machine  is  shivered  as  a  vase  that  is  dashed 
upon  a  marble  floor?  Under  that  building 
which  we  pass  every  day  there  are  strong  dun¬ 
geons,  where  neither  hook,  nor  bar,  nor  bed- 
cord,  nor  drinking-vessel,  from  which  a  sharp 
fragment  may  be  shattered,  shall  by  any 
chance  be  seen.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  when 
the  brain  is  on  fire  with  the  whirling  of  its 
wheels,  but  to  spring  against  the  stone  wall 
and  silence  them  with  one  crash.  Ah,  they 
remembered  that — the  kind  "city  fathers — and 
the  walls  are  nicely  padded,  so  that  one  can 
take  such  exercise  as  he  likes  without  damag¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  very  plain  and  serviceable 
upholstery.  If  anybody  would  only  contrive 
some  kind  of  a  lever  that  one  could  thrust  in 
among  the  works  of  this  horrid  automaton  and 
check  them,  or  alter  their  rate  of  going,  what 
would  the  world  give  for  the  discovery  ? — 
From  half  a  dime  to  a  dime,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  place  and  the  quality  of  the  liquor 
— said  the  young  fellow  whom  they  call  John.” 

We  are  writing  a  mere  word  of  wel¬ 
come  to  Dr.  Holmes,  and  not  a  review 
of  his  iDooks,  and  shall,  therefore,  say 
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nothing  of  the  wealth  of  witty  and  wise 
aphorisms  which  lies  scattered  through 
his  writings,  or  of  the  marvellous  skill 
with  which  he  clothes  ordinary  charac¬ 
ters  in  desh  and  blood,  and  makes  us 
sympathize  with  them  as  friends.  We 
do  not  care  about  his  super-ordinary 
characters,  rather  wearying  of  Iris  and 
“  the  little  gentleman,”  regarding  Helen, 
the  teacher,  as  impossible,  bracketing 
Bernard  Langdon  with  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  as  badly  dressed  lay-figures,  and 
watching  Elsie  Venner  as  we  might  any 
other  monstrosity  ;  but  only  Dickens 
ever  surpassed  Dr.  Holmes  in  describ¬ 
ing  subordinate  characters,  the  keeper 
of  the  boarding-house  and  “  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman”  in  the  “Autocrat,”  the  Deacon 
and  the  Colonel,  the  ”  Principal  of  the 
Institoot,”  and,  above  all,  the  Yankee 
“  hired  man,”  Abel  Stebbins,  in  "  Elsie 
Venner.”  We  wish,  however,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  calls  himself  at  once  Poet,  Pro¬ 
fessor,  and  Philosopher,  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  philosophy  which  runs  in  a 
steady  stream  through  all  his  writings 
and  the  drift  of  which  is  frequently  mis¬ 
taken.  A  vague  idea,  or  beginning  of 
an  idea,  which  we  trace,  or  fancy  we 
trace,  in  all  books  of  true  American 
fiavor,  an  idea  that  matter  and  spirit  are 
more  closely  related  than  we  habitually 
believe,  becomes  in  Dr.  Holmes’s  writ¬ 
ings  a  clearly  defined  system  of  thought. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  a  Materialist,  still 
less  a  Determinist,  holding,  indeed,  we 
should  say,  the  old  idea  that  the  watch 
of  itself  proves  the  watchmaker  ;  but  he 
has  learned  in  his  profession  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  force  of  tendencies,  hereditary 
or  other,  and  of  circumstances,  such  as 
early  poverty  or  the  like,  till  he  believes 
that  free  will,  though  perfect  within  its 
function,  is  limited  in  its  range,  and  is 
even  liable,  in  extreme  cases,  to  be  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended.  Man  with  Dr. 
Holmes  is  free,  but  he  cannot  jump  upon 
his  own  shadow,  or  get  rid  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  any  other  environment.  He  re¬ 
mains  responsible  for  meanness  even  if 
he  was  born  on  a  ”  lean  streak  ”  of 
country  ;  but  if  he  was  so  bom,  he  will 
have  a  tendency  to  meanness  to  keep 
down,  of  which  he  can  no  more  be 
wholly  rid  than  of  the  shadow  before 
mentioned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
circumstances  predispose  him  to  gener¬ 
osity  of  temperament,  generosity,  we 


mean,  in  the  broad  sense,  the  grand  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  temperament  will  be  his 
without  his  own  exertion.  Dr.  Holmes 
is  perp.’tually  dinning  this  truth  into  his 
readers,  both  when  he  is  most  serious 
and  when  he  is  wild  with  spirits.  In 
the  account  of  Colonel  Sprowle’s  sup¬ 
per-party,  for  instance,  which  would  be 
as  farcical  as  any  chapter  in  Albert 
Smith  but  for  the  thoughts  imbedded  in 
the  jesting,  he  says  : — 

"  *  A  little  good  wine  won’t  hurt  anybody,’ 
said  the  Deacon.  ‘  Plenty, — plenty, — plenty. 
There  !’  He  had  not  withdrawn  his  glass, 
while  the  Colonel  was  pouring,  for  fear  it  should 

spill;  and  now  it  was  running  over. - It  is 

very  odd  how  all  a  man’s  philosophy  and  theol¬ 
ogy  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  drops  of  a  fluid 
which  the  chemists  say  consists  of  nothing  but 
C  4.  O  2,  H  6.  The  Deacon’s  theology  fell 
off  several  points  towards  latitudinarianism  in 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  minutes.  He  had  a 
deep  iuward  sense  that  everything  was  as  it 
should  be,  human  nature  included.  The  little 
accidents  of  humanity,  known  collectively  to 
moralists  as  sin,  looked  very  venial  to  his  grow¬ 
ing  sense  of  universal  brotherhood  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  ‘  It  will  all  come  right,’  the  Deacon 
said  to  himself, — ‘  I  feel  a  joyful  conviction  that 
everything  is  for  the  best.  I  am  favored  with 
a  blessed  peace  of  mind,  and  a  very  precious 
season  of  good  feelin’  toward  my  fellow- 
creturs.’  A  lusty  young  fellow  happened  to 
make  a  quick  step  backward  just  at  that  instant, 
and  put  his  heel,  with  his  weight  on  top  of  it, 
upon  the  Deacon’s  toes.  ‘  Aigh  !  What  the 
d’ d’  didos  are  y’  abaout  with  them  great  hufis 
o’  yourn  ?’  said  the  Deacon,  with  an  expression 
upon  his  features  not  exactly  that  of  peace  and 
good-will  to  man.  The  lusty  young  fellow 
apologized  ;  but  the  Deacon  s  face  did  not 
come  right,  and  his  theology  backed  round 
several  points  in  the  direction  of  total  de¬ 
pravity.” 

And  a  few  pages  further  on  he  gives  us 
this  striking  sketch  : — 

”  The  Doctor’s  hired  man  had  not  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  French  valet.  He  was  grave  and 
taciturn  for  the  most  part,  he  never  bowed  and 
rarely  smiled,  but  was  always  at  work  in  the 
daytime  and  always  reading  in  the  evening. 
He  was  hostler,  and  did  all  the  housework  that 
a  man  could  properly  do,  would  go  to  the  door 
or  *  tend  table,’  bought  the  provisions  fur  the 
family — in  short,  did  almost  everything  for 
them  but  get  their  clothing.  There  was  no 
office  in  a  perfectly  appointed  household,  from 
that  of  steward  down  to  that  of  stable-boy, 
which  he  did  not  cheerfully  assume.  His  round 
of  work  not  consuming  all  his  energies,  he  must 
needs  cultivate  the  Doctor’s  garden,  which  he 
kept  in  one  perpetual  bloom,  from  the  blowing 
of  the  first  crocus  to  the  fading  of  the  last 
dahlia.  This  garden  was  Abel's  poem.  Its 
half-dozen  beds  were  so  many  cantus.  Nature 
crowded  them  for  him  with  imagery  such  as 
no  Laureate  could  copy  in  the  cold  mosaic  of 
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language.  The  rhythm  of  alternating  dawn 
and  sunset,  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  still 
perceptible  through  all  the  sudden  shifts  of  our 
dithyrambic  seasons  and  echoed  in  correspond¬ 
ing  floral  harmonies,  made  melody  in  the  soul 
of  Abel,  the  plain  serving-man.  It  softened 
his  whole  otherwise  rigid  aspect.  He  wor¬ 
shipped  God  according  to  the  strict  way  of  his 
fathers  ;  but  a  florist's  Puritanism  is  always 
colored  by  the  petals  of  his  flowers, — and  Nat¬ 
ure  never  shows  him  a  black  corolla.” 

Dr.  Holmes  does  not  mean  that  theology 
is  an  illusion  and  man  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  but  that  man  is  so  con* 
stituted,  that  even  his  theology  is  affected 
by  circumstances,  as  every  man  who 
ever  wrote  a  sermon  in  bad  weather  will 
sorrowfully  acknowledge  to  be  true.  It 
was  to  develop  this  idea  that  he  wrote 
that  extraordinary  romance,  "  Elsie  Ven- 
ner,”  which  so  many  people  find  to 
be  unpleasant.  It  had  to  be  unpleasant, 
for  Dr.  Holmes  wished  to  use  as  the 
most  powerful  illustration  of  his  theory, 
the  possibility  of  an  influence  from  out* 
side — the  bite  of  a  snake  while  the 
mother  was  pregnant — causing  con* 
genital,  and  for  a  time  irresistible,  im¬ 
pulses  in  the  child,  modifying  and  spoil* 
ing  an  entire  life,  influences  so  much 
stronger  than  the  will,  that  till  released 
from  their  bondage  by  the  near  approach 
of  death,  and  the  consequen\  suspension 
of  all  material  influence,  Elsie  was  never 
really  free.  The  book  was  at  once  de¬ 


nounced  as  Materialist ;  but  no  one 
who  reads  it  attentively  will  doubt  that 
Dr.  Holmes  believed  the  will,  when 
sane,  to  be  free,  the  soul  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  surroundings,  and  the  body 
to  contain  a  spirit  which  can  be  impris¬ 
oned,  but  not  die.  The  temptation 
which  besets  the  artist  may  have  induced 
him,  has  induced  him,  even  on  his  own 
hypothesis,to  exaggerate  Elsie’s  slavery  ; 
but  the  total  drift  is  unmistakable.  Dr. 
Holmes's  deductions  from  his  theory  are, 
first,  the  wisdom  of  an  almost  limitless 
tolerance  for  human  beings  as  for  im¬ 
mortals  bound  during  the  short  time  we 
see  them  in  cramping  fetters ;  and, 
secondly,  Universalism,  the  soul  regain¬ 
ing  with  its  release  from  the  conditions 
of  earth  the  character,  or  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  the  character  which  the 
Creator  meant  it  to  possess.  The  theory 
has  its  dangerous  side,  but  its  result  with 
Dr.  Holmes,  as  we  once  heard  a  very 
young  critic  say,  is  to  make  him  the 
“friendliest  of  all  philosophers,"  and 
the  most  genial  of  the  thinkers  who  fully 
admit  that,  whether  original  sin  is  true 
or  not,  man  sins  and  must  be  cleaned. 
He  wants  the  Devil  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar,  he  says,  not  that  he  may  plead  that 
sin  is  sinless,  but  that  the  prosecutor 
may  know  what  the  temptation  to  sin  is, 
and  so  waste  no  blow  in  air. — Spectator. 


A  WELL-READ  MAN. 


What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
a  well-read  man  ?  Well,  most  of  us,  I 
take  it,  mean  a  man  who  has  read  a  great 
deal.  But  is  this  the  idea  which  the  ex¬ 
pression  legitimately  conveys  ?  Hardly. 
By  a  well-read  man  we  are  to  understand 
a  man  who  has  read  well,  /.  <r.,  a  man 
who  has  read  that  which  is  most  worth 
reading.  The  distinction  is  of  very 
great  importance.  The  point  is,  that  we 
are  not  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  man’s 
reading  by  its  quantity  but  by  its  quality. 
That  it  is  no  question  of  how  many  books 
he  has  read  but  of  what  books.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that 
he  who  reads  his  Milton  and  his  Shake¬ 
speare  may  be  forgiven  ignorance  of  any 
other  author.  The  domains  of  each  of 
these  powers  are  so  vast  that  a  man  may 


be  considered  well-travelled  who  has 
never  set  foot  outside  them.  Each  is 
immeasurably  removed  from  all  compari¬ 
son  with  other  writers  of  his  country 
(with  all  writers,  save  one  or  two  giants, 
in  other  lands)  ;  of  each  of  these  we  may 
say  : 

”  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
world. 

Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  hnd  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.” 

To  be  conversant  with  the  works  of 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  is  to  be  well- 
read. 

No  such  admission  could  be  made  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  should  be  familiar 
with  Milton  only,  or  with  Shakespeare 
only.  To  make  such  admission  would 
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be  as  unreasonable  as  if  we  should  speak 
of  some  one  having;  travelled  all  over  the 
world,  when  he  had  never  visited  the 
other  hemisphere.  For  in  Milton  we 
have  the  literature  of  majesty  and  of 
glory,  of  wonder-moving  grandeur,  of 
power  so  great  and  so  unlike  anything 
we  have  ever  seen  before,  that  it  posi¬ 
tively  sometimes  produces  in  us  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  fear — that  is  his  hemisphere  ;  in 
Shakespeare  the  literature  of  the  faithful 
delineation  of  human  nature,  of  the 
painting  with  exquisite  tenderness  the 
good,  with  marvellous  truth  the  evil  pas¬ 
sions  of  man,  and  of  the  fascinating  de¬ 
scription  of  sights  and  sounds  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  world  as  connected  with  him.  In 
a  word,  Milton  is  celestial,  Shakespeare 
terrestrial.  When  we  read  the  one  we 
are  “  at  a  Solemn  Music,"  when  the 
other,  we  hear 

“  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.” 

A  loving  acquaintanceship,  then,  with 
the  two  is  a  perfect  literary  education, 
but  it  must  be  with  the  two.  Let  a  man 
be  steeped  not  only  in  Shakespeare  but 
in  literature  generally,  yet,  if  he  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  Milton,  or,  failing  Milton,  of 
Homer,  .^Flschylus,  or  Dante,  he  is,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  an  ill-read  man. 

He  therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  contend, 
who  draws  from  these  two  fountains  the 
main  supply  of  his  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ments  may,  so  far  as  other  springs  are 
concerned,  go  where  he  pleases.  He 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  what  he 
ougkt  to  have  read,  but  may  read  just 
what  he  prefers.  None  has  any  right  to 
lightly  esteem  his  literary  taste  because 
he  has  not  read  this  or  that  author. 
When  such  monuments  of  genius  as  those 
in  which  he  delights  lie  before  him,  it  is 
perfectly  excusable  if  he  leave  lesser 
works  alone.  To  the  blue-stocking  who 
asks  him  whether  he  does  not  adore 
Swinburne,  he  may  with  no  sense  of  in¬ 
feriority  reply,  "  Madam,  I  have  never 
read  a  line  of  his  p>oetry — but  come  and 
read  with  me  this  magnincent  passage 
from  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’  ’’  To  his  cynical 
friend,  who  admires  the  bitterness  of 
Pope's  "  Satires,"  and  is  astonished  at 
his  ignorance  of  them,  he  may  make  an¬ 
swer  :  "  Keep  your  Pope  to  yourself  ; 
I  am  reading  Othello — there  is  bitterness 
enough  there !”  While  therefore  it 
would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  claim  any 


merit  for  a  man  who  should  confine  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton  (though  some  not  unknown  men  have 
been  "  men  of  one  book,"  and  that  book 
not  always  such  a  great  one  as  the  book 
of  Milton,  or  the  l^k  of  Shakespeare  ; 
as,  for  example.  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
"  invariably  read  through,  every  year, 
the  works  of  Cicero  "),*  it  seems  safe  to 
maintain  that  with  them  for  a  foundation, 
he  may  build  any  superstructure  he 
pleases.  And  with  such  a  foundation  he 
is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  well- 
read  man. 

A  word  now  as  to  certain  eminent 
people  with  whom  all  who  aspire  to  be 
well-read  are  apt  to  come  in  contact, 
viz.,  the  critics.  This  is  the  day  of  their 
power,  for  it  is  the  day  of  science,  and 
their  field  is  the  science  of  literature. 
To  the  young  at  any  rate  I  would  say, 
as  a  general  rule,  fly  from  them.  Let 
them  have  as  little  of  your  time  as  possi¬ 
ble.  And  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Because  they  tend  to  prevent  our  form¬ 
ing  a  healthy  independent  judgment. 
The  critic  too  often  hinders  the  reader 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  his  author, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  "  crib  "  or 
translation  hinders  the  schoolboy  from 
profiting,  as  he  otherwise  would,  by  the 
passage  he  has  to  prepare.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  vigorous 
thought.  Instead  of  grinding  at  our  own 
mill,  we  let  others  do  the  work  for  us. 
Influenced  by  the  knowledge  which  the 
critic  displays,  by  the  assurance  with 
which  he  speaks,  and  perhaps  too  by  the 
charm  of  his  style,  we  yield  ourselves 
slavishly  to  his  opinions.  The  strongest 
minds  are,  of  course,  above  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  but  we. will  conclude,  reader,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  and  I  do 
not  fall  within  that  category. 

Because  they  light  so.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  needful  than  another  for  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  letters,  it  is  that  we 
should  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 
And  really  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  friends  the  critics  are  dreadfully  pug¬ 
nacious.  In  a  recent  visit  to  America, 
I  went  one  evening  out  of  curiosity  to  a 
cockpit.  The  way  in  which  each  man 
brought  forward  his  bird,  and  backed  it, 
and  made  it  fight  for  all  it  was  worth, 
and  threw  his  angry  soul  into  the  suc- 


•See  D'ltraeli’s  “  Curiosities  of  Literature.” 
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cess  of  Ks  career,  reminded  me  irresisti¬ 
bly  of  the  critic  with  his  favorite  author. 
As  for  example  : 

*  The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his 
pride.’ 

"  I  will  back  that  against  any  of  Mr. 

- ’s  three  representative  quotations 

from  Homer,  from  Dante,  and  from 
Shakespeare.” 

Says  the  same  critic,  alluding  to  a 
criticism  by  the  same  Mr. - : 

“  If  I  wanted  an  instance  of  provincial 
and  barbarian  criticism,  of  criticism  in¬ 
spired  by  a  spirit  of  sour  unreasonable¬ 
ness,  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  darkness, 

1  should  certainly  never  dream  of  seek¬ 
ing  farther  than  this  sentence  for  the  il¬ 
lustration  required.” 

Or  lake  a  critic  with  his  favorite  view 
of  a  favorite  author. 

"We  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
Wordsworthians,  if  we  want  to  secure 
for  Wordsworth  his  due  rank  as  a  poet. 
The  Wordsworthians  are  apt  to  praise 
him  for  the  wrong  things.  ...  I  am  a 
Wordsworthian.”  The  disputes  of  the 
critics  unfit  one  for  enjoyment  of  the 
poet. 

Because  time  is  short,  and  the  little 
there  is  will  be  more  profitably  given  to 
a  great  writer  than  to  those  who  talk 
about  him.  Some  may  say  in  answer  to 
this  that  the  range  of  literature  is  so  vast, 
as  positively  to  force  a  busy  man  to  de¬ 
pend  in  great  measure  on  the  critics, 
both  as  to  choice  of  authors  and  as  to 
selection  from  their  works.  But  there 
is  less  in  this  argument  than  one  might 
suppose  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
critics  are  constantly  of  opi>osite  opin¬ 
ions  ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  does  not 
take  long  for  a  man  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  to  find  out  by  inspection 
whether  a  book  contains  food  for  his 
mind  or  not. 

From  these  considerations  it  would 
appear  that  the  less  a  man  has  to  do  with 
the  critics,  the  better  read  he  is  likely  to 
be. 

It  is  an  unpleasant,  but  an  undeniable 
truth,  that,  though  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  letters,  generally,  like  the  arts, 
“  Emollit  mores  nec  sinit  esse  feros,” 

"  softens  the  manners,  nor  suffers  them 
to  remain  harsh,”  it  not  unfrequently 
turns  out  very  bearish  and  disagreeable 
characters  indeed.  There  is  the  modest. 
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well-read  man,  and  there  is  the  self-as¬ 
sertive.  There  is  the  one  who  wears  his 
learning  as  a  flower  (to  quote  De  Quin- 
cey),  and  the  one  wno  flaunts  it  rudely 
in  your  face.  That  which  ought  to  fos¬ 
ter,  and  we  are  happy  to  know  most 
often  does  foster,  a  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  amiability  is  found  sometimes  linked 
with  the  most  nauseous  pride  and  inso¬ 
lence.  Such  readers  as  these  are  puffed 
up  by  their  own  acquisitions,  and  are 
jealous  of  those  of  others.  In  their  ar¬ 
rogance  and  illiberality,  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  acknowledge  merit  in  another, 
they  repeat  the  vices  of  some  of  their 
authors.  Addison  has  a  quaint  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  latter  in  one  of  his  papers. 
After  comparing  those  who,  through 
ignorance,  neglected  his  works,  to  moles, 
he  continues  : 

"  But,  besides  these,  there  are  others 
who  are  moles  through  envy.  As  it  is 
said  in  the  Latin  proverb,  that  ‘  One  man 
is  a  wolf  to  another,*  so,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  one  author  is  a  mole  to  another.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  discover  beau¬ 
ties  in  one  another’s  works  ;  they  have 
eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes  ;  they 
can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  it  is  said  of 
the  animals  which  are  their  namesakes, 
but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them,  they 
immediately  shut  their  eyes  upon  it,  and 
withdraw  themselves  into  a  wilful  ob¬ 
scurity.” 

It  is  curious  that  Pope  should  have 
laid  to  Addison’s  charge  this  very  spirit 
of  mole-eyed  envy  : 

"  But  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires  ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with 
ease  ; 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike  etc. 

That  men  who  have  applied  themselves 
to  liberal  studies  should  be  found  with 
illiberal  dispositions  is,  of  course,  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  such  studies  to  plant  any¬ 
thing  absolutely  fresh  in  the  mind,  but 
rather  to  cultivate  and  improve  what  is 
there  already.  If  there  are  no  generous 
instincts  in  a  man,  the  cultivation  of  let- 
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ters  will  leave  him  at  it  found  him,  or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  will  leave  him  con¬ 
siderably  worse  through  the  pride  en¬ 
gendered  by  his  sense  of  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  But  where  those  instincts 
are  present,  reading  “  educates  ”*them, 
brings  them  out,  and  intensifies  them  a 
hundredfold.  Morally  or  intellectually, 
literature  works  upon  a  capital  which  it 
finds  in  man.  To  use  another  figure, 
literature  becomes  the  handmaid  of  the 
soul.  Not  the  mistress — you  cannot  set 
the  works  of  man  above  man  himself — 
but  the  handmaid. 

“  What  I  wanted  to  say  about  books,  is  this  : 
that  there  are  times  in  which  every  active  mind 
feels  itself  above  any  and  all  human  books. 

“  I  think  a  man  must  have  a  good  opinion  of 
himself,  sir,”  said  the  divinity-student,  “  who 
shouid  feel  himself  above  Shakespeare  at  any 
time.”  “  My  young  friend,”  I  replied,  “  the 
man  who  is  never  conscious  of  a  state  of  feel¬ 
ing,  or  of  inteilectual  effort  entirely  beyond  ex¬ 
pression  by  any  form  of  words,  is  a  mere  creat¬ 
ure  of  language.  I  can  hardly  believe  there 
are  any  such  men.  .  .  .  Think  of  human  pas¬ 
sions  as  compared  with  all  phrases  !” — ”  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Breakfast-table.” 

To  conclude,  let  us  turn  to  Chaucer’s 
description  of  the  “  Clerk  of  Oxenford.” 
Nowhere  can  we  find  a  better  picture  of 
a  well-read  man  in  whom  the  pursuit  of 
literature  has  produced  a  kindly  harvest, 
than  in  these  lines  : 


”  Of  studie  took  he  most  cure  and  mostheede. 

Not  oo  (one)  word  spak  he  more  than  was 
neede. 

And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence 

And  schort  and  quyk,  and  ful  of  high  sen¬ 
tence, 

Sownynge  in  moral  vertu  was  his  speche. 

And  gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly 
teche.’ 

In  the  first  line,  you  have  his  devotion 
to  his  books.  Reading  was  not  a  duty, 
but  a  pleasure  to  him. 

“  On  bokes  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte.” — "  Mar- 
chaundes  Tale.” 

Then  come  the  gracious  fruits.  First 
the  knowledge  wArn  to  speak — not  one 
word  did  he  speak  more  than  was  need¬ 
ful  ;  then  the  knowledge  A(m>  to  speak 
— briefly,  modestly,  and  to  the  point ; 
and  finally  the  knowledge  wAaf  to  speak 
— what  he  said  was  full  of  high  sentence, 
I.  e.,  full  of  lofty  meaning,  full  of  matter 
which  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  pon¬ 
der.  Then  we  have  the  object  of  his 
speech — moral  virtue.  All  that  he  said 
was  healthy  and  elevating  in  its  tendency. 
And  in  the  last  line  is  shown  his  cheer¬ 
ful  humility,  and  his  cheerful  desire  to 
render  to  others  any  service  that  lay  in 
his  power  : 

”  And  gladly  wolde  be  lerne,  and  gladly  teche.” 

—  Temple  Bar. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS. 
BY  A  LONDON  ARTISAN. 


When  we  speak  of  the  people  we  gen¬ 
erally  mean  the  laboring  classes  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  capitalists  ;  the  class 
that  has  advanced  in  the  course  of  ages 
from  slavery  and  serfdom  to  liberty  and 
a  place  in  the  voting  list  From  winc¬ 
ing  under  the  lash  of  masters  to  dictat¬ 
ing  terms  to  employers  is  a  long  stride  ; 
and  the  development  from  an  animated 
piece  of  portable  property  to  a  full- 
fledged  politician  with  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  phase  of  evolu¬ 
tion  which,  while  inspiring  some  of  us 
with  enthusiastic  hopes  of  a  coming 
golden  age,  fills  others,  no  less  earnest, 
no  less  sincere,  with  dread  and  terror. 
Are  the  people  worthy  of  the  power  that 

*  See  Trench,  ”  Study  of  Words,”  pp.  s6i- 
36a. 


is  gradually  passing  into  their  hands  ? 
Whether  they  are  worthy  or  not  it  is 
their  right  to  have  it.  If  they  are  un¬ 
worthy  the  onus  rests  with  those  who 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  raise  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  have  failed  to  do  so.  The  ter¬ 
rified  folks  who  declare  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  thoughtless,  unjust,  drunken, 
immoral,  and  totally  unfitted  to  wield 
I>olitical  power  are  shamelessly  declar¬ 
ing  to  the  world  their  own  guiltiness. 
The  only  real  joy  that  wealth  can  give 
is  the  ix)wer  to  do  good  to  others.  In 
the  same  ratio  as  a  man  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  truth  and  act  up  to  it — be  he 
peer  or  plutocrat — will  his  wealth  bring 
him  nothing  but  a  shoddy  form  of  hap¬ 
piness.  His  injustice,  his  neglect  of  his 
duty  to  the  people,  will  bring  its  own 
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punishment — the  fear  of  the  people — 
because  in  his  heart  he  will  know  that 
he  has  well  earned  their  hatred.  The 
majority  of  the  capitalists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  yet  to  learn  that  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  justice  are  more  likely  to  deal  justly 
than  those  who  receive  it  not ;  the  more 
rights  and  privileges  you  give  to  the 
laboring  classes  the  more  likely  will  they 
be  to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others.  The  nearer  we  approach  to 
social  equality — not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  idea  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth — the  nearer  we  shall  all  be  to  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  results 
the  labor,  the  patience,  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  humanity  has  handed  down  to  us. 
At  present  we  are  so  very  far  from  this 
consummation  that  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  are  looked  upon,  not  as  having 
an  equal  right  to  enjoy  all  that  nature, 
art,  and  science  have  given  to  the  world, 
but  merely  as  a  sort  of  social  evil  that, 
somehow  or  other,  has  obtained  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  power,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  party  exigencies — a  disorderly, 
unorthodox  mass,  to  be  coaxed,  petted, 
cajoled,  patronized,  pitied,  and  other¬ 
wise  cheated  into  helping  capitalists  to 
increase  their  gains. 

Now  that  the  workman  possesses  the 
power  to  turn  the  tide  at  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  he  is  to  the  wealthy  and  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes  an  object  of  intense  interest  ; 
and  from  the  lordling,  who  is  no  longer 
able  to  command  the  votes  of  his  father’s 
tenantry,  to  the  plutocrat  who  fully  ap¬ 
preciates  the  market  value  of  the  letters 
M.P.,  all  are  feverish  in  their  anxiety  to 
assure  the  workingman  that  “  Codlin’s 
the  friend,  not  Short.”  The  wealthy  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  are  ready  to  do 
anything  for  the  working  classes,  pro¬ 
viding  it  does  not  clash  with  their  own 
interests.  “  Behold,  how  the  people 
suffer !”  exclaims  the  philanthropist. 
"  Alas  !”  says  the  plutocrat,  ”  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Liberal  party  is  not  always  in 
the  ascendant.  I  will  raise  a  statue  to 
the  incarnation  of  Liberal  principles  with 
some  of  the  money  that  I  have  secured 
by  paying  my  workpeople  starvation 
wages.”  ”  Behold,”  says  the  philan¬ 
thropist  to  the  great  landowner,  ”  the 
poor  on  your  estate  are  herded  together 
under  conditions  that  cattle  would  re¬ 
sent.”  ”  All  through  that  awful  drink,” 


says  the  landowner.  ”  They  drink  to 
forget  their  misery,”  pleads  the  philan¬ 
thropist.  ”  Then  ^ive  them  a  brass  band 
in  Victoria  Park,’’  is  the  answer  of  the 
landowner.  To  grind  j^io.ooo  per  an¬ 
num  in  rents  out  of  the  bones  and  sinews 
of  working  people — that  is,  to  do  the 
thing  respectably,  through  an  agent,  and 
not  with  one’s  own  kid-gloved  hands — 
and  dispense  £^0  in  supporting  brass 
bands,  soup-kitchens,  and  free  Bibles  is 
as  cheap  a  form  of  Christian  philan¬ 
thropy  as  one  can  well  imagine.  The 
brass  bands,  like  the  drink,  make  the 
people  forget  their  misery  for  a  little 
while,  which  is  good,  for  misery  breeds 
moroseness,  and  moroseness  in  a  people 
is  dangerous  to  property-holders  ;  the 
soup-kitchens  have  a  like  effect ;  while 
the  Bibles,  with  the  aid  of  more  or  less 
eloquent  city  missionaries,  may  induce 
a  few  of  the  people  to  believe  that  the 
poor  are  blessed  and  have  a  kingdom  in 
store  for  them,  while  the  rich  are  only 
certain  as  to  having  the  kingdom  of  this 
world — which  is  an  exceedingly  com¬ 
fortable  doctrine  for  the  rich.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  or  fortunately,  the  poor  of  our 
dull,  smoky  cities  lack  the  visionary 
temperaments  of  the  dreamy  fishermen 
of  sunny  Galilee,  and  they  cannot  help 
wishing,  profane  as  the  wish  may  be, 
that  they  had  a  little  more  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  this  world,  even  if  at  the  expense 
of  not  being  quite  so  sure  of  comforts 
in  the  next. 

Surrounded  by  friends  on  all  sides, 
from  Lords  Salisbury  and  Churchill  to 
Messrs.  Headlam  and  Hyndman,  all, 
on  every  possible  occasion,  protesting 
their  sincere  regard  for  his  welfare,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  workman’s  lot  is  not 
a  happier  one  than  it  is.  The  effect  of 
all  this  enthusiasm  and  fervor  on  the 
class  most  interested  is  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible.  When  a  Cabinet  Minister  rises 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  begs  the 
newspaper  reporters  to  inform  the  people 
that  Codlin  is  still  determined  to  stand 
by  them,  is  willing  to  expend  his  last 
dying  gasp  in  their  service,  and  hopes 
they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  miserable  sophistries  of 
the  inexpressibly  contemptible  Short  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House — when  he 
'so  delivers  himself  he  imagines  that  his 
words  will  appreciably  influence  the 
class  whose  support  he  is  so  anxious  to 
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obtain.  As  a  fact,  they  will  be  read  by 
a  mere  handful  of  workingmen  who  take 
some  interest  in  politics.  With  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  the  struggle  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  is  so  keen 
that  they  have  no  thought  for  anything 
beside.  Their  conversation  in  their  lei¬ 
sure  hours  is  not  of  political  economical 
theories  or  phases  of  foreign  policy,  but 
of  the  prospects  of  next  week’s  work. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  labor 
market  is  overstocked,  and  a  compara¬ 
tively  huge  sum  of  money  is  demanded 
of  them  every  seven  days  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  living  under  cover  ?  Bread  is  a 
necessity,  politics  a  luxury  !  The  polit¬ 
ical  workingmen  are  the  exceptionally 
competent  craftsmen,  the  fortunate  mi¬ 
nority  who  are  in  good  situations,  and 
in  receipt  of  fair  and  unfluctuating  wages. 
Their  bread  is  a  certainty,  their  lives  are 
not  without  comfort ;  in  their  leisure 
hours  they  are  able  to  turn  their  thoughts 
from  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  workshop  ; 
and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  so  many  of 
this  more  fortunate  class  recognize  that 
they  have  duties  of  citizenship  to  per¬ 
form,  that  they  are  moved  by  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  their  fellows  to  labor  for  their 
redemption.  The  highest  testimony  to 
the  ability,  the  zeal,  and  the  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  of  this  small  remnant,  this  five 
p>er  cent,  of  the  workingmen  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  able  to  influence  statesmen  and  capi¬ 
talists  to  such  a  degree  that  no  one  out¬ 
side  their  own  class  will  believe  that 
their  numbers  arc  so  few.  If  this  small 
remnant,  scattered  thinly  over  our  vil¬ 
lages,  towns,  and  cities,  can  press  re¬ 
forms,  and  hold  in  check  the  greedy  and 
remorseless  hands  of  what  are  called  the 
upper  classes,  what  good  results  may  we 
not  hope  for  when  the  social  pressure 
that  crushes  all  hopes  of  a  higher  life 
from  men’s  hearts  shall  be  removed,  and 
when  every  workman  shall  assist  in  form¬ 
ing  that  moral  influence  of  the  future — 
a  sound  public  opinion,  before  which  in¬ 
dividual  selfishness,  avarice  and  lust  shall 
not  dare  to  raise  its  head  ?  Such  an  era 
in  the  world's  history  is  not  so  chimerical 
as  many  suppose,  for  there  never  was  a 
time  when  public  opinion — loose,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  short-sighted  as  it  is — was  so 
powerful  a  factor  in  shaping  history  as 
it  is  in  this  our  day.  Men  of  all  classes 
feel  this  intuitively  ;  there  is  something 


in  the  air  that  tells  them  that  the  days  of 
hole-and-corner  jobbery,  of  double-liv¬ 
ing,  of  lives  of  private  iniquity  and  pub¬ 
lic  saintliness  are  passing  away,  and  we 
find  on  all  sides  a  healthy  anxiety  to  jus¬ 
tify  one’s  words  and  conduct  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  One  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  public  opinion  never  be¬ 
fore  had  so  many  favorable  means  of  as¬ 
serting  itself.  The  capitalist  class,  en¬ 
dowed  as  they  are  with  education  and 
leisure  for  reflection,  are  aware  of  every 
resource  for  moving  this  mighty  lever, 
and  lose  no  opportunity  for  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  They  are  fully  aware  of 
the  enormous  power  the  working  classes 
might  wield,  and  will  wield  when  they 
have  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
when  every  man  among  them  is  not  only 
a  useful  machine,  but  a  thinking,  loving, 
aspiring  being,  seeing  the  possibility  of 
a  better  life  for  his  class,  and  sparing 
no  effort  to  gain  it ;  when  the  best  of 
them,  instead  of  wasting  life  in  the 
miserable  struggle  to  become  petty  cap¬ 
italists,  shall  see  clearly  that  they  may 
achieve  more  happiness  for  themselves 
and  their  fellows  by  devoting  all  their 
energies  to  the  development  of  their  bet¬ 
ter  selves  and  the  moral  elevation  of 
their  class.  We  have  worshipped  too 
long  the  gods  who  have  tramped  to  Lon¬ 
don  with  the  proverbial  shilling  in  their 
pocket  and  died  millionaires.  The  world 
has  furnished  grander  heroes,  worthier 
our  emulation,  than  successful  drapers 
and  ironmongers.  Let  us  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives,  not  to 
scrambling  up  the'heights  of  success  over 
the  suffering  bodies  of  less  unscrupulous 
men  and  women  than  themselves,  but 
to  alleviating  the  sorrow  and  pain  they 
found  about  them  in  the  obscure  places 
where  their  lot  was  cast — the  unknown 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  past  who  have 
kept  alive  the  spirit  of  true  love  and 
charity  that  shall  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men  when  the  sordid,  truculent  spirits 
that  are  honored  to-day  shall  be  remem¬ 
bered  only  as  examples  of  evil. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  laboring 
class  will  realize  their  power,  and  they 
will  use  it.  The  possessors  of  many 
acres,  the  revellers  in  cosy  sinecures,  the 
office-seekers,  and  the  thousands  of 
good,  well-meaning  people  who  are  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  working  classes  because  they 
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do  not  know  them — all  these,  seeing  the 
gigantic  force  that  sooner  or  later  will 
take  its  stand  in  the  vanguard  of  human 
progress,  are  exceedingly  anxious  that 
the  people  should  not  be  led  away  by 
those  dreadful  Radicals  and  Socialists 
— Christian  or  otherwise.  The  recent 
recklessness  of  the  rowdy  and  rough  has 
occasioned  a  panic  that  would  be  amus¬ 
ing  were  it  not  mischievous  and  con¬ 
temptible,  and  otherwise  sober,  right- 
minded  men  and  women  are  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  property  is  safe  or  not. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  even  proudly 
maintained  that  the  evil  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  the  advance  of  what  are  called 
Liberal  ideas  are  about  to  be  fulfilled, 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  will 
lead  to  a  sort  of  political  intoxication, 
ending  in  scenes  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
Many,  even  among  those  who  have  al¬ 
ways  advocated  a  Liberal  policy,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder  whether  they  have 
not  carried  their  ideas  a  little  too  far. 
They  declare  that  the  people  have  be¬ 
come  so  elated  at  the  success  of  Lib¬ 
eral  principles  that  they  are  beginning 
to  confound  liberty  with  license,  and 
are  in  danger  of  destroying  all  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  by  embracing  socialism. 
And  all  this  because  the  thieves,  pick¬ 
pockets,  and  others  of  the  criminal  class 
that  unfortunately  are  to  be  found  in 
London,  in  common  with  other  great 
cities,  take  advantage  of  what  was  either 
an  unpardonable  blunder  or  a  carefully 
prepared  effect  on  the  part  of  the  police 
authorities  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
property  of  a  few  West-end  tradesmen. 
The  fact  of  such  erroneous  impressions 
gaining  ground  is  a  glaring  instance  of 
the  unnatural  and  unsocial  condition  of 
society.  The  poor  are  strangers  to  the 
rich  ;  the  rich  are  strangers  to  the  poor. 
The  workman  finds  his  employer  a 
sordid,  greedy  creature,  as  unfeeling  and 
as  unsympathetic  as  a  piece  of  his  own 
machinery,  and  his  opinion  of  all  the 
capitalist  class  is  based  upon  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  one  individual.  The 
capitalist  views  the  workman  through 
the  columns  of  his  daily  newspaper,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  police  intelligence  he 
conjures  up  in  his  mind  a  drunken, 
brutal,  wife-kicking,  irreclaimable  mon¬ 
ster  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  law,  and  to  be  treated  with 
powerful  doses  of  permissive  legislation. 


As  a  class,  the  one  does  not  know  that 
in  many  a  rich  mansion  there  are  men 
and  women  whose  hearts  are  filled  with 
grief,  whose  lives  are  touched  with  mel¬ 
ancholy  at  the  thought  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  millions  of  toilers  who  do  so  much 
to  administer  to  their  comfort  and  neces 
sities — men  and  women  full  of  sympathy 
and  love,  who  in  their  dreams,  as  in 
their  waking  hours,  are  haunted  by  the 
demon  of  poverty  that  they  know  is 
making  life  for  so  many  a  hell  of  horrors 
surpassing  all  that  Dante  described  or 
St.  Paul  conceived.  As  a  class,  the 
other  does  not  know  that  in  many  a  city 
garret  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
are  daily  performed,  far  more  glorious 
than  a  thousand  Tel-el-Kebirs  ;  that  if 
houses  were  built  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  hearts  that  sorrow  and  suffer  within 
them,  the  fetid  slums  of  many  a  town 
would  be  transformed  into  a  city  of 
palaces  stretching  over  the  wide  world. 

The  Conservative  classes,  clinging  to 
the  worst  traditions  of  an  earlier  age, 
without  attempting  to  preserve  all  that 
was  good  in  it,  fear  and  distrust  the  p>eo- 
ple,  as  did  their  fathers  before  them. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  their  lamenta¬ 
tions  and  prophecies  of  coming  woe. 
The  young  world  looks  upon  them  as 
the  inevitable  old  man  in  life’s  great 
drama,  from  whose  tremulous  lips  some 
good  words  may  occasionally  fall,  but 
who  has  outlived  his  time,  and,  feeling 
his  own  weakness,  cannot  understand 
the  vigorous  actions  of  his  younger  fel¬ 
lows,  who  still  sees  the  past  as  he  saw  it 
when  his  eyes  were  bright  and  his  heart 
was  young,  but  seeing  the  present 
through  eyes  dimmed  with  age,  it  ap¬ 
pears  blurred,  dark,  and  full  of  evil 
shadows.  The  Liberal  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  they  may  have 
differed  among  themselves  in  matters  of 
detai),  have  always  professed  to  trust  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  people.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  we  find  even  the  latter 
class  seriously  discussing  an  assumed 
probability  of  the  people  rushing  head¬ 
long  into  a  chaos  of  revolution,  plunder, 
and  despair  ?  Three  events  have  oc¬ 
curred  which  we  are  invited  to  believe 
have  converted  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  into  a  mischievous  brood  of  revo¬ 
lutionists,  communists,  and  socialists. 
Certainly  the  first  event  in  importance 
was  the  circulation  of  a  cheap  edition 
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of  Mr.  Henry  George’s  famous  book. 
Progress  and  Poverty.  The  next  prom¬ 
inent  event,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  the 
fearful  ones  was  the  birth  of  a  new  polit¬ 
ical  centre.  The  energetic  and  some¬ 
what  unscrupulous  Mr.  Hyndman,  the 
impulsive  Mr.  Headlam,  and  the  great¬ 
hearted  William  Morris,  neither  of  them 
very  terrible  individually,  put  their  heads 
together,  called  themselves  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation,  and  woke  up  one  fine 
morning  to  find  themselves  the  terror  of 
polite  society,  and  credited  with  an 
amount  of  power  and  influence  that 
must  have  come  upon  them  as  a  sur¬ 
prise.  The  third  event  came  about  in 
the  journalists’  slack  season.  Such  good 
old  institutions  as  the  big  gooseberry 
and  the  shower  of  frogs  were  allowed 
to  rest  in  oblivion,  and  poverty-stricken 
London  was  made  to  go  through  a  series 
of  sensational  performances  before  an 
hysterical  audience.  For  the  thou¬ 
sandth  time  the  people  who  wear  fine 
clothes  and  live  in  great  houses  and 
eat  good  dinners  were  reminded  of  the 
existence  of  those  who  suffer  in  slums 
and  rags,  *and  to  whom  a  morsel  of 
bread  is  not  unfrequently  a  luxury.  For 
the  thousandth  time  Dives  lifted  up 
his  hands  in  pious  horror,  and  wondered 
whether  such  things  could  really  be. 
His  mind  was  troubled,  and  he  reflected 
— “  How  tempting  must  be  the  views 
of  this  Henry  George  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation  to  the  people  who  live 
in  such  squalor  and  misery  !  What  more 
captivating  doctrine  could  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  a  man,  living  with  wife  and  family 
in  one  small  room,  than  that  which  tells 
him  that  the  people  he  sees  riding  in 
coaches  and  wearing  fine  feathers  are 
robbers  and  thieves,  that  they  have 
■robbed  him  of  the  land  that  is  his  by 
right,  and  that  he  may  get  it  back  from 
them  if  only  he  and  his  fellows  .stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  ?  Only  one  short 
week  of  bloodshed,  barricades,  smoke, 
Are,  and  riot,  and  then  a  millennium, 
when  every  bushel  of  wheat  shall  be 
two  bushels,  every  quartern  loaf  two 
quarterns,  every  pipe  of  tobacco  two 
pipes,  every  pint  of  beer  a  quart,  and 
every  man  his  own  landlord."  Such 
are  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  the 
mind  of  Dives,  and  he  thinks  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  working  classes  can  have 
been  otherwise  than  dazxled  by  such  a 


glittering  picture  of  what  might  be. 
Alas  !  he  knows  them  not.  He  need 
not  tremble  for  the  safety  of  either  his 
life  or  his  property.  The  masses  of  the 
people  have  been  so  long  acquainted 
with  poverty  and  its  accompanying  mis¬ 
ery  that  they  have  almost  forgotten  what 
happiness  and  comfort  mean,  and  any 
real  attempt  to  induce  them  to  make  a 
bold  plunge  for  a  something  they  have 
but  a  faint  conception  of  would  dis¬ 
hearten  even  one  so  sanguine  as  Mr. 
Henry  George.  Have  we  not  recently 
had  a  most  striking  proof  of  this  ?  At 
a  time  when  the  poor  and  the  unskilled 
laboring  classes  were  suffering  acutely 
from  privation,  resulting  from  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  trade  of  an  abnormal  character, 
all  the  wild  harangues  of  the  notoriety¬ 
seeking  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Fed¬ 
eration,  all  their  thinly-veiled  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  violence  and  robbery — made, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  to  a  huge  crowd 
of  men,  the  majority  of  whom  were  hun¬ 
gry,  and  not  a  few  homeless — fell  upon 
deaf  ears  so  far  as  the  laboring  and  ar¬ 
tisan  classes  were  concerned,  and  the  only 
converts  of  revolutionary  doctrines  were 
discovered  to  be  the  well-fed  rowdies  and 
thieves,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  rights  of  property  and 
labor,  and  whose  hearts  are  dead  to  all 
sense  of  honor  and  justice.  Such  a 
class  did  not  spring  suddenly  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  London  at  the  time  when  the 
events  alluded  to  took  place,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  with  us,  and  fresh  recruits  are 
being  added  to  it  daily  from  our  slums. 
Before  we  indulge  in  wild  shriekings  and 
ravings  against  the  brutality  and  lawless¬ 
ness  of  such  a  class,  it  would  be  well  if 
we  asked  ourselves  individually  what  we 
have  done  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such 
savages  in  the  midst  of  our  highly  civil¬ 
ized  society.  If  those  who  have  done 
their  best  to  rescue  the  children  of  our 
courts  and  alleys  from  falling  into  such 
depths  of  degradation  were  alone  to  cry 
out  against  the  wilful  and  wanton  de¬ 
stroyers  of  property  and  insulters  of 
women,  then  the  shrieks  of  indignation 
that  have  recently  rent  the  air  would 
have  been  exchanged  for  sounds  that  in 
comparison  would  have  been  but  whis¬ 
pers  of  remonstrance.  Let  order  be  pre¬ 
served  and  deeds  of  violence  be  put  down 
at  any  cost,  but  the  panic-stricken  rav¬ 
ings  for  revenge  on  the  mob  that  have 
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disgraced  our  journals  during  the  past 
few  weeks  come  with  an  ill  grace  from 
those  who  have  never  moved  a  hand,  who 
have  never  committed  one  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  theii  lives,  to  prevent  the 
children  of  the  poor  from  falling  into 
the  arms  of  the  criminal  classes. 

The  secret  of  the  fear  of  Dives  is  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  guilt.  He 
knows  in  his  heart  that  he  has  not  done 
his  duty  to  his  poorer  fellows.  While  he 
has  been  revelling  in  the  wealth  and 
luxury  their  labors  have  made  possible, 
he  has  not  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the 
social  welfare  of  those  to  whom  he  owes 
so  much.  He  cannot  help  feeling  that 
were  he  in  their  position,  the  shortest 
cut  to  a  new  order  of  things  would  be 
the  most  acceptable,  even  at  the  risk  of 
violence. 

As  a  fact,  Mr.  Henry  George’s  writ¬ 
ings  have  had  more  influence  among 
every  other  class  than  that  to  which  they 
are  supposed  to  particularly  appeal. 
Very  few  workmen  have  read  Progress 
and  Poverty^  notwithstanding  cheap 
editions  ;  what  little  they  know  of  the 
book  they  have  gleaned  from  newspaper 
criticisms,  which  bf  course  have  always 
been  levelled  against  it.  The  majority 
of  the  few  who  have  patiently  gone 
through  it  from  cover  to  cover  have 
closed  the  book  with  hearts  full  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  its  earnest  author  for  exposing — 
perhaps  more  successfully  than  any  one 
has  done  before — the  iniquities  of  the 
present  land  system.  He  has  proved 
conclusively  to  them — if  they  wanted  the 
proof-^that  the  real  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  in  the  land,  and  that  in  common 
justice  not  an  inch  of  it  more  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  idle.  His  captivating  style  and 
the  charm  of  his  glowing  diction  have 
failed  to  carry  them  beyond  this  point. 
The  workman’s  life  is,  above  all  things, 
practical — far  too  practical  perhaps.  He 
is  every  day  and  every  hour  brought  face 
to  face  with  practical  difficulties  that  he 
has  to  overcome  by  practical  means  ; 
and  when  Henry  George,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  prophet  with  a 
brand-new  gospel,  advises  him  to  take 
the  land  from  those  who  hold  it  and 
make  it  common  property,  he  knows 
that  the  gifted  student  of  social  problems 
is  talking  arrant  nonsense.  It  may  be 
said,  “  If  the  working  classes  have  no 


sympathy  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  how  is  it  that  they  attended  his 
meetings  and  applauded  his  utterances  ?” 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  people 
who  were  found  willing  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Henry  George  when  he  was  in  London 
were  the  few  who  lake  an  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  who  have  made  them¬ 
selves  more  or  less  acquainted  with  his 
theories.  They  know  him  to  be  one 
who  is  heart  and  soul  in  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  trials  and  difficulties,  one 
who  would  see  them  living  better,  purer, 
and  happier  lives,  and  they  are  grateful 
to  him.  They  applaud  his  vigorous 
denunciations  of  the  land  laws,  and  they 
feel  that  it  is  not  unwise  to  applaud  what¬ 
ever  he  may  say  in  favor  of  his  own 
theories  of  reform — or,  rather,  revolu¬ 
tion.  They  may  be  forgiven  for  not 
being  over-anxious  to  convince  the 
wealthy  classes  that  the  people  are  not 
in  favor  of  a  policy  that  means  revolu¬ 
tion,  for  they  do  not  forget  that  land 
reform  in  Ireland  might  have  been  de¬ 
layed  another  century  had  it  not  been 
for  the  impetus  of  the  assassin’s  rifle. 
The  spirit  of  opportunism  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and 
there  are  workmen  who  are  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  the  wealthy  classes 
will  do  much  for  fear,  and  little  for  love 
of  their  poorer  brethren.  Among  the 
people,  the  advocates  of  a  violent  and 
revolutionary  policy  are  difficult  to  find. 
A  far  stronger  party,  both  intrliectually 
and  numerically,  are  those  who  see 
clearly  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  a 
better  condition  of  society,  but  that  real 
progress  can  only  be  achieved  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  slow,  steady,  and  orderly  ad¬ 
vancement.  As  for  the  masses  of  toilers 
and  spinners,  Conservatism,  Liberalism, 
Radicalism,  and  Socialism,  such  words 
are  to  them  but  faint  echoes  from  an 
unknown  world,  drowned  by  the  cries 
of  their  children  for  bread. 

In  attempting  to  convince  the  people 
that  it  is  right,  and  moreover  possible, 
to  take  the  land  from  those  who  now 
hold  it,  and  make  it  common  property, 
Henry  George  has  failed.  His  pity  for 
one  class  has  made  him  unjust  to  an¬ 
other.  His  skilfulness  in  conjuring  up 
visions  of  a  golden  future  has  made  him 
blind  to  the  hard  facts  of  the  present 
The  miseries  of  the  world  have,  to  use 
a  homely  phrase,  made  his  heart  bleed. 
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and  he  has  felt  it  incumbent  on  himself 
to  provide  a  cure  for  them  ;  but  as  there 
is  no  golden  cure  applicable  to  every 
disease,  so  all  the  world  is  not  to  be 
made  happy  and  prosperous  by  any  one 
theory.  The  wrongs  of  Humanity,  alas  ! 
are  not  to  be  remedied  by  the  glowing 
conceptions  of  prophets  and  poets,  but 
by  the  patient,  steady,  plodding  work  of 
practical  men,  helped  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  intelligent  and  upright  public 
opinion.  None  the  less  the  prophets 
and  the  poets  have  their  work  to  do  ;  it 
is  for  them  to  lift  us  from  out  the  mire 
of  the  present,  it  is  for  them  to  keep  the 
ideal  future  in  view,  and  clothe  us  with 
enthusiasm  and  courage,  that  we  of  more 
prosaic  cast  may  have  strength  and  light 
in  our  task  of  planting  stepping-stones 
through  this  slough  of  despond  to  the 
brighter,  nobler,  and  more  beautiful  life 
we  see  in  the  far  distance.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  blame  such  men  as  Henry  George 
for  their  wild  dreaming  and  extravagant 
theorizing,  let  us  rather  be  grateful  that 
in  this  age  of  greed  and  luxurious  living 
such  men  are  to  be  found,  scorning  to 
devote  their  great  abilities  to  the  re¬ 
munerative  task  of  pandering  to  the  sel¬ 
fishness  of  the  moneyed  classes,  and  con¬ 
tent  to  endure  the  obloquy  and  abuse  of 
the  thoughtless  and  malignant  in  striving, 
however  unsuccessfully,  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  U  n- 
successful  as  the  author  of  Progress  and 
Poverty  has  been  among  the  class  he 
hoped  to  convince,  his  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain.  It  is  among  the  upper 
classes  that  the  influence  of  his  writings 
has  been  most  keenly  felt.  He  has 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  injus¬ 
tice  and  neglect  of  social  duty  is  in  this 
age  a  policy  too  dangerous  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  long  without  results  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous.  He  has  not  won  their  hearts, 
but  he  has  aroused  their  fears  ;  and  in 
doing  so  he  has  done  something  to  has¬ 
ten  forward  that  reform  of  the  land  laws 
which  will  do  so  much  to  lighten  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  people. 

The  Democratic  Federation,  with  its 
disorderly  programme  of  socialism  and 
general  plunder,  has  been  treated  far 
too  seriously.  The  importance  that  has 
been  attached  to  it  by  the  press  and 
society  at  large  must  have  astonished 
none  so  much  as  its  promoters.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  its  manifestoes 
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express  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  proportion  of  the  working  classes, 
and  that  its  influence  is  so  great  that 
every  workman's  wife  is  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  a  p/troleuse,  and  that  the  griffin 
in  the  Strand,  with  its  accompanying 
effigies  of  royalty,  are  likely  to  be  re¬ 
moved  in  a  summary  manner.  What 
are  the  reasons  for  these  fears  ?  Are 
workingmen  practically  supporting  the 
Federation  in  any  degree  whatever  ? 
Are  there  to  be  found  as  many  as  forty 
workmen  who  subscribe  to  its  funds  ? 
Again,  it  is  Dives  raising  up  revolution¬ 
ary  ghosts  from  the  inky  deeps  of  his 
own  guilty  conscience.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  our  old  nobility 
that  the  wealthy  lead  lives  of  gluttony 
and  extravagance  that  would  have 
shamed  pagan  Rome.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  ladies  to  spend  ;^iooo  a  year  on 
dress  alone  ;  jC 2000  is  spent  on  flowers 
for  a  single  ball  ;  £2000  a  year  is  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  slaughtering  grouse  ; 
and  men  spend  as  much  as  £i  a  day  on 
cigars.  This  is  the  evidence,  not  of  a 
mischievous  demagogue,  but  a  lady  of 
title.  No  wonder  that  a  handful  of 
socialists  have  powe'r  to  make  the 
wealthy  tremble  for  the  glory  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  safety  of  their  gold.  As  a 
fact,  the  mass  of  British  workmen  are  as 
unlikely  to  become  converts  to  socialism 
as  any  class  of  individuals  in  the  world. 
They  are,  unfortunately,  as  much  in¬ 
clined  to  priggishness,  snobbery,  and 
caste  as  their  richer  brethren.  The 
workman  who  is  promoted  to  an  over- 
seership  loses  all  social  sympathy  with 
his  fellows  ;  he  is  no  longer  one  of  them, 
and  he  lets  them  know  it.  The  work¬ 
man  who  greedily  stores  up  his  little 
hoard  until  he  becomes  a  petty  capitalist 
and  an  employer  of  labor,  almost  invari¬ 
ably  turns  against  the  class  from  which 
he  sprang,  and  becomes  a  sordid  little 
autocrat,  as  unsocial  and  as  unlovable 
as  the  worst  of  aristocrats.  Mr.  Hynd- 
man  and  his  friends  may  possibly  make 
some  impression  on  the  very  poor  and 
the  very  ignorant  by  telling  them  that 
an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  would 
mean  for  them  higher  wages,  more  food, 
better  homes,  and  a  social  position  on  a 
level  with  their  fellow-men  ;  but  the  very 
poor  and  the  very  ignorant  are  a  small 
minority.  The  average  artisan  is  so 
little  inclined  to  socialism,  in  fact,  is  so 
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insensible  to  all  true  social  feeling,  that 
he  would  strongly  resent  the  idea  of, 
say,  a  costermonger  being  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  himself.  Among  the 
women  the  spirit  of  snobbery  is  even 
more  rampant  ;  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  women  of  all  classes  are 
ever  opposed  to  revolutionary  theories, 
renders  the  growth  of  socialism  still 
more  difficult,  for  the  workman’s  wife 
is  not  without  her  influence. 

The  facts  published  in  The  Bitter  Cry 
of  Outcast  Ltmdon  and  kindred  works 
have  certainly  done  nothing  toward  con¬ 
verting  the  working  classes  to  socialism. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  them  so  to  have 
influenced  the  people  we  should  have 
been  in  the  mire  of  socialism  long  ago. 
However  novel  the  facts  may  have  been 
to  the  wealthy  they  were  not  so  to  the 
poor,  who  were  housed  far  more  miser¬ 
ably  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  bad  as 
their  condition  is  now.  The  people 
know  that  if  they  were  to  wait  for  social¬ 
ism  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things 
they  would  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time 
indeed  ;  moreover,  they  see  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  improve  their  environment  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  any  such  wild  schemes. 
The  best  among  them  feel  that  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  intelligence  and  patience 
of  their  own  class.  They  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  present  evils  of  town  life  are 
not  only  caused  by  the  greed  of  capital¬ 
ists  and  landowners  but  also  by  the  faults 
and  failings  of  the  people  themselves. 
Many  thousands  of  the  poor  and  even 
the  artisan  class  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  midst  of  squalor  and  indecency,  as 
their  parents  did  before  them,  and  they 
have  no  very  strong  desire  to  live  differ¬ 
ently.  All  hopes,  all  longings  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  have  been  crushed  out  of  them. 
What  has  been,  and  is,  the  cause  of  this  ? 
The  conduct  of  landowners  only  ?  Nay, 
it  is  not  so.  Landowners  have  been, 
and  still  are,  responsible  for  much  of 
the  present  misery,  but  no  less  guilty 
are  these  new  friends  of  the  people,  the 
ultra-evangelical  tradesmen,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  who  thus  united  to 
raise  “  the  bitter  cry  of  outcast  Lon¬ 
don.”  They  subscribe  liberally  and 
plead  for  more  money  to  distribute  tracts 
and  Bibles  and  erect  mission-halls  in 
the  squalid  byways  of  our  cities.  They 
propose  to  set  matters  right  by  admin¬ 
istering  free  soup  and  free  gospel  in 
New  Semes. — Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  i 


equal  doses.  It  is  they  themselves  who 
require  the  gospel.  Let  them  build  their 
mission-halls,  not  in  the  narrow  courts 
and  alleys,  but  hard  by  the  doors  of  their 
own  suburban  residences  ;  the  steps  of 
the  city  missionary  should  be  first  di¬ 
rected  to  the  counting-houses  of  his  pa¬ 
trons,  not  to  the  garrets  of  the  poor. 
Surely  the  limits  of  hypocrisy  are  reached 
when  tradesmen,  merchants,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  grind  and  screw  as  much  profit 
out  of  the  labor  of  their  workpeople  as 
is  possible,  accumulate  fortunes  and  live 
in  luxury,  without  giving  a  thought  to 
their  underpaid,  underfed,  badly-housed 
laborers,  and  then  when  the  misery,  in¬ 
decency,  and  crime  which  has  been 
caused  by  their  lack  of  human  kindness 
is  held  up  in  the  light  of  day  by  some 
enterprising  journalist,  they,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  employers  of  "  slop  hands  ”  and 
“  sweaters,”  have  the  effrontery  to  offer 
the  half-starved  penniless  poor  a  gospel 
that  teaches  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  that  the  duty  of 
man  is  to  love  his  neighbor  as  he  loves 
himself,  that  the  treasures  of  earth 
should  be  considered  dross,  and  that  no 
man  can  serve  God  and  Mammon.  The 
position  of  the  laboring  classes  is  to  be 
improved,  not  by  the  free  distribution 
of  Bibles,  tracts,  and  soup-tickets,  but 
by  just  and  human  treatment  from  the 
hands  of  employers,  great  and  small. 
It  ill  becomes  successful  traders,  who 
have  made  fortunes  while  their  work¬ 
people  have  remained  in  squalid  poverty, 
to  break  out  into  torrents  of  virtuous 
indignation  at  the  iniquities  of  land- 
owners  and  aristocrats.  Many  of  them 
are  now  ready  enough  to  join  in  the  cry 
of  “  The  land  for  the  people,”  but  will 
they  be  as  eager  in  their  support  of  the 
demand  that  must  erelong  be  made  by 
the  working  classes  for  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  profits  derived  from 
the  joint  efforts  of  capital  and  labor  ? 
It  is  said  that  ”  the  wheels  of  God  grind 
slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small.” 
English  traders,  merchants,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have,  through  exceptipnal  ad¬ 
vantages,  often  won  at  the  expense  of 
national  injustice,  enjoyed  a  long  career 
of  success.  The  exceptional  advantages 
have  passed  away  forever,  and  we  have 
to  compete  with  foreigners  solely  on  our 
own  merits.  There  may  be  an  hour  of 
great  commercial  crisis  in  store  for  the 
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country,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is 
our  glory  to  think  of  as  our  fatherland  ; 
when  that  hour  comes  not  only  the  land¬ 
owning  class,  but  all  capitalists — ah,  and 
even  workmen  too — will  have  to  make 
sacrifices  not  only  of  many  time-worn 
ideas  and  prejudices,  but  of  personal  in¬ 
dulgences  as  well,  and  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  recognized  the  lighter  will  be  the 
sacrifices  each  man  and  woman  will  be 
called  upon  to  make. 

The  people  can  hope  for  little  from 
either  political  partisans,  socialists,  or 
time-serving,  money-worshipping,  un¬ 
lovable,  middle-class  evangelists,  the 
high-priests  of  showy  ugliness  and  cheap- 
and-nastiness.  Let  them  accept  from 
any  of  these  what  little  good  they  can 
get,  but  they  must  look  for  help  and 
guidance,  not  from  the  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  not  from  aspirants  for  parliamentary 
honors,  but  the  humble  few  that  are  to 
be  found,  even  in  this  our  day,  thinking 
out  the  great  problems  this  industrial 
age  presents,  not  with  the  object  of  satis¬ 
fying  any  desire  for  political  power  or 


popularity,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of 
their  duty  to  their  fellows.  It  is  for  the 
people  to  help  such  men  and  women  in 
their  task  with  their  practical  experience 
and  knowledge  of  details,  and  to  work 
with  them  patiently  and  hopefully  to 
bring  about  that  social  reorganization 
without  which  Acts  of  Parliament  may 
be  passed  in  vain,  and  philanthropists 
may  squander  millions  fruitlessly.  Phi¬ 
losophers,  politicians,  and  theologians 
may  all  do  something  to  aid  the  course 
of  true  progress,  but  the  redemption  of 
the  people  must  be  wrought  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  with  many  hours,  days, 
and  years  of  weary  self-crucifixion. 
But  the  glorious  sense  of  duty  done,  and 
a  sight  of  the  faint  glimmering  dawn  of 
a  nobler,  purer  era,  which  they,  how¬ 
ever  humble  their  work  may  have  been, 
have  helped  to  bring  about,  will  be  in 
the  last  hours  of  many  a  sweet  solace 
and  a  rich  reward  that  all  the  check¬ 
books  of  all  the  “  self-made  ”  men  in 
the  world  could  not  buy, — Fortnightly 
Raneiv. 


FAMILY  COMMUNISM. 


It  is  notorious  that  the  peasantry  of 
T uscany  are  better  off  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  Italy,  and  the  system  of 
tenancy  to  which  this  is  in  great  part  due 
has  been  so  often  explained  that  it  must 
be  familiar  to  all  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  subject.  The  strange  forms  of 
social  life  to  which  it  has  given  rise  are 
less  widely  known  and  possess  a  more 
general  interest.  Among  these  what  we 
may  call  the  family  colonies  are  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  They  are  volun¬ 
tary  associations  from  which  each  mem¬ 
ber  may  withdraw  at  any  moment.  They 
have  received  no  encouragement  from 
the  State,  and  are  not  even  acknowledged 
by  the  law  ;  they  are  not  founded  on  an 
abstract  theory,  but  have  grown  natu¬ 
rally  out  of  the  whole  condition  of  the 
country  ;  yet  they  realize  the  principles 
of  communism  more  perfectly  perhaps 
than  any  of  the  elaborate  experiments  to 
which  theorists  and  philanthropists  have 
devoted  so  much  time  and  care. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Tus¬ 
cany  is  held  on  the  system  of  mezzadria. 
The  proprietor  provides  the  land  and 


the  peasant  the  labor,  while  the  other 
expenses  and  the  profits  of  the  farm  are 
both  equally  divided  between  the  two 
parties,  either  of  whom  can  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  after  giving  due 
notice.  In  some  cases,  especially  where 
landlord  and  tenant  are  both  new  to  the 
soil,  changes  are  frequent  and  a  great 
deal  of  ill  feeling  exists.  The  peasant 
will  endeavor  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  the 
produce  secretly  for  his  own  advantage  ; 
the  proprietor  is  apt  to  suspect  him  of 
doing  so,  even  when  it  is  not  the  case, 
and  to  be  altogether  too  exacting  in  his 
demands.  In  the  larger  estates,  how¬ 
ever,  the  relations  between  the  two  are 
generally  cordial  and  lasting.  There 
are  farms  which  are  said  to  have  been 
held  by  the  same  family  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years.  It  was  probably  in 
such  holdings  that  the  custom  of  which 
we  are  speaking  took  its  rise  :  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  there  that  it  chiefly  flourishes. 

According  to  the  law  and  custom  of 
the  country,  on  the  death  of  a  father  his 
property  is  equally  divided  among  all 
his  children.  According  to  usage,  it  is 
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true,  the  youngest  has  a  right  to  select 
any  articles  he  may  wish  to  keep,  but  he 
has  to  pay  for  them — that  is,  their  esti¬ 
mated  value  is  deducted  from  the  rest 
of  his  inheritance.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
that  a  peasant  has  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  have  been  used  to  labor  with  him, 
he  will  most  likely  leave  at  least  a  small 
sum  of  ready  money  if  he  has  been  at 
all  prudent,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
real  capital  of  the  family  is  invested  in 
the  farm.  They  know  the  character  of 
the  land  and  the  crops  for  which  it  is 
best  suited.  No  one  else  would  be  likely 
to  cultivate  it  to  such  advantage,  nor 
would  they  be  so  successful  elsewhere. 
So  they  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
each  other.  The  eldest  brother  takes 
the  farm  in  his  own  name,  and  hence¬ 
forth  becomes  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  family.  All  its  business  is  managed 
by  him,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  he  be¬ 
comes  possessed  of  all  the  authority 
his  father  once  enjoyed.  As,  however, 
either  of  the  others  can  withdraw  at  will, 
and  in  that  case  his  portion  must  be  paid 
over  to  him  in  ready  money,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  interest  of  the  elder  brother  to 
act  with  justice  and  moderation.  Mean¬ 
while  the  family  life  continues  much  as 
it  did  before  the  death  of  the  father. 
The  old  home  is  kept  up,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  continue  to  take  their  meals 
together,  and  all  the  household  expenses 
are  defrayed  from  the  common  fund. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  so  simple  and 
obvious  that  it  is  doubtless  occasionally 
adopted  in  other  countries,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  mother.  But  else¬ 
where  such  associations  are  generally 
broken  up  by  marriage.  In  Tuscany 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  daughters,  it 
is  true,  receive  their  portions  as  dow¬ 
ries,  and  leave  their  home  for  their  hus¬ 
bands’  ;  those  who  remain  furnish  out 
of  the  common  fund  the  wedding  feast, 
which  is  often  a  sumptuous  entertain¬ 
ment  when  compared  with  their  usual 
way  of  life.  That  is  all.  When  one  of 
the  sons  desires  to  marry,  the  first  step 
he  takes  is  to  consult  the  head  of  the 
family,  who  has  a  right  to  object  on 
prudential  grounds,  but  who  would  be 
exceeding  the  recognized  limits  of  his 
authority  if  he  were  to  endeavor  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  brother’s  choice.  Female 
labor  is  so  valuable  that,  unless  there 
are  a  large  number  of  single  sisters,  as¬ 


sent  is  in  most  cases  readily  given,  and 
the  wife  immediately  becomes  a  member 
of  the  association  and  shares  the  food 
and  labor  of  the  rest.  Her  dowry  re¬ 
mains  the  private  property  of  herself 
and  her  husband,  but  it  is  considered  a 
matter  of  moral  obligation  that  it  should 
be  put  aside  for  the  use  of  her  children  ; 
and  so  whenever  she  requires  a  new 
dress  or  shoes,  or  anything  more  than 
board  and  lodging,  she,  like  her  hus¬ 
band,  has  to  ask  the  elder  brother  for 
the  money,  and  he  generally  takes  care 
that  the  sums  thus  supplied  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  association  are 
nearly  equal  except  in  exceptional 
cases.  All  the  children  are  brought  up 
at  the  common  expense,  and  no  member 
of  the  association  has  a  right  to  expect 
any  compensation  because  his  brother 
has  six  and  he  has  none,  'fhe  cost  is, 
of  course,  smaljer  than  it  would  be  in 
England,  as  in  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
gardens  work  can  soon  be  found  for  the 
little  people  which  keeps  them  out  of 
mischief,  while  it  also  contributes  to 
the  value  of  the  harvest.  For  the  chief 
crops  of  Tuscany  repay  an  incessant 
watchfulness,  and  much  of  what  has  to 
be  done  for  them  is  within  the  mental 
and  bodily  capacity  of  a  child. 

Thus  the  colony  increases  till  there 
are  too  many  hands  for  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done  on  the  original  holding, 
when  the  landlord  is  generally  glad  to 
let  another  farm  to  tenants  in  whom  he 
has  confidence,  and  the  old  life  con¬ 
tinues.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  some  of 
the  younger  members  leave  to  settle  else¬ 
where,  and  recommence  the  whole  proc¬ 
ess.  It  may  be  added  that  such  a  fam¬ 
ily  association  rarely  outlives  the  third 
generation,  and  that  it  is  seldom  suc¬ 
cessful  when  it  contains  more  than 
twenty  adult  members.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  colony  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  an  average  peasant ;  and, 
as  the  ties  of  family  affection  are  gradu¬ 
ally  loosened  by  time  and  the  birth  and 
growth  of  new  associates,  conflicts  are 
apt  to  arise  which  lead  to  the  secession 
of  many  of  the  members  or  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  whole  company. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  English  farm 
laborers  living  in  such  a  way.  Many  of 
their  better  as  well  as  their  worse  qual¬ 
ities  would  render  the  intimacy  and  the 
restrictions  of  such  a  life  alii^  intoler- 
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able.  The  Tuscans  seem  to  prefer  the 
common  home  and  table  to  the  privacy 
and  isolation  of  a  separate  house.  At 
least  the  men  do  so  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  association.  They  remain 
among  their  old  surroundings,  and  their 
wives  adopt  the  ways  and  habits  of  their 
mother  ;  there  has  been  no  great  break 
in  their  existence,  which  has  moved 
quietly  on  from  day  to  day  without  bring¬ 
ing  any  marked  change.  The  old  man 
sees  his  children  and  grandchildren  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  bench  he  used  to  occupy  in 
his  boyhood.  There  is  a  certain  charm 
in  this,  and  it  strengthens  the  sense  of 
stability  which  is  dear  to  the  peasant’s 
heart. 

Whether  the  women  who  marry  into 
such  a  family  are  equally  happy  is  an¬ 
other  question.  Next  to  bad  times,  it 
is  most  frequently  the  force  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  will  which  breaks. up  such  associ¬ 
ations  or  detaches  members  from  them. 
The  young  wife  finds  herself  surrounded 
by  unfamiliar  ways  and  customs,  which 
she  is  powerless  to  alter  or  even  to 
modify.  A  place  is  left  open  for  her 
which  she  has  to  take  ;  duties  are  as¬ 
signed  her  which  she  has  to  fulfil.  She 
enjoys  less  independence  here  than  in 
her  father’s  house,  and  feels  herself  of 
smaller  importance.  Her  very  children 
are  hardly  her  own.  Then  there  is  the 
grievance  of  having  to  ask  not  her  hus- 
’band,  but  his  elder  brother,  for  the  few 
personal  necessaries  which  she  requires, 
and  this  is  deeply  felt ;  indeed,  it  is 
generally  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  ex¬ 
cuse,  for  the  differences  that  lead  to  a 
final  separation.  The  girl  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  colony  of  this  kind  may 
look  upon  it  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  one  who  comes  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  house  never  ceases  to  regard  it 
with  repugnance. 

In  order  to  escape  from  this  humilia¬ 
tion,  the  women  adopt  a  number  of 
schemes  and  devices.  The  greater 
part  of  their  dowries  is  invested  in 
clothes,  so  that  the  evil  day  is  post¬ 
poned  as  long  as  possible.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for  them  to  earn  pri¬ 
vate  money  in  the  colony  itself ;  but  the 
practice  of  hiring  themselves  out  as 
nurses  is  so  common  that  it  may  almost 
be  called  a  custom.  The  money  thus 
earned  is  generally  added  to  the  com¬ 
mon  fund,  but  this  is  not  always  the 


case,  and  at  the  worst  the  clothes  that 
are  always  given  to  the  nurse  remain  her 
own  property.  This  is  the  reason  why 
she  will  generally  prefer  a  larger  present 
of  clothes  to  a  higher  salary. 

We  have  spoken  of  colonies  with 
twenty  adult  members,  but  these  are 
comparatively  rare ;  in  general  they 
number  from  eight  to  fifteen.  Many  of 
the  younger  sons  leave  the  ancestral 
home ;  some  to  emigrate  or  to  take 
farms  on  their  own  account,  others  to 
settle  in  the  towns  or  to  go  into  service. 
The  influence  of  the  new  military  system 
is  strongly  op{}osed  to  a  form  of  life  so 
patriarchal  as  that  which  has  been  de- 
senbed.  The  youth  who  has  once  been 
taken  away  from  the  surroundings  of  his 
childhood,  and  who  has  seen  at  least  a 
part  of  the  world  that  lies  outside  the 
village,  is  not  likely  on  his  return  to 
settle  quietly  down  into  the  old  way  of 
life.  The  restrictions  which  are  hardly 
felt  by  the  others,  because  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  them  from  their 
earliest  years,  seem  intolerable  to  him. 
Other  ideas  have  entered  his  head  and 
other  ambitions  have  been  awakened. 
From  a  human  point  of  view  this  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  as  it 
is  only  by  effort  and  in  freedom  that  the 
more  manly  qualities  of  mind  and  char¬ 
acter  can  be  developed.  VV'hen  viewed 
from  the  outside,  these  family  associa¬ 
tions  appear  to  be  possessed  of  many 
attractive  features.  The  picture  of  a 
home  that  remains  firmly  established 
and  a  family  that  continues  unseparated 
from  generation  to  generation  ];)ossesses 
a  fascination  for  the  imagination,  and 
there  is  rest  in  the  thought  of  a  form  of 
life  that  in  the  midst  of  this  rapid  age  is 
perfectly  still  or  only  moves  so  slowly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  di¬ 
rection  it  is  taking.  That  such  colonies 
also  possess  many  practical  advantages 
is  clear.  Each  of  the  members  finds  his 
wants  supplied  more  cheaply  than  they 
could  be  if  he  lived  alone  ;  he  is  freed 
from  the  dread  of  the  darkest  forms  of 
poverty  ;  he  can  never  be  alone  in  his 
trouble  ;  in  sickness  he  is  sure  to  be 
surrounded  by  helpful  hands.  When 
viewed  from  the  inside  these  communi¬ 
ties  do  not  appear  to  such  advantage. 
Bitterness  and  heartburning  are  to  be 
found  in  cottages  as  well  as  in  palaces, 
and  they  are  apt  to  assume  petty  and 
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spiteful  forms  because  the  world  that 
contains  them  is  so  small.  The  very 
quietude  seems  to  have  something  relax¬ 
ing  in  it.  The  men  and  women  who 
are  happy  in  these  places  are  often  re¬ 
markably  patient  and  industrious  ;  they 
rarely  display  any  marked  spirit,  origi¬ 


nality,  or  enterprise.  Family  communi¬ 
ties  are  interesting  subjects  for  observa¬ 
tion,  and  might  form  a  pleasant  refuge 
in  old  age  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  school  in  which  strong  men  are 
trained. — Saturday  Review. 


HOPEFULNESS  AND  OPTIMISM. 


In  that  beautiful  sermon  on  Hope, 
with  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  closed 
the  Cathedral  services  of  the  year  1885, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  such  great 
anxieties,  both  political  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, — a  sermon  just  republished  with  his 
Advent  sermons  by  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
— he  remarks  that  in  times  of  gloom, 
“  to  hope  seems  to  us  like  deluding  our¬ 
selves  :  we  call  it  optimism, — an  instinc¬ 
tive  dislike  to  pain,  a  determination  not 
to  see  the  cruel  truth.”  The  Dean  is 
right ;  and  not  only  do  we  in  times  of 
gloom  call  hopefulness  optimism,  but  at 
all  times  we  call  optimism  shallow  ; 
though  ”  shallow”  is  the  last  adjective 
which  we  should  be  disposed  to  apply  to 
that  spiritual  hopefulness  which,  as  the 
Dean  decribes  it,  is  the  fruit  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  discipline  of  the  will,  founded  on 
faith,  and  pressing  the  imagination  into 
the  service  of  faith  till  we  can  actually 
realize  what  faith  only  refuses  to  doubt. 
What,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
this  kind  of  hopefulness  and  optimism, 
— the  former  a  temperament  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  men  of  earnest  faith,  and  even 
to  them  difficult  ;  the  latter  a  tempera¬ 
ment  usual  enough  amongst  men  of  no 
particular  faith,  and  asking  for  no  effort 
even  in  them  ?  We  should  describe 
the  difference  between  hopefulness  and 
optimism,  thus,  that  true  hopefulness, 
hopefulness  that  has  its  source  in  faith 
and  its  fruit  in  charity,  has  no  disposi¬ 
tion  at  all  to  ignore  evil  auguries, — nay, 
sees  them  with  even  painful  vividness  ; 
and  this  by  virtue  of  the  vividness  of  its 
apprehension  of  the  light  which  casts 
the  shadows  ;  for  seeing  the  light,  it 
necessarily  sees  the  shadows  also.  The 
optimistic  temperament,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  neither  the  thick  darkness 
nor  the  bright  light,  but  only  the  watery 
pallor  which  is  a  compromise  between 
the  two,  and  which  is  the  optimist’s 


equivalent  for  sunlight.  Optimism  takes 
hold  of  the  plausible  grounds,  instead 
of  the  true  grounds  for  expecting  good, 
— the  plausible  grounds  being  hardly 
ever  identical  with  the  true  ones.  Hope 
of  the  deeper  kind  discerns  its  bright  vi¬ 
sions  often  through  a  vista  of  the  most 
lowering  clouds,  and  could  hardly,  in¬ 
deed,  fasten  its  gaze  on  the  light,  but 
for  the  cloud-vista  through  which  it 
gazes.  Thus  it  certainly  was  with  that 
hope  of  Israel,  which,  as  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  says,  makes  of  the  Bible  one 
long  exhortation  to  look  forward  with 
rejoicing,  in  spite  of  series  after  series 
of  the  most  cruel  disappointments.  The 
Prophets  of  Israel  did  not  ignore  these 
disappointments.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  always  asking  such  questions  as 
that  which  opens  the  book  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  Prophets, — ”  Why  will  ye  be 
stricken  any  more  ?  ye  will  revolt  more 
and  more  :  the  whole  head  is  sick  and 
the  whole  heart  faint.”  No  one  would 
have  accused  such  a  prophet  as  that  of 
optimism.  He  saw  the  evil  around  him 
in  its  darkest  colors.  He  was  all  but 
overwhelmed  by  the  volume  of  it.  He 
treated  some  of  those  very  signs  of  the 
times  out  of  which  ordinary  men  would 
have  drawn  the  highest  comfort,  as  the 
most  ominous.  ”  Bring  no  more  vain 
oblations  ;  incense  is  an  abomination 
untome.”  “  Your  new  moons  and  your 
appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth  ;  they 
are  a  trouble  unto  me  ;  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them.”  And  yet  it  is  this  same 
prophet  who  goes  on  immediately  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  victory  of  the  spiritual 
cause  at  the  shrine  of  which  all  this  con¬ 
ventional  and  false  worship  had  been  of¬ 
fered,  is  certain,  and  that  all  the  nations 
shall  flow  together  toward  the  temple  of 
him  who  is  to  be  exalted  above  the  hills 
in  his  perfect  holiness.  And  exactly  as 
it  was  with  the  greatest  of  Jewish  Proph- 
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rts,  so  was  it  with  the  greatest  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Apostles.  He,  too,  depicted  the 
groaning  and  travailing  of  Creation  in 
the  darkest  colors,  and  he  too  counted 
the  evil  which  he  felt  so  keenly  and  de¬ 
scribed  so  vividly,  as  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  that  should  be 
revealed.  We  take  it  that  this  is  the 
great  test  of  the  truest  and  deepest 
hope, — that  it  opens  its  eyes  frankly  to 
all  from  which  it  is  naturally  disposed 
to  shrink,  and  never  ignores  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  which  tells  against  it ;  while 
true  optimism  only  blinks  at  moral  ca¬ 
lamity,  and  endeavors  by  evading  all  dis¬ 
tinct  sight  of  it,  to  persuade  itself  that  it 
is  not  evil  but  good. 

For  example,  consider  the  way  in 
which  true  hope  and  mere  sanguine  op¬ 
timism  would  look  at  the  public  anxie¬ 
ties  of  our  present  time.  We  are,  in¬ 
deed,  often  forced  to  contrast  each  of 
them  with  that  prevalent  pessimism 
which  some  of  the  most  imaginative  of 
our  men  of  genius  are  try  ing  to  teach 
us, — which  Carlyle,  especially,  was  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  teach  us.  Perhaps  the 
commonest  subject  on  which  conflicts  of 
judgment  arise  between  these  various 
schools  of  thought,  is  the  subject  of  the 
growing  importance  of  popular  opinion, 
— the  growing  estimate  of  popular  intel¬ 
ligence  and  popular  sentiment  ;  the 
steady  gravitation  of  real  power  toward 
the  multitude,  in  whom  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  be  large  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  the  growing  deficiency  in  the  rev¬ 
erence  for  authority,  unless  that  author¬ 
ity  can  persuade  the  people  that  it  inter¬ 
prets  truly  their  own  wishes.  We  all 
know  with  what  unmeasured  scorn  Car¬ 
lyle,  and  those  who  tread  in  Carlyle’s 
steps,  have  treated  this  superstition  as 
to  the  power  of  multitudes — who  are 
“  mostly  fools,” — to  dictate  to  the  men 
of  fiery  strength  and  high  intelligence, 
how  the  people  ought  to  be  guided  and 
governed.  We  are  assured  by  such 
teachers  that  wise  men  of  average  ca¬ 
pacity  would  eagerly  entreat  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  some  one  wiser  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  we  are  warned  that  the  taste 
for  adulation  which  the  multitude  ex¬ 
hibit  is  one  of  the  most  ominous  signs 
of  the  down-rushing  of  society  to  decay 
and  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
optimist  can  see  no  superstition  in  this 
claim  of  the  multitude  to  judge  more 


justly  and  generously  in  the  long-run, 
than  even  the  ablest  man  judging  out  of 
the  best  resources  of  a  solitary  con¬ 
science  and  a  solitary  intelligence.  The 
optimist  points  to  the  kindlier  and  milder 
features  of  the  new  age,  to  the  infectious 
character  of  generous  sentiments,  to  the 
ease  With  which  benignant  views  of  hu¬ 
man  destiny  spread  among  the  masses, 
to  the  recoil  of  popular  opinion  from  all 
hard  and  forbidding  doctrines,  to  the 
ready  effervescence  of  genial  feelings 
and  mutual  confidence  among  ihe  peo¬ 
ple.  Now,  what  would  the  temperament 
which  is  hopeful  in  the  deepest  sense, 
in  the  sense  of  that  hopefulness  which 
springs  from  faith,  say  to  this  constantly 
widening  and  constantly  deepening  con¬ 
troversy  ?  We  think  that  a  man  of  such 
temperament  would  say  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  and 
evils  which  may  not  spring  out  of  this 
growing  confidence  in  the  flat  of  crowds 
and  multitudes  on  all  the  deepest  ques¬ 
tions  of  human  society,  and  still  more 
from  the  disposition  to  flatter  them  into 
a  great  conceit  of  (heir  own  wisdom,  if 
it  were  not  that  behind  and  beyond  this 
timid  gregariousness  of  popular  opinion, 
there  is  a  Divine  power  at  work  which 
can  and  does  make  popular  opinion  feel 
its  own  helplessness,  weakness,  and  van¬ 
ity  as  keenly  as  the  humblest  individual ; 
and  which  often  works  even  more  effect¬ 
ually  on  the  moral  life  of  great  societies 
in  their  organic  unity,  than  on  (he  indi¬ 
vidual  consciences  of  those  who  make  up 
those  societies.  The  true  hopefulness 
would  not  ignore  one  single  trace  of  (hat 
helplessness  of  multitudes  which  would 
fain  persuade  itself  that  weakness  and 
error,  if  congregated  together  in  suffi¬ 
cient  mass,  may  be  taken  for  strength  and 
wisdom  ;  but  it  would  take  care  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  wherever  this  mass  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  error  is  really  found  capable  of 
an  act  of  genuine  trust  in  leadership 
marked  by  really  noble  traits,  then,  even 
though  the  trust  should  be  misplaced, 
even  though  the  nobility  which  excites 
it  is  imperfect,  there  is  something  on 
which  the  ultimate  Divine  power  will  as¬ 
suredly  work  to  bring  out  the  high  qual¬ 
ities  of  natiqnal  courage  and  national 
humility  in  a  truer  and  nobler  form  than 
any  which  would  have  been  possible 
under  less  developed  forms  of  national 
life.  The  optimist’s  view  may  be  all 
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wrong.  The  blunder  resulting  from  come  with  the  end  of  the  century,  if  any 
democratic  trust  in  a  great  leader  may  one  had  looked  forward,  in  spite  of  all, 
be  one  of  the  very  worst  of  blund^s,  a  to  Christians  again  recognizing  their  high 
blunder  leading  to  national  calamity  of  calling,  again  preaching  peace  and  char- 
the  gravest  type.  Yet  the  pessimist's  ity,  and  leaving  all  to  follow  Christ, — to 
view  of  the  matter  will  be  still  more  com*  the  return  of  a  great  intellectual  tide  of 
pletely  wrong.  He  will  fail  to  see  the  art  and  thought  when  now  all  was  brutal* 
light  beyond  the  gloom,— the  elevation  ity  and  darkness, — would  he  not  have 
and  purihcation  to  which  any  people  seemed  a  dreamer  ?  Yet  who  would  have 
capable  of  a  great  and  generous  trust  are  been  wrong  and  who  right,  the  dreamer 
almost  sure  to  be  led,  even  if  that  trust  or  the  despairer  ?”  The  dreamer  cer- 
leads  them  through  misfortune  and  con*  tainly  would  have  been  right  ;  but  not 
fusion,  it  is  quite  true  that  individual  for  his  own  generation,  not  for  his  own 
weakness  often  only  aggravates  its  own  lifetime.  And  this  is  the  difficulty  of 
infirmities  by  following  in  the  track  of  the  truest  hopefulness, — the  hopefulness 
other  individual  weakness  as  profound,  founded  in  faith, — that  though  it  is  sure 
though  less  hesitating.  But  it  is  also  to  be  right  in  discerning  the  breaking  of 
true  that  the  humiliation  and  humility  the  clouds,  yet  it  has  absolutely  no  as- 
of  nations  may  result  in  a  far  greater  surance  that  that  breaking  of  the  clouds 
good  than  any  humility  which  is  not  is  near,  or  certain  to  happen  within  the 
thus  wide-spreading  in  its  range,  and  range  of  foresight  to  which  individuals 
that  great  acts  of  national  confidence  in  and  nations  naturally  look  as,  for  them 
leaders  believed  on  good  grounds  to  be  at  least,  final.  As  the  individual  man 
noble,  are,  even  when  they  mislead,  may  feel  sure  that  God’s  judgments  are 
more  likely  to  refine  and  strengthen  the  altogether  righteous,  though  in  this  life 
-character  of  the  nation  so  misled,  than  he  may  never  again  emerge  from  the 
they  would  be  if  the  consequences  of  darkness  they  leave  behind  them,  so  the 
that  confidence  rewarded  the  trust  re-  nation  may  feel  sure  that  if  they  have 
posed,  and  proved  its  sagacity.  The  gone  wrong  when  they  were  striving  to 
optimist  may  easily  be  put  to  shame  be*  go  right,  they  will  yet  reap  the  reward 
fore  the  pessimist ;  and  yet  the  ultimate  of  that  effort  ;  but  they  have  no  right  at 
hopefulness  of  a  resolutely  imaginative  all  to  feel  sure  that  they  will  reap  it  in 
faith  may  be  conspicuously  justified.  prosperity  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
Dean  Church  has  pointed  out  in  the  is,  as  the  Dean  says,  a  duty  to  be  hope- 
fine  sermon  which  has  led  to  these  re-  ful  ;  but  it  is  not  a  duty  to  be  hopeful 
marks,  that  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  that  any  particular  enterprise  will  turn 
at  a  time  when  all  was  gloom,  those  who  out  well,  for  it  may  be  much  better  for 
might  have  had  the  courage  and  faith  to  us  that  that  enterprise,  whether  individ* 
believe  that  a  light  would  yet  break  ual  or  national,  should  fail.  And,  un* 
through  the  gloom,  would  have  been  con*  fortunately,  human  minds  are  so  limited, 
spicuously  justified  by  the  event.  Thus,  that  hopefulness  which  is  not  bound  up 
Christians  who  saw  the  invasion  of  the  with  particular  events,  is  far  from  easy 
Northern  barbarians  directed  against  the  to  us.  Doubtless  the  best  things  will 
Roman  Empire  so  newly  Christianized,  come  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait 
might  well  have  despaired  when  they  be-  and  to  earn  ;  but  they  may  be,  and 
held  the  new  fabric  of  civilization  threat*  often  are,  delayed  till  hope  deferred 
ened  with  destruction  at  the  very  mo*  makes  the  heart  sick.  That  is  the  true 
ment  when  it  promised  the  highest  fruit  ;  moral  of  the  Dean’s  beautiful  sermon, 
and  yet,  as  we  know,  they  would  have  But  this  sickness  of  heart,  which  to  the 
been  wholly  wrong.  And  so,  again,  as  optimist  is  sickness  unto  death,  and  to 
the  Dean  points  out,  in  the  tenth  cen-  the  pessimist  is  sickness  mitigated  only 
tury,  “  when  open  wickedness  and  ig*  by  exultation  in  his  own  accuracy  of 
norance  filled  the  high  places  of  the  foresight,  is  to  the  eye  of  Christian 
Church,  when  all  seemed  so  bad  and  so  hopefulness,  sickness  which  is  sure  of  a 
hopeless  that  men  disposed  of  their  final  and  complete  recovery. — Spectator. 
goods  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  must 
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Four  years  ago  a  few  friends  spent  a 
brief  Easter  holiday  in  France,  visiting 
Amiens,  Noyon,  Laon,  Reims,  and,  on 
the  way  back,  Abbeville.  The  tour  was 
so  successful  that  the  same  party  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment  this  year,  with  a 
difference.  They  determined  to  stay  at 
one  place  only,  and  make  excursions 
thence,  rather  than  pack  every  day, 
were  it  only  a  handbag  ;  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  one  district.  This  was 
the  departments  of  L'Oise  and  L’Aisne, 
and  the  centre  selected  was  Compifegne. 
The  whole  week,  from  Wednesday  to 
Wednesday,  was  so  free  from  any  kind 
of  drawback  that  it  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
corded  for  the  sake  of  others  who  may 
do  the  same  or  the  like  ;  while  even  to 
those  who  stay  at  home  an  account  of  a 
district  less  known  than  it  deserves  may 
be  of  interest. 

The  train  from  Amiens  to  Compi^gne, 
passing  under  Clermont,  is  leisurely,  but 
traverses  a  country  of  considerable,  if 
quiet,  beauty.  The  traveller  who  has 
started  from  London  after  a  late  break¬ 
fast  may  find  himself  at  dinner  in  the 
H6tel  de  la  Cloche  at  Compi^gne  soon 
after  seven  in  the  evening.  If  he  has 
left  London  somewhat  earlier,  he  may 
see  Amiens  en  route,  with  plenty  of  time 
for  the  cathedral. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pleasanter 
town  for  headquarters  than  Compi^gne. 
The  Hotel  de  la  Cloche  is  clean  and 
good,  with  an  excellent  cuisine,  and  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  cheap. 
The  town  itself  is  airy  and  well  kept, 
with  many  traces  of  old  houses  which 
lend  a  charm  to  the  streets.  Two  fine 
churches  are  worth  a  visit,  and  there  are 
enough  historical  memories  lingering 
about  the  place  to  give  an  interest  to  the 
exploration  of  it.  A  ruined  tower  called 
after  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a  brand  new 
statue  in  the  market-place  erected  to  her 
memory,  bring  before  us  the  name  most 
to  be  remembered  among  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  its  history.  The  statue  is  not 
good  ;  a  blowsed  and  demonstrative 
young  huzzy,  with  great  physical  vigor, 
and  no  indication  of  mind  or  spiritual¬ 
ity,  is  an  inadequate  presentment  of  the 
maid  ;  but  it  is  not  for  modern  art  that 
we  must  go  to  Compiegne  :  that  in  the 


Chateau  is  almost  comic  in  its  badness. 
The  Chateau  itself  is  a  long  and  cum¬ 
brous  pile  built  by  Louis  XV.  On  the 
side  which  gives  on  to  a  Place  above 
the  town,  it  is  like  an  inferior  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  on  the  park  side  it  resembles  the 
whole  south  frontage  of  Carlton  House 
Terrace,  without  the  bas^ent  story,  ■ 
and  so  without  any  dignity.  Inside  it 
is  much  like  other  palaces,  in  which  one 
always  wonders  where  the  people  live, 
if,  indeed  they  have  any  real  life.  You 
are  led  through  one  stately  room  after 
another,  and  are  assured  it  is  just  as  al¬ 
ways  used  ;  but  the  whole  is  set  out  as 
for  one  perpetual  court  pageant,  the 
chairs  and  sofas  are  such  as  none  would 
ever  choose  for  lounging,  the  beds  are 
such  as  none  would  willingly  use  for 
sleep.  The  late  emperor's  bedroom  had 
a  certain  interest,  frum  the  minute  care 
which  had  been  paid  that  every  bit  of 
furniture  down  to  its  smallest  details 
should  be  that  which  was,  or  at  least 
might  have  been,  used  by  the  first  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  the  care  in  it  and  elsewhere 
in  the  palace  to  keep  alive  the  Napole¬ 
onic  tradition.  The  battles  of  the  em¬ 
peror  in  huge,  vulgar,  but  yet  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  impressive,  pictures  hang  on 
the  walls — pieces  in  which  all  is  confu¬ 
sion  and  fire  and  dim  smoke,  the  calm 
and  beautified  face  of  the  emperor  alone 
clearly  distinguishable  in  the  whirl. 
The  statuary  and  the  “  Old  Masters" 
on  the  walls  are  below  contempt,  though 
the  inscriptions  on  the  frames  almost 
approach  the  sublime  in  their  flagrant 
and  contemptuous  mendacity.  The 
windows  of  the  suite  of  rooms  all  open 
into  the  stalely  garden — a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  pleasance  with  its 
pleached  alleys  just  in  their  tender 
spring  green,  its  spacious  walks  between 
turf  opening  out  into  the  park,  the  cen¬ 
tral  one  being  that  great  ride  of  three 
miles  long  which  Disraeli  described  in 
Lothair.  Here  a  certain  number  of 
statues,  however  bad,  are  dignified ; 
though  one,  a  Philoctetes,  who  appar¬ 
ently  is  scratching  his  back  with  a  dag¬ 
ger,  moves  to  explosions  of  uncontrol¬ 
lable  laughter  the  visitor  who  sees  it  for 
the  first  time. 

The  great  avenue  beginning  in  the 
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garden,  and  extending  its  three  miles 
through  the  forest,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  to  an  abrupt  rise  at  the  end,  is 
very  like  the  Long  Walk  at  Windsor. 
It  has  numerous  ways  into  the  forest ; 
but  woe  betide  the  tourist  who,  finding 
an  open  gate  into  any  enclosure,  trusts 
to  finding  that  also  open  at  the  other 
end.  The  forest  is  throughout  a  place 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  lose  the  way,  and 
the  many  signposts  with  a  red  mark  al¬ 
ways  on  the  side  toward  Compi^gne,  are 
not  as  carefully  kept  as  might  be.  Red 
would  seem  a  color  more  easily  obliter¬ 
ated  under  a  republic  than  under  an 
empire. 

Some  of  the  party  are  members  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  ;  and  it  was  with  searchings 
of  heart  that  they  started  for  Pierre- 
fonds.  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
of  absolute  uncompromising  restoration 
that  exists  in  the  world.  Even  in  ruin 
it  was  a  singularly  good  specimen  of 
a  mediaeval  inhabited  fortress,  the  ap¬ 
proaches  and  the  lower  walls  telling 
their  own  story  to  the  antiquary  and 
architect.  M.  Viollet  le  Due  set  his 
heart  on  translating  this  story  for  the 
vulgar,  and  on  setting  before  all  who 
might  come  the  exact  reproduction  of 
what  Pierrefonds  once  was.  Napoleon 
III.  gave  the  castle  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  after  some  hesitation  and 
persuasion  M.  Viollet  le  Due  had  his 
will.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
end  has  justified  the  means.  It  is  right 
that  all  should  see  in  actual  fact  a  great 
castle  as  it  was.  Some  small  external 
details  remain  incomplete,  but  as  a 
whole  the  thing  was  done  before  the  fall 
of  the  Empire.  Courts,  cloisters, 
guard-rooms,  the  Salle  des  Preux,  the 
Salle  des  Preuses,  the  chapel  and  the 
sleeping-rooms  are  all  there,  more  fit  for 
habitation  even  than  are  Compi^gne 
and  Versailles,  and  far  more  suitable 
for  it.  It  is  strange  to  pass  through  the 
courts  all  clean  and  swept,  to  stand  by 
the  well  in  order  for  drawing  water  by 
the  same  kind  of  wheels  and  chains 
wherewith  men  drew  it  five  hundred 
years  ago,  to  look  up  to  the  bronze  stat¬ 
ue  of  the  founder  before  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  to  see  the  great  gargoyle  croco¬ 
dile  wriggling  down  the  walls,  to  pass 
within  the  chapel  doors,  the  warm  sun¬ 
light  streaming  on  us  from  painted 


panes,  and  find  all  still  but  for  the 
echoes  of  our  own  footfalls,  and  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  our  own  English  tongues.  The 
whole  spirit  of  Marmion,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  and  Malory’s  Arthur  seemed 
here  enshrined  in  stone.  It  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  no  horns  would  blow,  no 
steeds  trample  in  the  courtyard,  no 
priest  come  from  the  sacristy  to  say  his 
mass,  that  we  should  find  no  jester 
seated  on  the  great  hall  steps — and  the 
very  spick  and  span  newness  of  the 
whole  added  to  the  illusion.  We  were 
not  standing  where  the  Middle  Ages 
had  passed  and  left  their  traces — we 
were  there,  in  their  very  heart ;  we,  not 
they,  were  the  anachronisms.  While 
the  work  of  a  master  can  make  the  past 
so  live  before  us,  we  admit  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  rule  of  non-restoration 
and  of  mere  conservation.  Here  at 
Pierrefonds,  and  once  before  at  the 
great  Schloss  of  Wernigerode,  in  the 
Hartz,  still  a  dwelling-place,  the  present 
writer  felt  most  strongly  that  exceptions 
exist.  Indeed,  we  could  wish  that  the 
small  sum  for  completing  the  little  that 
yet  remains  to  be  done  to  the  external 
walls  and  approaches  might  be  voted  for 
this  noagnificent  historical  monument. 

On  the  topmost  turret  the  wife  of  the 
concierge  told  us  of  the  Prussian  occu¬ 
pation.  She  had  been  sent  away  to  her 
friends  when  they  came,  but  her  husband 
had  been  through  the  whole  time  at  his 
post.  They  had  no  harm  to  say  of  their 
enemies,  who  had  been  courteous,  and 
as  anxious  as  the  French  themselves  to 
preserve  the  fair  castle.  There  is  not 
a  chip  to  the  delicate  sculpture,  nor  a 
scratch  on  the  stone  to  show  that  a  hos¬ 
tile  garrison  was  ever  within  the  walls. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  em¬ 
press  claimed  Pierrefonds  as  her  own 
private  possession,  and  that  a  long  law 
suit  between  herself  and  the  French 
Government  was  ended  by  a  compro¬ 
mise.  It  is  now  for  ever  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and,  of  course,  a  monument 
historique. 

The  present  party  went  the  few  miles 
to  Pierrefonds  from  Compi^gne  by  train, 
and  walked  back  through  the  forest, 
about  seven  miles  ;  but  carriages  are 
good  and  cheap.  It  is  well,  as  we  dis¬ 
covered  by  sad  experience,  to  avoid 
taking  a  meal  at  Pierrefonds.  The  best 
inn  is  abominable. 
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Chateau  Coucy  is  a  grand  example  of 
a  mediaeval  fortress  in  ruin,  and  it  is 
well  that  M.  Viollet  le  Due  set  his  heart 
on  another  castle  rather  than  on  it.  For 
its  vast  size  would  have  made  restora¬ 
tion  impossible  at  one  stroke.  The 
whole  of  the  little  town  of  Coucy-le- 
Chateau,  with  about  900  inhabitants,  is 
within  the  actual  walls  of  the  castle, 
what  is  now  the  ruin  having  been  the 
stronghold.  For  the  four  hundred  years 
it  stood,  it  was  a  menace  and  a  danger 
to  all  the  country  round.  All  that  even 
a  king  of  France  could  do  for  one  whom 
he  desired  to  serve  was  to  ask  his  good 
friend  the  Sire  de  Coucy  to  be  gentle  to 
him  ;  and  Mazarin  did  wisely  when  he 
saw  his  opportunity  to  demand  its  dem¬ 
olition  in  1652.  From  the  top  of  the 
central  tower,  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  in  existence,  the  view  is  finer 
than  from  Pierrefonds,  and  far  more  ex¬ 
tensive.  Across  the  dark  forest  rise  the 
twin  towers  of  Noyon  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  hills,  hills  in  the  distance 
hide  Laon,  perched  on  just  such  an¬ 
other  eminence  as  that  on  which  we 
stand.  The  industrial  works  of  St. 
Golain  and  Chauny  show  themselves  in 
the  distance  by  their  smoke,  the  river 
flashes  clear  below  the  walls,  and  in  the 
valley,  about  two  miles  off,  stands  a 
village  with  a  church  and  spire,  which 
one  might  expect  to  find  in  Oxfordshire 
or  Northamptonshire,  and  quite  unlike 
anything  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  this 
district  The  resemblance  turns  out 
to  be  no  fancied  one.  The  church  of 
Coucy-la-Ville  was,  indeed,  built  by  the 
English  while  they  held  the  district  from 
the  castle  in  the  twelfth  century.  There 
is  also  a  very  interesting  church  in 
Coucy-le-Chateau,  where  were  groups  of 
people  waiting  their  turn  for  the  con¬ 
fessional,  in  preparation  for  the  mor¬ 
row’s  festival. 

We  returned  by  a  new  railway  through 
forest  for  much  of  the  way,  so  new  that 
it  has  not  yet  scared  the  birds  away. 
We  heard  the  nightingale  in  the  bushes 
hard  by  while  we  stopped  at  the  wayside 
stations  ;  and  though  we  suppose  boys 
are  boys  in  France,  birds’  nesting  would 
seem  unknown.  We  had  diverged  in 
the  morning  to  see  Noyon  once  more  ; 
and  we  had  had  some  misgivings.  It 
had  seemed  so  beautiful  four  years  since 
that  we  feared  to  dispel  the  illusion  ; 


but  it  bore  revisiting.  The  east  end  of 
the  cathedral  with  its  clustered  apsidal 
chap>els  round  a  larger  lapse  is  a  little 
spoiled  by  repointing  and  restoration  ; 
but  the  west  front,  its  gray  porches  with 
the  wall  flower  growing  in  the  crannies, 
the  semicircle  of  gray  canonical  houses 
with  red  roofs,  the  old  houses  on  the 
stream  below  the  walls,  the  bishop’s 
palace  of  a  former  day — these  are  un¬ 
touched,  and  likely  so  to  remain.  Hard- 
by  the  cathedral  is  an  interesting,  low, 
timber  and  brick  library,  with  some  val¬ 
uable  books,  and  historical  relics.  On 
the  former  occasion  we  had  a  difficulty 
in  getting  fhe  keys,  which  after  some 
delay  were  found  in  the  house  of  a  must 
courteous  old  gentleman,  who  gave  up 
his  siesta  to  show  us  the  treasures  of  his 
town.  What  was  his  rank,  and  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  expect  a  fee,  was  one 
of  those  dreadful  puzzles  which  come  to 
all  tourists  at  times.  Finally,  by  a  happy 
inspiration,  the  paymaster  of  our  party 
made  a  little  speech  in  honor  of  Noyon, 
and  gave  a  donation  “  for  the  poor  of 
the  town,”  which  was  courteously 
accepted.  It  was  well  we  did  not  give 
it  to  himself,  as  he  proved  to  be  M.  le 
Maire.  Tourists  come  to  Noyon  so  sel¬ 
dom — though  we  must  not  forget  that 
Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  was  there  on  his 
inland  voyage — that  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel,  who  was  also  the  cook,  remem¬ 
bered  us  well,  and  gave  us  an  excellent 
breakfast,  at  which  we  were  glad  this 
time  to  give  no  scandal.  Four  years 
since,  our  visit  was  on  Good  Friday, 
and  some  of  the  hungry  Englishmen  had 
held  it  impossible  to  dispense  with  meat. 
”  Mais,  monsieur,”  said  the  chef,  whose 
kitchen  was  invaded,  ”  mais  monsieur, 
il  faut  toujours  respecter  les  pr^juges.” 
“  Well,  then,  respect  mine,”  said,  un¬ 
answerably,  that  one  of  the  party  whose 
habit  of  body  most  strongly  clamored 
for  cutlets.  This  year  we  came  on 
Easter  Eve,  when  the  rigors  of  Lent 
were  practically  over  ;  but,  indeed,  the 
fare  at  breakfast  and  dinner  the  day  be¬ 
fore  at  Compiegne  must  have  shown  the 
sturdiest  English  Protestant  that  he 
would  take  no  harm  from  what  the  land¬ 
lady  justly  called  ”  un  bon  diner 
maigre.”  Noyon  is  embosomed  in 
orchards,  mainly  of  cherries,  a  vast 
number  of  which  are  exported  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  each  year.  The  whole  hillsides 
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were  white  with  their  blossom  and  that 
of  pears.  The  tender  pink  of  the  apple 
blossom  was  just  beginning  to  show. 

In  the  town  itself  there  is  a  statue  of 
Sarrazin,  an  almost  unknown  painter  and 
sculptor,  who  figures  as  its  greatest  man. 
Calvin,  who  was  born  here,  seems 
wholly  forgotten  or  ignored,  and  his 
gloomy  Protestantism  has  left  no  trace 
behind. 

The  high  mass  on  Easter  Sunday  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Soissons  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who,  of  another 
faith  and  another  land,  assisted  at  it. 
Not  only  that  the  Church  is  of  excep¬ 
tional  beauty,  the  music  good,  the  con¬ 
gregation  devout,  the  clergy  and  choir 
grouped  with  every  attention  to  effect, 
but  in  French  services  there  is  constantly 
something  unwonted,  unexpected,  even 
to  those  accustomed  to  Catholic  func¬ 
tions  at  home.  In  this  case,  after  the 
distribution  of  the  pain  binit — a  custom 
itself  peculiar  to  France — the  bishop 
and  canons  came  to  the  first  steps  of  the 
choir,  where  a  general  confession  was 
made  by  one  of  the  canons  in  the  name 
of  the  congregation,  and  a  general  abso¬ 
lution  given  by  the  bishop,  the  ceremony 
being  as  impressive  as  it  was  unusual. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  John 
of  the  Vines  have  a  peculiar  interest  to 
Englishmen,  since  St.  Thomas  of  Can¬ 
terbury  passed  therein  nine  years  of  his 
exile,  from  ii6i  to  1170  ;  and  the  lovely 
towers  and  west  front  of  the  royal 
Abbey  of  Notre  Dame  aid,  with  the 
cathedral,  to  make  Soissons  a  landmark 
for  many  miles  round.  Standing  on 
what  had  been  the  organ  gallery,  be¬ 
tween  the  great  towers — all  now  remain¬ 
ing  of  Notre  Dame — the  good  woman 
in  charge  showed  us  in  how  terrible  a 
grip  the  Prussians  had  held  the  town. 
On  that  hill,  fringed  at  the  top  with 
trees,  was  a  gap  in  the  row,  cut  away 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  there  the  enemy’s 
cannon  had  been  planted.  On  this,  still 
nearer,  had  been  another  fort.  Down 
the  road  at  our  feet  the  conquerors  had 
marched  into  the  town  when  it  yielded. 
In  the  Hotel  Dieu  several  shells  had 
burst,  irrespective  of  the  sick.  Above 
us,  on  a  ledge,  still  lay  chips  of  tracery 
torn  away  by  one  of  the  same  missiles. 
But  the  wallflowers  had  almost  over¬ 
grown  them,  flooded  them  with  a  double 
light — their  own  and  that  of  the  hot 


spring  sun  ;  and,  save  for  the  one  gap  in 
the  wood,  it  was  difficult  to  detect  any 
trace  of  the  grim  struggle,  so  vivid  still 
in  the  narrator’s  memory.  But  in  her 
talk,  as  in  that  of  others,  there  seemed 
to  us  no  wish  for  vengeance  ;  that,  if 
it  exists,  is,  we  suspect,  confined  to  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  army.  The  working 
country-folk  appear  to  wish  for  peace 
alone,  that  they  may  meddle  with  no 
man,  and  that  none  again  may  meddle 
with  them. 

Back  again  to  vespers  at  Compiegne, 
and  to  hear  a  very  effective  rendering 
of  the  fine  Easter  hymn,  “  O  filii  et 
fiiise.”  It  struck  us  as  very  singular 
that  here  and  in  other  places  in  our  tour 
the  ecclesiastical  pronounciation  of  Latin 
departed  more  than  at  home  from  the 
ordinary  Roman  mode,  and  approached 
the  English  school  and  university  sound 
of  the  vowels.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  these  church  hymns  are  never 
sung  in  their  original  in  Anglican 
churches,  for  they  are  untranslatable. 
In  this  very  “  O  filii  et  61iaB  !”  we  have 
heard  the  following  rendering  of  one  of 
the  stanzas,  which  no  doubt  was  re¬ 
peated  this  Eastertide  in  many  churches  : 

“  And  Mary,  as  it  came  to  pass, 

With  Mary,  wife  of  Cleophas, 

And  Mary  Magdalene  it  was.” 

We  all  know  that  faith  and  morals  are 
not  necessarily  connected,  and  we  know 
also  that  the  French  as  a  nation  are  less 
decorous — some  would  say  less  hypo¬ 
critical — than  ourselves  in  the  novels 
they  write  and  the  plays  they  put  on  the 
stage.  We  recognize  also  the  danger  of 
generalizing  from  particulars  ;  but,  at 
the  same  vespers,  and  in  the  evening  at 
the  theatre,  the  two  friends  who  assisted 
at  the  service  noted  a  contrast,  which 
seemed  to  their  insular  minds  very 
French.  Kneeling  at  vespers  was  a 
singularly  handsome  young  woman,  de¬ 
vout  and  recollected  in  her  every  atti¬ 
tude.  The  piece  given  at  the  theatre, 
“  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,’’  was  such 
that  it  drove  six  middle-aged  men  from 
the  theatre  suffused  with  blushes,  and 
long  before  the  end  ;  while,  delighted 
with  everything,  and  entering  into  the 
fun — which,  we  admit,  was  considerable 
— with  infinite  zest  was  our  young 
There  was  no  reason  at  all  to  think  that 
she  or  any  of  her  party  were  anything 
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but  thoroughly  respectable  people  of 
the  bourgeois  class.  The  whole  thing 
was  an  evidence  of  the  difference  in 
what  may  be  thought  tolerable  in  one 
country  and  intolerable  in  another. 

Probably  few  tourists  but  ourselves 
ever  stopped  at  Cr6py-en-Valois.  We 
might  have  done  far  worse.  On  one 
side  it  rises  gently,  on  another  very 
steeply  from  the  plain  ;  and  on  the  steep 
side,  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  of  the 
Valois  race  still  mark  how  stout  was  the 
stronghold  in  a  vanished  time.  But  sel¬ 
dom  was  there  a  more  dead-alive  place. 
The  old-world  houses  seemed  to  have  no 
one  in  them,  though  they  were  clean- 
windowed  and  well  swept  before  their 
doors,  a  few  ladies  with  their  prayer- 
books  flitted  by  to  mass,  and  we  heard 
the  nightingales  sing  in  the  gardens  as  if 
unaware  that  streets  were  all  around. 
This  town  also  has  memories  of  the 
Saint  of  Canterbury  and  a  chapel  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him.  To  us  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  a  breakfast  whose  excellence 
was  quite  unexpected,  and  some  quince 
marmalade,  the  quality  of  which  was  in¬ 
deed  a  curiosa  felicitas.  A  short  railway 
journey  after  breakfast  took  us  to  Senlis, 
among  the  most  picturesque  of  towns, 
though,  perhaps,  there  is  not  much, 
even  counting  the  cathedral,  of  special 
and  independent  interest.  This  church 
is  very  late  flamboyant,  the  rose  win¬ 
dows  might  even  be  called  debased  ;  but 
the  interior  efl'ect  of  the  whole  is  good, 
and  we  nowhere  heard  such  interesting 
and  true  Gregorian  chanting  during  our 
tour  as  here  at  a  very  early  vesper  ser¬ 
vice.  We  were  almost  the  only  assist¬ 
ants,  the  population  having  gone  off  en 
masse  to  a  village  fete  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  To  this  possibly  one  of  the  choir 
boys  intended  to  betake  himself,  who 
slipped  out  into  the  choir  aisle  when  the 
beadle  had  gone  to  the  sacristy  for  the 
alms  bags.  But  that  functionary  was  on 
him  before  he  had  time  to  escape,  and 
he  was  brought  back  to  his  post  with 
many  resounding  smacks,  which  did  not 
in  any  degree  disturb  the  elderly  canons 
who  were  chanting  the  service. 

A  walk  down  the  long  steep  street 
with  ancient  houses  sloping  to  the  clear 
Nonnette,  an  affluent  of  the  Oise,  and 
on  the  raised  path  round  the  old  ram¬ 
parts  overhanging  the  river,  brought  us 


back  to  the  pleasant  garden  of  an  inn 
near  the  station,  where,  over  coffee,  we 
discussed  the  way  home  to  Compiegne, 
and  hit  on  the  happy  plan  of  driving  and 
walking  through  the  forest  of  Hallate  to 
Pont  St.  Maxence,  seven  miles  off,  and 
getting  home  by  another  line.  The 
forest  was  ablaze  with  Lent  lilies,  and 
one  of  our  party  pulled  many  by  the 
roots  to  set  in  his  English  garden.  It 
was  musical  with  nightingale  and 
cuckoo,  and  the  walk  down  into  the 
little  town  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
we  saw.  Not  that  the  actual  street  was 
striking,  except  for  the  very  fine  bridge 
over  the  Oise  at  its  foot ;  but  the  lights 
were  so  fair  in  their  greens  and  purples, 
the  trees  such  a  rush  of  leaf  and  blossom 
— for  the  town  is  embowered  in  pear, 
apple,  and  quince — that  all  was  glorified 
in  the  early  evening  glow. 

There  would  have  been  time  next  day 
to  visit  Beauvais  ;  but  the  forest  charm, 
and  the  virtue  of  a  day’s  rest  before  re¬ 
turning  to  London  work  and  London 
worry,  asserted  themselves.  We  drove 
only  to  St.  Jean  au  Bois,  and  walked 
back  through  the  woods.  Here  are  the 
beautiful  remains  of  an  abbey,  unhappily 
being,  and  to  be,  too  much  restored, 
should  funds  be  forthcoming  ;  and  a 
wholesome  little  cabaret,  frequented  by 
woodcutters.  A  great  load  of  beech 
trunks  was  at  the  door  on  its  ponderous 
wagon  as  we  went  in  to  order  breakfast, 
and  the  little  sanded  kitchen  was  full  of 
the  woodmen.  And  here  we  experienced 
that  civility  which  never  failed  us.  No¬ 
where  have  we  found  such  frank  and 
pleasant  manners  as  in  the  department 
of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  such  perfect 
equality  in  the  best  sense,  without  a 
trace  of  familiarity  or  servility.  The 
people  were  intelligent,  frank,  well-look¬ 
ing,  and  well-bred,  from  the  gamin  at 
the  street  comer  upward.  We  turned 
unwillingly  away  from  the  shrine  of  St. 
Hubert,  and  its  very  realistic  altar  piece, 
to  saunter  back  and  find,  but  leave  un¬ 
injured,  blackbirds’  nests  by  the  way, 
and  pluck  a  few  last  Lent  lilies.  There 
was  the  indefinable  sadness  which 
mingles  with  content  when  the  last  day 
of  a  holiday  comes,  even  to  mature  men, 
the  feeling  that  all  this,  exactly  as  it 
was,  would  never  be  again.  A  late 
after-dinner  start  at  about  nine  o'clock 
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brought  us  home  to  London  in  time  for  a  pleasant  land,  and  to  be  heartily  corn- 
breakfast  next  morning.  The  journey  mended  to  our  readers  while  summer  is 
we  took  is  an  easy  and  a  cheap  tour  in  still  young. — Academy. 


CRITICISM  AS  AN  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCE.* 
BY  WILLIAM  ARCHER. 


The  word  “  critic,”  in  general  par¬ 
lance,  may  almost  be  called  a  term  of 
reproach.  It  is  seldom  to  be  found  in 
literature  save  in  the  wake  of  some  con¬ 
tumelious  epithet.  Carping,”  “  en¬ 
vious,”  “  malignant,”  ”  venomous,” 
these  are  a  few  of  the  adjectives  which 
seem  to  belong  to  criticism  as  naturally 
as  “  green’’  to  grass  or  *’  gracious”  to 
Royalty.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  ”  stub¬ 
born  critics,  apt  for  depravation,”  and 
it  is  the  basest  of  all  his  characters  who 
announces  himself  as  ”  nothing  if  not 
critical.”  We  are  told,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  critics  are  men  who  have 
failed  in  the  arts  upon  which  they  vent 
their  spleen  ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
their  utterances  are  inept  because  they 
have  no  practical  experience  of  these 
very  arts.  We  may  try  to  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  artists  are 
not  likely  to  sing  the  praises  of  critics, 
any  more  than  schoolboys  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  glorify  the  rod,  which,  never¬ 
theless,  plays  a  salutary  and  not  dishon¬ 
orable  part  in  their  development.  Yet 
we  cannot  banish  from  our  heart  of 
hearts  an  occasional  tremor  and  falter¬ 
ing:  We  ask  ourselves  whether,  after 
all,  the  best  of  criticism  be  not  a  futility 
or  an  impertinence.  Great  art  it  can 
make  no  greater :  small  art  and  mere 
bungling  may  safely  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  time.  Are  we  not  merely 
adding  to  the  ”  babblings  and  brab- 
blings’  ’  of  a  world  already  full  enough 
of  empty  noises  ?  Are  we  not  making 
ourselves  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  many 
artists,  a  stimulus  to  none  ?  Fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips,  and  can  vain  opinion 
bring  sustenance  or  refreshment,  or 
aught  save  unhealthy  inflation,  to  any 


*  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist ;  a 
Popular  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Criticism,”  by  Richard G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge 
University.  (Extension)  Lecturer  in  Litera¬ 
ture.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1885. 


human  soul  ?  Should  we  not  be  better 
employed  in  hewing  wood  and  drawing 
water,  than  in  delivering  aesthetic  judg¬ 
ments  which  to-day  inflict  pain  or  nour¬ 
ish  vanity,  and  are  certain  to  be  reversed 
with  scorn  to-morrow  ? 

If  such  questionings  as  these  have 
vexed  the  soul  of  any  one  who  pursues 
the  “dreadful  trade”  of  criticism,  let 
him  turn  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton’s  book, 
“  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,” 
where  he  will  find  them  answered,  and 
that  with  an  emphatic  affirmative.  But 
along  with  condemnation  comes  a  way 
of  escape.  Against  judicial  criticism, 
as  he  cidls  it  (the  phrase  is  something 
of  a  tautology)  Mr.  Moulton  brings  a 
crushing  indictment.  It  is  partly  a  sur¬ 
vival  from  the  twilight  times  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  ;  partly  an  evil  outgrowth 
upon  literature  due  to  the  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  of  journalism.  But,  if  the  critic 
will  repent  in  time  and  conform  to  the 
laws  of  inductive  science,  there  is  hope 
for  him  yet.  He  is  not  a  “  judge”  but 
an  “investigator.”  He  must  come 
down  from  the  bench  and  find  his  place 
in  the  laboratory.  He  is  not  to  praise 
or  dispraise,  to  accept  or  to  reject ;  but 
to  note,  register,  classify.  He  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  taste ; 
when  garbage  comes  under  his  notice, 
he  must  simply  hold  his  nose  and  study 
it  as  an  instance  of  the  laws  of  putres¬ 
cence.  “  Differences  of  degree”  do 
not  come  within  his  ken,  but  solely 
“differences  of  kind.”  The  judicial 
critic  stands  to  the  inductive  scientist 
as  the  astrologer  (do  we  not  talk  of 
“  judicial  astrology”  ?)  to  the  astrono¬ 
mer.  As  yet,  Mr.  Moulton  admits, 
critical  science  is  in  its  infancy  ;  but  ere 
long,  he  predicts,  the  critic  will  give  up 
his  foolish  likes  and  dislikes,  and  devote 
himself  with  true  scientific  impartiality 
to  his  task  of  mere  investigation.  In 
his  moments  of  relaxation  the  botanist 
may  prefer  the  rose  to  the  burdock  ; 
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but  the  science  of  botany  is  concerned 
with  no  such  trivial,  nay  invidious,  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

It  is  not  tny  intention  to  travesty,  or 
in  any  way  misrepresent  Mr.  Moulton’s 
position.  He  is  a  writer  who  deserves 
respect.  His  studies  of  certain  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  are  full  of  subtlety 
and  suggestion,  and  render  his  work  a 
really  valuable  contribution  to  Shake¬ 
spearean  criticism,  if  not  to  inductive 
science.  But  these  studies  are  sand¬ 
wiched  between  an  initial  “  plea  for  an 
inductive  science  of  literary  criticism,” 
and  a  final  ”  survey  of  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  as  an  inductive  science,”  which 
call  for  very  serious  investigation.  His 
book  has  received  the  academic  stamp 
which  belongs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  a  work  issued  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  He  avows  that  it  is  intended 
partly  as  an  educational  manual,  and 
from  his  position  as  a  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Lecturer  it  seems  likely  to  find  its 
way,  as  a  work  of  some  authority,  into 
the  hands  of  young  persons.  There¬ 
fore,  it  seems  to  me,  this  process  of  in¬ 
vestigation  should  be  attempted  without 
loss  of  time. 

If  Mr.  Moulton’s  contention  is  false, 
it  is  fatally  false.  Professing  to  attack 
arbitrary  dogmatism  in  literary  judg¬ 
ments,  he  is  fostering  a  dogmatism  yet 
more  destructive,  because  its  first  dogma 
asserts  that  it  is  not  arbitrary.  If  this 
be  so,  there  is  danger  that  the  studious 
youth  of  this  realm  may  be  misled  into 
assuming  a  mistaken  attitude  toward 
literature  in  general  and  Shakespeare  in 
particular.  Mr.  Moulton’s  principles 
of  criticism,  if  they  fall  in  fruitful 
ground,  must  produce  either  inductive 
scientists  or  intolerable  prigs  ;  and  the 
chances,  I  think,  tend  in  the  latter 
direction. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  does  Mr. 
Moulton  understand  by  inductive  criti¬ 
cism  ?  We  turn  to  the  second  page  of 
his  book,  and  find  the  following  exam¬ 
ple  : — 

“  Let  the  question  be  of  Ben  Tonson.  Judi¬ 
cial  criticism  starts  by  holding  Ben  Jonson  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decay  of  the  English  Drama. 
Inductive  criticism  takes  objection  to  the  word 
‘  decay  ’  as  suggesting  condemnation,  but 
recognizes  Ben  Jonson  as  the  beginner  of  a 
new  tendency  in  our  dramatic  history.  But, 
judicial  criticism  insists,  the  object  of  the 
drama  is  to  portray  human  nature,  whereas 


Ben  Jonson  has  painted  not  men  but  carica¬ 
tures.  Induction  sees  that  this  formula  cannot 
be  a  sufficient  definition  of  the  drama,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  does  not  take  in  Ben 
Jonson  ;  its  own  mode  of  putting  the  matter  is 
that  Ben  Jonson  has  founded  a  school  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  the  law  is  caricature.  But  Ben 
onson's  caricatures  are  palpably  impossible, 
nduction  soon  satisfies  itself  that  their  point 
lies  in  their  impossibility  ;  they  constitute  a 
new  mode  of  portraying  qualities  of  character, 
not  by  resemblance,  but  by  analyzing  and  in* 
tensifying  contrasts  to  make  them  clearer. 
Judicial  criticism  can  see  how  the  poet  was  led 
astray  ;  the  bent  of  his  disposition  induced 
him  to  sacrifice  dramatic  propriety  to  his  satiric 
purpose.  Induction  has  another  way  of  put¬ 
ting  the  matter  ;  that  the  poet  has  utilized 
dramatic  form  for  satiric  purpose  ;  thus  by  the 
‘  cross-fertilization  *  of  two  existing  literary 
species  he  has  added  to  literature  a  third  in* 
eluding  features  of  both.  At  all  events,  judi¬ 
cial  criticism  wili  maintain,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  Shakespearean  mode  of  por¬ 
traying  is  infinitely  the  higher  ;  a  sign-painter, 
as  Macaulay  points  out,  can  imitate  a  de¬ 
formity  of  feature,  while  it  takes  a  great  artist 
to  bring  out  delicate  shades  of  expression.  In¬ 
ductive  treatment  knows  nothing  about  higher 
or  lower,  which  lie  outside  the  domain  of 
science.  Its  point  is  that  science  is  indebted 
to  Ben  Jonson  for  a  new  species ;  if  the 
new  species  be  an  easier  form  of  art  it  does 
not  on  that  account  lose  its  claim  to  be 
analyzed.”  • 

Already  we  seem  to  be  on  the  track 
of  Mr.  Moulton’s  fallacy.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  above  extract  is  not  be¬ 
tween  ”  judicial  criticism”  and  ”  induc¬ 
tion,”  but  simply  between  aesthetic  and 
historical,  or  analytic,  criticism  ;  in  other 
words,  between  appraisement  and  classi¬ 
fication.  It  is  quite  true  that  before  we 
can  profitably  appraise  a  work  we  must 
classify  it,  and  try  to  attain  the  proper 
historical  point  of  view  from  which  to 
regard  it  ;  but  it  is  a  most  inconvenient 
laxity  of  language  to  apply  the  term  ”  in¬ 
duction”  to  the  process  by  which  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  that  point  of  view.  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  slough  into  which  Mr. 
Moulton’s  principles,  logically  applied, 
tend  to  betray  us  : — 

Let  the  question  be  the  “  Post-Office 
Directory.'  Judicial  criticism  starts 
by  holding  that  it  is  not  literature  at 
all.  Inductive  criticism  takes  objection 
to  any  such  limitation  of  ”  literature.” 
It  recognizes  in  the  ”  Post-Office  Direc¬ 
tory”  a  phenomenon  differing  in  kind 
(not  in  degree)  from  ”  Hamlet,”  from 
”  Sartor  Resartus,”  from  ”  Box  and 
Cox,”  and  from  ”  Bradshaw’s  Railway 
Guide  but  sees  no  reason  to  exclude 
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it  from  literature.  But,  judicial  criti¬ 
cism  insists,  the  object  of  literature  is 
to  read,  not  to  be  turned-up  ;  whereas 
no  one  ever  read  the  “  Post  Office 
Directory.”  Induction  replies,  that  no 
one  ever  read  a  (^reat  many  of  the  books 
which  no  gentleman’s  library  should  be 
without ;  and  that  if  the  ”  Post-Office 
Directory”  is  not  read,  the  ”  Peerage,” 
which  evidently  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  is  read  with  pleasure  and  profit 
by  thousands.  But,  says  judicial  criti¬ 
cism,  literature  implies  grammar.  In¬ 
duction  sees  that  this  assertion  will  not 
hold,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
exclude  the  ”  Post-Office  Directory 
its  own  mode  of  putting  the  matter  is 
that  the  Post-Office  has  founded  a 
school  of  treatment  of  which  the  law  is 
facta  non  verba,  facts  without  verbs. 
Besides,  the  "  Post-Office  Directory”  is 
not  ungrammatical  ;  whereas  Shake¬ 
speare  often  is.  Judicial  criticism  com¬ 
plains  that  the  “  Post-Office  Directory” 
sets  forth  no  logical  sequence  of  events 
or  train  of  thought.  Induction  soon 
satisfies  itself  that  the  point  of  the 
”  Post-Office  Directory”  lies  in  its 
illogicality  ;  it  establishes  a  new  mode 
of  ”  piercing  through  the  body  of  the 
suburbs,  city,  court,”  not  by  description 
or  analysis,  but  by  streets  and  squares. 
At  all  events,  judicial  criticism  will 
maintain,  it  must  be ‘admitted  that  the 
Shakespearean  mode  of  portraying  man¬ 
kind  is  infinitely  the  higher.  Inductive 
treatment  knows  nothing  about  higher 
or  lower,  which  lie  outside  the  domain 
of  science.  Its  point  is,  that  science  is 
indebted  to  the  Post-Office  for  a  new 
species.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  the  late  Postmaster- General  has 
written  poetry,  whereas  Shakespeare 
never  wrote  a  “  Post-Office  Directory 
whence  it  might  be  argued  that  a  larger 
endowment  goes  to  the  production  of 
the  ”  Directory”  than  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  “  Hamlet.”  But  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  strictly  scientific,  and  savors, 
in  fact,  of  exploded  judicialism. 

But  I  would  not  have  Mr.  Moulton 
accuse  me  of  treating  with  flippancy  a 
theory  of  such  grave  import.  I  would 
rather  attempt,  in  all  seriousness,  to 
show  firstly,  that  critioism  cannot  be  a 
science  in  any  strict,  or  even  convenient, 
sense  of  the  word  ;  secondly,  that  when 
Mr.  Moulton  thinks  he  is  proceeding  in¬ 


ductively  he  is  in  reality  doing  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Moulton  goes  to  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences  in  his  search  for  an¬ 
alogies — to  astronomy,  to  zoology,  to 
botany,  to  physiology.  But  is  there 
the  smallest  actual  analogy  between 
literature,  or  rather  between  art  in  its 
widest  sense  which  includes  literature, 
and  the  subject-matter  of  any  one  of 
these  sciences  ?  The  astronomer,  the 
zoologist,  and  their  fellows,  deal  with 
objective  facts,  or,  if  this  seems  to  beg 
a  metaphysical  question,  with  phenom¬ 
ena  which  produce  identical  impressions 
on  the  senses  of  all  normally  constituted 
men.  All  science  proceeds  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  facts 
which  it  classifies  and  interprets.  A 
Fuegian  savage,  looking  into  Darwin’s 
microscope,  would  see  exactly  the  same 
objects  as  Darwin  himself.  He  would 
notice  them  less  and  interpret  them 
differently  ;  but  the  picture  on  his  re¬ 
tina  would  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
on  Darwin’s.  Deny  this,  and  you  deny 
the  possibility  of  science.  If  half  man¬ 
kind  questioned  the  existence  of  the  sun 
at  midday —asserted,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  could  not  perceive  any  object  in 
the  heavens  whose  appearance  was  uni¬ 
formly  accompanied  by  certain  sensa¬ 
tions  which  disappeared  on  its  disap¬ 
pearance — astronomy  and  physics  would 
collapse  like  soap-bubbles.  If  any  race, 
or  nation,  or  sect,  or  party  declared 
that  apples,  instead  of  dropping  to  the 
ground,  appeared  to  them  habitually  to 
fly  off  into  space,  the  theory  of  gravita¬ 
tion  would  be  utterly  upset.  Science  is 
science  only  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
phenomena  beyond  the  reach  of  opinion. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  these  phe¬ 
nomena  may  be  far  as  the  poles  asun¬ 
der,  but  the  phenomena  themselves  must 
be  beyond  dispute.  Carlyle  considered 
the  theory  of  evolution  a  culminating 
example  of  human  folly,  and  if  he  had 
spent  ten  years  in  Professor  Huxley’s 
laboratory  that  opinion  might  have  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  ;  yet  as  tathe  visible 
and  tangible  facts  of  each  dissection  and 
experiment,  the  scientist  and  the  anti¬ 
scientist  would  have  been  absolutely  at 
one.  Even  in  a  deductive  science  like 
geometry,  whether  we  hold  its  axioms 
to  be  intuitive  or  empirical,  it  is  certain 
that  no  man’s  senses  ever  contradicted 
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the  assertion  that  things  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Science,  in  short,  bases  itself  on 
facts  on  which  all  mankind  agrees,  or, 
given  proper  meana  of  observation, 
would  certainly  agree.  It  may  not 
always  distinguish  between  such  facts 
and  the  inferences  it  draws  from  them, 
and  may  put  forward  these  inferences 
as  though  they  were  the  fundamental 
facts  themselves.  Nevertheless,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  fundamental  facts  must 
exist,  separable  by  a  just  analysis  from 
all  inferences  and  assumptions  ;  other¬ 
wise  we  may  have  a  body  of  doctrine, 
but  no  science. 

What,  now,  is  the  subject-matter  of 
criticism  ?  Art,  no  doubt,  in  all  its  mani¬ 
festations  —  statues,  pictures,  poems, 
plays,  novels,  songs,  symplionies.  But 
are  these  things  its  subjects  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  stars  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  astronomy  or  animals  of  zool¬ 
ogy  ?  Surely  not.  Statue,  picture,  and 
play  have  their  whole  existence,  as  works 
of  art,  in  the  perceptions  of  a  certain 
number  of  men  (relatively  few)  who 
agree  to  call  themselves  cultured.  Apart 
from  the  cultured  sense,  they  are  so 
many  p>ortions  of  stone,  canvas,  or 
paper.  Criticism  deals  with  their  re¬ 
lation  to  certain  ideas  in  the  percipient 
mind  ;  a  relation  which  millions  are 
incapable  of  estimating  at  all  (the  ideas 
and  the  perceptive  power  being  absent), 
and  which  no  two  people  estimate  alike. 
Even  in  the  seemingly  non-imitative 
arts  we  deal  not  with  objects  but  with 
relations.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  imitative  and 
non-imitative  ;  a  statue  by  Phidias,  and 
a  song  by  Schumann,  alike  appeal  to 
us  in  virtue  of  their  relation  to  one  or 
both  of  two  conceptions — our  idea  of 
truth,  and  our  idea  of  beauty.  How 
far  these  two  ideas  coincide,  or  ought 
to  coincide,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in¬ 
quire  ;  what  we  have  here  to  note  is 
simply  that  art  has  no  existence  save 
in  the  variously- perceived  relations  of 
certain  {)henomena  to  these  variously- 
conceived  ideas.  “  A  jest’s  prosperity- 
lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it,” 
and  what  is  true  of  humor  is  true  of 
all  other  forms  of  artistic  attraction. 
“  Was  there  ever  such  stuff  as  Shake¬ 
speare  ?”  asked  George  the  Third ; 
and  most  educated  persons  are  agreed 


that  his  remark  shows  an  undeveloped 
idea  of  truth,  or  beauty,  or  both.  Yet 
we  cannot  say  that  he  was  wrong  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  should  hold  him  to 
be  wrong  had  he  declared  the  earth  to 
be  Hat.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth  can 
be  demonstrated  to  any  sane  man  ;  it  is 
a  fact  quite  independent  of  any  one’s 
conception  of  truth,  beauty,  or  anything 
else.  But  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare' 
cannot  possibly  be  demonstrated  to  any 
one.  If  all  Englishmen  had  the  royal 
frankness  of  George  the  Third,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  would  be  found  to  hold 
his  opinion,  and  to  be  impervious  to  all 
argument  to  the  contrary.  It  is  even 
possible  that  a  time  may  come  when  the 
cultured  few,  who  now  sincerely  and  in¬ 
telligently  hold  Shakespeare  a  demigod, 
may  so  far  alter  their  ideas  of  truth  and 
beauty  as  to  come  round  to  the  ”  drunk¬ 
en  savage”  of  Voltaire.  Our  great¬ 
grandfathers  held  some  such  estimate  ; 
and  difficult  as  it  is  to  conceive  our 
great-grandsons  reverting  to  it,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  an  impossibility  like  that 
which  meets  us  when  we  try  to  conceive 
any  sane  man  reverting  to  the  theory 
that  the  earth  is  Hat.  We  know  the 
earth  to  be  round — it  is  a  matter  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  we  ko/d  Shakespeare  to  be  great 
— it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  or,  to  use 
the  special  term  for  opinion  on  questions 
of  art,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

An  objection  may  here  occur  to  the 
reader  ;  are  not  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
beauty  in  matters  of  art  capable  of  sci¬ 
entific  analysis  ?  and  in  such  an  analysis 
have  we  not  at  least  the  foundation  of  a 
science  of  criticism  ?  To  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  I  answer  "Perhaps;”  to  the 
second,  “  No.”  Even  the  idea  of  truth 
in  art  fs  anything  but  easy  of  analysis, 
since  we  have  to  deal  not  with  actual, 
but  with  more  or  less  conventional,  cor¬ 
respondences,  and  every  one  forms  a 
different  idea  of  the  nature  and  amount 
of  admissible,  or  rather  of  desirable, 
convention.  But  when  we  come  to 
beauty,  and  ultimately  to  truth-in- 
beauty,  beauty- in-truth,  we  find  analysis 
more  difficult  still.  A  certain  amount 
of  advance  has  indeed  been  made,  and 
a  much  greater  advance  may  confidently 
be  expected,  toward  tracing  the  genesis 
of  our  idea  of  beauty,  and  analyzing  the 
associations,  in  our  ancestors  and  our¬ 
selves,  from  which  it  has  sprung.  This 
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is  an  interesting  branch  of  psychological 
inquiry,  but  it  can  at  best  explain  cer¬ 
tain  race-preferences  for  certain  general 
types  ;  whereas  criticism  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  individual  preferences  for 
the  minutest  individual  variations, 
whether  in  the  things  presented  or  in 
the  methods  and  conventions  of  pres¬ 
entation.  If  the  idea  of  beauty  were 
identical  in  all  mankind,  or  even  in  all 
the  individuals  of  any  race  or  nation,  to 
analyze  and  formulate  it  would  doubtless 
be  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  science  of 
criticism,  either  for  mankind  or  for  that 
particular  race  or  nation  ;  though  even 
then  differences  of  perception  would 
leave  all  results  contestable.  As  it  is, 
the  idea  of  beauty  is  different  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  ;  the  diversity  being  due  to  in¬ 
numerable  diversities  of  hereditary  bias, 
of  organism,  of  education,  of  chance  as¬ 
sociation,  so  subtle  as  to  defy  any  but 
the  rudest  analysis  while  our  means  of 
self-knowledge  and  self-communication 
remain  anything  like  as  imperfect  as 
they  are  at  present.  Criticism,  then,  is 
and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as 
human  faculties  remain  as  they  are,  the 
utterance  of  individual  judgments  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  application  of  individual 
standards  to  works  of  art,  the  very  per¬ 
ception  of  which  is  affected  by  a  “  per¬ 
sonal  equation”  by  no  means  to  be  elim¬ 
inated.  It  is  to  be  held  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  commands  the  assent  of  men  of 
culture  and  intelligence  in  the  critic’s 
own  time  and  in  subsequent  generations. 
So  far  from  having  to  do  with  induction, 
its  methods  are  mainly  deductive.  Its 
very  name  implies  the  application  of 
laws,  canons,  standards,  and,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show,  it  is  only  the  vaguest  and 
most  general  of  these  laws  that  can 
claim  anything  like  scientific  necessity. 
The  great  body  of  them  are  mere  con¬ 
ventions,  accepted  to-day,  rejected  to¬ 
morrow  ;  axioms  to  A,  absurdities  to 
B  ;  rude  generalizations,  in  short,  of 
the  individual  preferences  current  in 
certain  periods,  or  places,  or  castes,  or 
coteries.  The  critic,  like  Portia  in  the 
Doge’s  Court,  is  advocate  and  judge  in 
one.  The  cultured  opinion  of  his  day, 
watching  the  case  like  the  Doge  and  his 
senators,  may  or  may  not  accept  and 
give  effect  to  his  judgment.  There  is 
always  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  i 


Time,  but  even  it  has  an  inconvenient 
way  of  reversing  its  own  deliverances. 
The  only  absolute  and  final  award  which 
it  ever  pronounces  is  the  sentence  of 
oblivion. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the  impor¬ 
tance,  nay,  the  supremacy,  of  the  historic 
method  in  criticism.  It  is  only  in  our 
own  age  that  men  have  begun  to  see  the 
past  in  something  like  its  true  perspec¬ 
tive.  To  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  bygone  ages 
of  the  world  were  projected  on  a  plane, 
like  a  willow-pattern  landscape.  The 
eighteenth  century  freed  itself  but  im¬ 
perfectly  from  this  illusion.  If  it  recog¬ 
nized  intellectually  a  foreground,  mid¬ 
dle-distance,  and  horizon,  it  showed 
little  alacrity  in  departing  from  its  own 
fixed  point  of  observation.  The  com¬ 
plete  survey  and  mapping  to  scale  of 
the  past  has  been  reserved  for  the 
workers  of  this  age.  VVe  have  learned 
to  study  things  in  their  environment,  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  which  gave 
them  birth,  the  laws  which  regulated 
their  growth,  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  applied.  We  strive,  however  im¬ 
perfectly,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  places 
of  the  men  who  produced  them,  and  for 
whom  they  were  produced.  It  is  of 
course  possible,  and  even  allowable,  to 
call  such  study  “  scientific  but  it  is 
surely  much  more  convenient  to  call  it 
“historical”  or  “systematic.”  We 
may  even,  if  we  choose,  describe  as 
“  inductive”  the  processes  which  it  in¬ 
volves,  though  that  is  by  no  means  a 
luminous  term  to  apply  to  them.  But, 
granting  all  this,  two  points  remain  to 
be  observed.  Firstly,  this  is  not  at  all 
what  Mr.  Moulton  understands  by  his 
“  inductive  science”  of  criticism  ;  if  it 
were,  why  should  he  announce  the 
dominant  method  of  the  day  as  a  new 
and  unrecognized  discovery  ?  Secondly, 
even  if  we  could  identify  Mr.  Moulton’s 
"  inductive  science”  with  the  historic 
method,  we  should  have  to  assert,  what 
Mr.  Moulton  explicitly  denies,  that  this 
and  all  other  methods  of  study  are 
merely  preliminary  to  the  aesthetic  ver¬ 
dicts,  deductive,  personal,  judicial,  in 
which  criticism,  properly  so  called,  con¬ 
sists.  To  judge  we  must  comprehend, 
to  enjoy  we  must  sympathize  ;  therefore 
we  make  ourselves,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
Athenians,  Romans,  Florentines,  Eliza- 
9  ! 
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bethan  Englishmen,  and  so  multiply, 
subtilize,  and  intensify  our  capacities  of 
enjoyment.  But  enjoyment, — selective, 
comparative,  judicial  enjoyment,  —  is  our 
one  rational  aim.*  Mr.  Moulton  (if  he 
were  consistent,  which  he  fortunately  is 
not)  would  have  us  omnivorously  in¬ 
gulf  all  literature  whatsoever,  analyzing, 
classifying,  sub-classifying,  and  cross¬ 
classifying  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  ob¬ 
livious  only  of  such  deductive  and  un¬ 
scientific  distinctions  as  merit  and  inter¬ 
est.  We  should  study  Seneca  as  care¬ 
fully  as  Sophocles,  Rowley  as  Shake¬ 
speare,  Pye  as  Pope.  “  The  treatment 
aimed  at,’*  says  Mr.  Moulton,  in  so 
many  words,  “  is  one  independent  of 
praise  or  blame,  one  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  merit,  relative  or  absolute.” 
As  if  there  were  anything  worth  a 
moment’s  consideration  in  literature  as 
literature,  except  its  relative  or  absolute 
merit  ! 

Mr.  Moulton,  I  have  said,  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
second  portion  of  my  design,  which 
was  to  show  that  his  own  criticism  of 
Shakespeare  is  not  a  whit  more  induc¬ 
tive  than  that  of  any  other  commenta¬ 
tor.  It  is  interesting,  thoughtful,  orig¬ 
inal,  valuable, — but  it  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  inductive  science. 

What  is  the  actual  matter  of  Mr. 
Moulton’s  inductive  studies  ?  The  first 
is  a  paper  entitled  ”  The  Two  Stories 
Shakespeare  borrows  for  his  ‘  Merchant 
of  Venice  ’  :  a  Study  in  the  Raw  Ma¬ 
terial  of  the  Romantic  Drama.”  On 
the  first  page  of  this  essay,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  very  fact  of  the  common 
use  of  ready-made  stories  as  raw  ma¬ 
terial  “  serves  to  illustrate  the  elevation 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama  in  the  scale  of 
literary  development :  just  as  the  weaver 
uses  as  his  raw  material  that  which  is 
the  finished  product  of  the  spinner,  so 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  start 
in  their  art  of  dramatizing  from  story 
which  is  already  a  form  of  art”  What 
is  this  but  a  gratuitous  assertion  of  ”  rel¬ 
ative  merit,”  founded  not  on  an  induc¬ 
tion,  but  on  a  false  analogy  ?  By  parity 
of  reasoning,  Mr.  Wills’s  “Olivia” 

*  As  critics  or  students  of  literature,  that  is 
to  say.  If  our  object  be  the  study  of  political 
or  social  history  for  its  own  sake,  the  case  is, 
of  course,  altered,  and  the  worst  writer  may 
be  as  interesting  to  us  as  the  best. 
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should  stand  higher  in  ”  the  scale  of 
literary  development”  than  “  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,”  and  Lamb’s  “  Talcs 
from  Shakespeare”  should  be  to  their 
originals  as  velvet  to  woven  silk.  The 
absurdity  of  the  statement,  however, 
does  not  here  concern  us  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  its  absolutely  non-scientific, 
non-inductive,  and,  in  short,  arbitrary 
and  “  judicial  ”  nature. 

In  every  second  line  there  is  a  similar 
contravention  of  Mr.  Moulton’s  own 
fundamental  principles.  When  he  as¬ 
sures  us  that  “  the  story  of  the  Jew  ex¬ 
hibits  dramatic  capability,”  on  what  in¬ 
duction  is  his  conception  of  “  dramatic 
capability”  founded?  True,  he  might 
conceivably  collect  a  number  of  stories, 
adduce  evidence  to  show  that  they  have 
been  effective  when  treated  theatrically, 
and  then  prove  that  the  story  of  the  Jew 
resembles  them  in  certain  essential  par¬ 
ticulars.  He  would  thus  arrive  induc¬ 
tively  at  a  presumption— no  more — in 
favor  of  the  “  dramatic  capability’’  of 
this  particular  story,  but  by  what  a 
roundabout  and  toilsome  route  !  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  takes  the  ordinary 
short  cut,  saying  in  effect :  “  This  story 
seems  to  me  capable  of  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  theatrical  treatment,  and  I  have 
found  my  own  feelings  in  such  matters 
so  generally  shared  by  other  intelligent 
men,  that  I  feel  justified  in  stating  my 
opinion  with  the  emphasis  of  certainty.” 
Thus  Mr.  Moulton,  in  the  last  analysis, 
simply  gives  expression  to  his  own  taste, 
hoping  either  to  command  the  immedi¬ 
ate  assent,  or  to  conquer  the  ultimate 
adhesion,  of  those  whom  he  believes 
capable  of  forming  a  valid  opinion  on 
the  matter  in  hand  ;  and  the  most 
Rhadamanthine  of  “judicial”  critics 
does  neither  more  nor  less.  We  may, 
if  we  please,  describe  as  “  induction” 
the  experience  which  leads  us  to  hope 
that  our  individual  taste  will  immedi¬ 
ately  or  finally  impose  itself  on  those 
whom  we  address  ;  but  even  such  p>ed- 
antry  as  this  will  not  make  an  inductive 
science  of  criticism. 

Turning  a  single  page,  we  come  upon 
the  statement  that,  ”  In  the  artist’s 
armory  one  of  the  most  effective  weap¬ 
ons  is  idealization.”  What  is  this  but 
a  postulate  as  deductive  as  any  of 
Spinoza’s  ?  If  Mr.  Moulton  appeals  to 
experience  under  the  name  of  “  indue- 
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tion,”  I  reply  that  this  is  merely  an  as¬ 
sertion  of  his  own  taste  and  that  of  a 
certain  critical  school,  to  which  the  taste 
of  another  large  and  steadily  increasing 
school  is  diametrically  opposed.  If  a 
critic  were  to  begin  an  essay  on  Pope, 
with  the  axiom  that,  “  Among  all  Eng¬ 
lish  measures  the  heroic  couplet  is  the 
noblest,”  we  might  or  might  not  agree 
with  him,  but  we  should  certainly  not 
greet  him  as  an  inductive  scientist. 
Mr.  Moulton's  aphorism  may  command 
more  general  assent,  but  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  arbitrary. 

The  very  title  of  Mr.  Moulton's 
second  essay  is,  ”  How  Shakespeare  im- 
proi'es  the  Stories  in  the  Telling.”  In 
what  sense  are  we  to  take  the  word  I 
have  italicized,  if  it  does  not  imply  a 
statement  of  ”  relative  merit”  ?  In  the 
course  of  the  study  we  are  assured,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  proof,  inductive  or 
otherwise,  that  ”  an  amount  of  poetic 
splendor  is  lavished  upon”  the  casket 
scene,  ”  which  throws  it  up  as  a  poetic 
centre”  to  the  play  ;  and  again,  that 
.  Portia’s  speech  on  mercy  "is  one  of 
the  noblest  in  literature,  a  gem  of  purest 
truth  in  a  setting  of  richest  music.” 
Most  readers  will  heartily  concur  in 
these  judgments — mark  the  word — and 
for  my  part  I  do  not  in  the  least  blame 
Mr.  Moulton  for  not  attempting  a  sci¬ 
entific  demonstration  of  their  truth. 
They  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in¬ 
capable  of  scientific  demonstration. 
They  are  ”  judicial  ”  utterances  of  the 
writer’s  individual  taste,  which  happens 
to  jump  in  this  case  with  the  taste  of 
most  educated  men.  Nay,  more,  what 
I  would  beg  specially  to  impress  upon 
Mr.  Moulton  is  that  they  exemplify  the 
essential  and  ultimate  expression  of  crit¬ 
icism  .properly  so  called.  All  the  proc¬ 
esses  which  Mr.  Moulton  imagines  to 
be  "  inductive,”  and  all  other  processes 
of  literary  inquiry  whatsoever,  have  no 
other  use  or  purpose  but  to  support  or 
impugn,  confirm  or  demolish,  such 
”  judicial  ”  assertions  as  these.  Criti¬ 
cism,  in  short,  is  not  a  science  of  dem¬ 
onstration,  but  an  art  of  persuasion. 
All  its  labors  of  historical  inquiry,  aes¬ 
thetic  analysis,  emendation,  elucidation, 
classification,  and  the  rest,  simply  sub¬ 
serve  the  one  great  end  of  enabling  us 
to  form  such  judgments  for  ourselves 
and  to  impress  them  upon  our  fellows. 


This  is  Mr.  Moulton’s  object,  just  as  it 
was  Macaulay's,  or  Johnson’s.  He  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  entering  upon  con¬ 
siderations  of  ”  absolute  and  relative 
merit,”  any  more  than  he  is  to  be 
blamed  for  breathing  oxygen  and  pre¬ 
ferring  sunshine  to  fog.  The  remark¬ 
able  point  in  his  procedure  is  not  that 
in  climbing  the  mountain  he  should  look 
at  the  view,  but  that  he  should  start 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  making 
the  ascent  blindfold  in  the  interests  of 
*'  science.”  Science  is  no  loser  by  his 
slipping  the  bandage,  for  it  is  quite  un¬ 
concerned  in  the  matter  ;  but  aesthetic 
criticism — for  Mr.  Moulton's  criticism, 
by  the  irony  of  fate,  is  not  even  histori¬ 
cal,  but  purely  aesthetic — aesthetic  criti¬ 
cism,  I  repeat,  is  largely  the  gainer. 

”  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  are  charmingly 
sketched  we  find  in  the  part  of  I^- 
renzo  ”  some  of  the  noblest  passages  of 
Shakespeare  ”  the  portrait  of  Richard 
satisfies  a  first  condition  of  ideality 
"ideal  villainy  must  be  ideal  2X^0  in  its 
success  the  wooing  scene  in  ”  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Third  ”  contains  ”  one  of  the 
greatest  strokes  in  the  play  ...  a  burst 
of  startling  eloquence ,  when  ideal  vil¬ 
lainy  meets  with  ideal  Nemesis,  ”  then 
the  full  demands  of  art  will  be  satis¬ 
fied;’’  “it  is  a  law  of  taste  that  force 
may  be  dissipated  by  repetition 
“  Richard  the  Third  ”  is  "  this  master¬ 
piece  of  Shakespearean  plot,'  ’  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  poet’s  "grandeur  of  concep¬ 
tion  — does  not  every  one  of  these 

phrases  contain  either  an  arbitrary  esti¬ 
mate  of  merit  or  a  critical  aphorism  de¬ 
ductively  applied  ?  Mr.  Moulton  act¬ 
ually  uses  without  a  blush  the  very 
word  “  taste,”  which,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  he  has  expelled  with  scorn  from 
the  vocabulary  of  inductive  criticism. 
How  sad  is  the  falling  away  when  our 
inductive  scientist  sets  to  postulating 
”  laws  of  taste”  and  ”  demands  of  art,” 
just  as  if  he  cared  as  little  for  induction 
as  Horace,  or  Boileau,  or  Addison,  or 
Mr.  Arnold  ! 

"  But,”  Mr.  Moulton  may  say, 
"  these  laws  of  taste  are  known  to  me 
by  induction.” 

This  is  partly  true  ;  and  not  other¬ 
wise  have  they  been  known  (so  far  as 
they  ha>»e  been  known  at  all)  to  every 
critic  who  ever  used  the  words,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent. 
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The  illusion — for  such  it  is — by  which 
Mr.  Moulton  has  been  led  to  hold  his 
critical  method  inductive,  might  form 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  psychologi* 
cal  study.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  acute 
Shakespeareolatry.  Far  from  being  in¬ 
ductive,  Mr.  Moulton’s  criticism  is  in 
reality  a  series  of  deductions  from  the 
pregnant  axiom,  “  Shakespeare  can  do 
no  wrong.”  “Judicial”  criticism, 
even  the  most  eulogistic,  has  seen  in 
Shakespeare  occasional  haws,  oversights, 
inconsistencies,  errors  of  taste,  and 
crudities  of  workmanship.  It  has  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  its  saner  moments,  that  he 
was  human  after  all,  and  consequently 
not  always  at  his  best.  Such  admissions 
are,  in  Mr.  Moulton’s  eyes,  examples  of 
flippant  irreverence,  as  though  we 
should  speak  slightingly  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  or  any  other  natural  phenome¬ 
non  !  “  As  whatever  is  (in  Shakespeare) 
is  right,”  he  says,  ”  it  follows  that  what 
some  people  profanely  call  aberrations 
are,  in  reality,  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  subtle  and  hitherto  unrecognized 
laws.  Be  mine  the  task  of  formulating 
these  laws,  classifying  the  effects  in¬ 
tended  (and,  of  course,  produced),  fit¬ 
ting  every  scene,  character,  and  incident 
into  its  place  in  an  elaborate  pattern 
constructed  expressly  so  that  they  may 
dovetail  into  it,  and,  in  short,  proving 
inductively  that  the  world  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  art  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds’’ — the  very  proposition,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  from  which  he  smarted  on 
this  circular  tour.  Mr.  Moulton,  in 
brief,  takes  to  pieces  five  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays,  counts  the  pieces  and 
makes  a  learnedly-named  pigeon-hole 
for  each  ;  and  then,  having  popped 
them  all  safely  away,  turns  in  triumph 
to  his  fellow-critics,  saying,  ”  If  you 
can’t  make  all  Shakespeare  fit  in,  it 
must  clearly  be  the  fault  of  your  ‘  judi¬ 
cial  ’  system  ;  see  how  my  inductive 
plan  provides  a  place  for  everything  and 
puts  everything  in  its  place  !’’  In  the 
course  of  this  analysis  and  docketing, 
Mr.  Moulton,  who  is  both  painstaking 
and  ingenious,  chances  on  many  curious 
and  valuable  observations.  Some  of  his 
pigeon-holes  (he  cells  them  ”  Topics  in 
Dramatic  Science”)  are  handy  and  well- 
namedj  while  others  are  cumbrously 
]>edantic.  His  criticism  may  even  be 
called  scientific  in  the  sense  in  which 


we  apply  the  term  to  good  boxing  and 
good  billiard-playing — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  neat,  workmanlike,  and  full  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it 
works  in  a  vicious  circle,  presupposing 
faultlessness  in  order  to  prove  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Moulton  is  not  the  first  commen¬ 
tator,  nor  the  fiftieth,  who  has  con¬ 
structed  an  aesthetic  theory  specially  to 
fit  every  detail  of  Shakespeare’s  prac¬ 
tice,  and  then  called  upon  the  world  to 
take  note  how  scrupulously  Shakespeare 
obeys  its  dictates.  Had  he  applied  it 
to  Shakespeare  alone,  one  would  not 
wonder  that  the  fallacy  of  his  method 
should  have  escaped  his  notice.  But 
he  must  needs  go  further.  In  a  luck¬ 
less  moment  slighted  Logic  took  its  re¬ 
venge  (a  Nemesis  quite  after  Mr.  Moul¬ 
ton’s  own  heart)  by  suggesting  to  him 
the  question,  ”  Why  should  Shake¬ 
speare,  any  more  than  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson,  be  a  law  unto  himself  ?’’ 
The  injustice  of  this  distinction  was  ob¬ 
vious,  and  Mr.  Moulton’s  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  was  not  to  bring  Shake¬ 
speare  down  to  the  level  of  mere  fallible 
mortals,  but  to  extend  to  all  other 
writers  his  privilege  of  infallibility.  It 
is  astounding  that  a  thinker  so  acute  as 
Mr.  Moulton  should  not  have  recognized 
his  error  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  imagine 
the  application  of  his  methods  even  to 
such  a  writer  as  Ben  Jonson  (the  in¬ 
stance  he  himself  chooses),  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  smaller  fry  of  literature.  In 
dealing  with  Shakespeare  he  was  really 
on  the  heights.  The  very  fact  of  su¬ 
preme  merit  being  presupposed  lent 
some  speciousness  to  the  fiction  that 
”  merit,  absolute  and  relative,’’  was  dis¬ 
regarded-  Where  all  is,  by  hypothesis, 
perfect,  praise  is  impertinent  and  blame 
impossible ;  as  Mr.  Moulton  puts  it, 
there  can  be  no  differences  of  degree, 
but  solely  differences  of  kind.  If  any 
writer,  in  short,  can  with  a  semblance 
of  reason  be  made  a  law  unto  himself, 
that  writer  is  Shakespeare.  But  what 
purpose  is  served  by  pretending  that 
Ben  Jonson  is  a  self-luminous  body,  an 
autonomous  state  in  the  world  of  letters, 
one  of  those  existences 

“  Qui  ont 

Leur  raison  en  cux-meme,  ct  sont  parcequ’ils 
sont  7’ 

The  pretence,  as  we  have  seen,  broke 
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down  entirely  even  in  the  case  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  in  the  case  of  Jonson  it  could 
not  maintain  itself  for  an  instant. 
What  may  be  temporarily  obscured  with 
reference  to  Shakespeare  is  glaringly  ob¬ 
vious  with  reference  to  Jonson,  namely, 
that  no  one  is  in  the  least  degree  con¬ 
cerned  about  anything  but  his  merits 
and  faults,  and  that  an  aesthetic  system 
built  upon  his  writings  alone,  as  though 
they  were  the  whole  literature  of  the 
universe,  would  be  like  the  sunbeams 
drawn  from  cucumbers,  impossible,  and, 
if  possible,  futile.  And  if  this  is  clear 
with  regard  to  Jonson,  how  much  more 
so  with  regard  to  Kyd,  Cartwright. 
Davenant,  Wycherley,  Cibber,  Colman, 
Moncrieff,  Buckstone,  and  T.  W. 


Robertson,  all  of  whom  (not  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  playwrights)  are  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Moulton's  impartial  science  quite 
as  worthy  of  “  investigation”  as  Jonson 
or  Shakespeare.  Fancy  an  “  induc¬ 
tive”  study  of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  J.  Byron  !  The  very  idea  is  a  night¬ 
mare  from  which  the  imagination  shrinks 
appalled.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Moul¬ 
ton’s  doctrine,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not — or,  rather,  there  is  every 
reason  why  we  should — devote  to  ‘‘  Our 
Boys”  the  same  patient  exegesis,  the 
same  scrupulously  uncritical  criticism, 
which  he  himself  tries  to  apply  to 
“Macbeth”  and  “The  Merchant  of 
V enice.  ’  ’ — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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Eugexie  Grandkt.  By  Honors  de  Balzac. 

Boston  :  Robertt  Brothers. 

The  Midge.  By  H.  C.  Banner.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Court  Royal.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  A  Story 
of  Cross  Currents.  Philadelphia :  7.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge.  A  Novel. 
By  Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  “  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,”  “  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes,”  etc.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  dr*  Co. 
Army  Society.  Life  in  a  Garrison  Town. 
A  Discursive  Story.  By  John  Strange 
Winter.  New  York  :  Harper  Brothers. 
Living  or  Dead.  By  Hugh  Conway  (F.  J. 

Fargus).  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  dr*  Co. 
War  and  Peace.  An  Historical  Novel.  By 
Count  L^on  Tolstoi.  Translated  into  French 
ky  a  Russian  Lady  and  from  the  French  by 
Clara  Bell.  Part  II.  The  Invasion.  Two 
vols.  New  York:  William  S.  Gottsberger. 
Anna  Karenina.  By  Count  Lyofl  Tolstoi. 
In  Eight  Parts.  Translated  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  6-  Co. 

The  activity  of  publishers  will  now  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  find  principal  outlet  in  the  realm 
of  fiction,  as  it  has  done  in  fact  for  the  last 
two.  The  provision  for  the  great  swarm  of 
summer  readers  naturally  consists  of  books 
that  do  not  tax  the  mind  too  severely,  and  will 
help  to  wile  away  the  long  and  lazy  summer 


hours  by  seaside  and  mountain.  In  the  group 
of  freshly-issued  novels  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  the  reader  will  find  several  well 
worth  reading  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  while  all  of  them  have  at  least  the  good 
point  that  they  are  not  stupid,  and  are  at  least 
fairly  representative  works. 

But  few  of  the  novels  of  the  king  of  French 
fiction,  Balzac,  are  better  known  by  name  and 
criticism  than  his  powerful  study  of  woman’s 
life,  “  Eugdnie  Grandet.”  Perhaps  not  the 
most  interesting  to  the  genuine  reader,  super¬ 
ficially  undramatic,  sombre,  and  almost  repel¬ 
lent  in  many  of  its  features,  it  penetrates  to 
the  deeps  of  human  character  in  some  of  its 
roost  heroic,  as  well  as  some  of  its  most  un¬ 
lovely  phases.  Balzac’s  characters  are  thor¬ 
oughly  realistic  in  this,  that  they  are  living 
creations,  with  true  human  blood  palpitating  in 
the  words  which  embody  them.  But  they  are 
ideal  also  in  the  sense  that  they  rarely  fail  to 
strike  the  key-note  of  the  great  elemental  pas¬ 
sions,  and  rise  far  above  the  trivial  and  slight 
texture  of  action,  which  makes  up  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  men  and  women.  Great  spiritual* 
tragedies  may  lurk  beneath  the  surface  of  very 
simple  and  undemonstrative  lives.  It 'is  such 
a  treasure  trove  that  Balzac  finds  in  his  heroine, 
Eug6nie  Grandet,  and  he  lays  it  open  for  us 
with  direct  and  masterly  strokes  of  his  literary 
scalpel. 

Eugenie  Grandet,  a  noble,  large,  simple 
creature,  at  the  outset  stands  before  us  as  a 
good  example  of  the  bourgeois  type  of  woman. 
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narrow-minded,  strong  in  her  sense  of  duty, 
devoted  to  her  filial  obligations,  the  slave  of 
her  environment  as  the  daughter  of  a  rich, 
crafty,  unscrupulous  money-lender  who  had 
acquired  the  leading  place  in  the  provincial 
society  of  Saumur  by  his  relentless  pursuit  of 
wealth  by  any  and  all  means.  Yet  her  soul 
was  not  shrivelled  by  her  arid  home.  When 
the  time  comes  it  blossoms  like  a  rose,  under 
the  magic  touch  of  love,  into  everything  that  is 
womanly  and  gentle.  When  that  love  is  hu¬ 
miliated  by  the  selfish  egotism  of  her  lover,  her 
own  cousin,  the  chastisement  of  fate  lifts  her 
into  a  grand  and  splendid  altitude,  in  which 
the  fortitude  and  patience  of  the  martyr  are 
sweetened  by  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life,  and  a  wholesome  activity 
in  all  generous  and  kindly  works.  The  best 
lot  of  women,  the  love  of  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren,  is  denied  to  her,  but  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  no  small  meed  of  happiness  must  have 
come  to  her  as  a  recompense  for  the  austere 
and  perfect  beauty  of  the  character  into  which 
she  develops.  The  story  of  Eug6nie  Grander 
has  been  so  often  described  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  follow  it  here  in  detail.  The 
pictures  of  pdre  Grander,  the  miser  and  fierce 
bloodsucker  of  society,  whose  only  redeeming 
feature  is  his  keen,  if  brutal,  affection  for 
Eugenie  ;  of  the  patient,  gentle  mother  ;  of  the 
recreant  lover,  Charles,  and  of  the  various 
typical  characters  that  enter  into  provincial 
society,  are  most  graphic  and  vigorous.  Bal¬ 
zac,  like  George  Sand,  is  at  his  best  when  his 
mind  deals  with  themes  alien  to  the  hot-bed, 
high-pressure,  and  artificial  society  of  Paris. 
Many  of  Balzac’s  novels  are  offensive  to  sensi¬ 
tive  tastes  on  account  of  their  plain-spoken  and 
very  bold  dealing  with  the  problem  of  illicit 
love.  In  "  Eugenie  Grandet”  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  girl  will  find  nothing  which  will  shock  her 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Banner’s  novel  presents  a  most  striking 
contrast  in  scope,  school,  and  purpose  to  its 
predecessor  in  our  list.  We  simply  say  this, 
not  as  drawing  any  comparison  between  Bal¬ 
zac  and  a  young  American  litterateur  who  has 
•  been  and  is  doing  some  very  clever  work  in 
his  own  line  of  effort,  but  as  preparing  the  way 
for  what  we  shall  have  to  say.  "  The  Midge” 
(the  name  given  to  a  young  girl,  a  waif,  who  is 
brought  up  by  him  who  must  be  called  the  hero 
of  the  tale)  is  a  slight  yet  charming  study  of 
life  in  the  French  quarter  of  New  York.  It 
hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  novel,  so  limited 
is  the  scope  of  the  story,  so  shallow  is  the 
penetration  of  the  ueatment  into  any  of  the 


more  subterranean  interests,  passions,  and 
suffering  of  the  world.  The  pathos  of  the 
story  is  the  not  unnatural  suffering  and  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  foster-father  of  the  Midge, 
who,  as  she  grows  up  into  charming  woman¬ 
hood,  finds  his  affection  deepening  into  a  more 
passionate  and  absorbing  tenderness,  and 
whose  hopes,  which  had  begun  to  blossom,  are 
cruelly  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  bis  discovery 
that  her  young  love,  which  had  seemed  ready, 
to  twine  around  his  own  life,  had  been  given 
to  another  younger  suitor.  This  little  drama, 
though  it  touches  no  great  issue,  is  told  with 
wide  grace  and  literary  dexterity,  and  the 
touch  of  the  hand  is  evident  which  has  given  us 
so  many  delightful  little  minor  verses  abound¬ 
ing  in  humor,  wit,  and  sentiment.  Mr.  Bun- 
ner  is  wiser,  perha{>s,  than  many  of  his  brother 
novelists  in  this,  that  he  woiks  strictly  within 
the  lines  of  his  own  limitations. 

Mt.  Baring-Gould’s  “  Court  Royal  ”  has  in 
it  two  very  powerful  motives  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  fasten  on  and  retain  the  sympathies  of 
the  American  reader.  It  delineates  the  stages 
by  which  a  grand  old  English  family  has  its 
prosperity  gradually  sapped  and  undermined 
till  it  topples  over  a  great  ruin  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  a  clear  indication  of  the 
accelerated  pace  with  which  the  democratic  in¬ 
fluences  now  pushing  their  way  to  the  front  in^ 
Great  Britain  are  moving,  and  a  highly  satir¬ 
ic  picture  of  the  certainty  with  which  the 
plebeian  element,  when  it  comes  to  the  fore, 
tends  to  ape  the  vice,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
of  its  betters.  The  picture  of  the  Kingsbridge 
family  with  all  their  virtues,  which  become,  in 
part,  the  levers  of  their  own  ruin,  is  an  admir¬ 
able  study,  which  no  doubt  is  reproduced  in 
real  life  in  many  a  contemporary  instance. 
Mr.  Gould  has  shown  a  profound  knowledge 
of  English  society  in  his  faithful  analysis  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  disaster  which  over¬ 
comes  the  family  at  Court  Royal,  and  a  no 
less  profound  prophecy  in  the  denouement  which 
sets  in  their  place  the  parvenu  son  of  a  vulgar 
and  pushing  old  man,  with  his  wife,  who  had 
until  very  recently  been  the  drudge  of  a 
wretched  Jewish  pawnbroker.  The  glaring 
social  defects  of  the  fortunate  couple  are,  un¬ 
der  the  skilful  treatment  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
made  almost  agreeable  by  the  many  worthy 
and  sterling  qualities  with  which  he  invests 
them.  The  story  of  Court  Royal  is  wrought 
with  a  keen  dramatic  interest  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  picture  of  the  decayed  ducal  family, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Worthivales,  father  and 
son,  the  stewards  of  the  esutes,  who  strive 
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with  might  and  main  to  avert  the  impending 
catastrophe,  is  worked  out  with  marked 
strength.  We  are  brought  into  such  close  re¬ 
lations  with  these  personages  that,  though  we 
care  but  little  for  them  as  individuals,  they  in¬ 
terest  us  strongly  as  types  of  certain  features 
of  English  life.  The  humbler  persons  of  the 
drama  have  far  more  living  value.  Charles 
Cheek  and  his  vulgar  but  indomiuble  old 
father,  who  is  determined  that  his  boy  shall 
don  the  purple  of  aristocratic  life,  are  admir¬ 
ably  sketched.  The  strongest  character  in  the 
book  is  that  of  Joanna  Rosevere,  the  servant 
of  the  old  pawnbroker  Emanuel ;  and  though 
complex  in  the  motives  which  dominate  her 
action,  these  are  so  woven  by  the  author  into  a 
consistent  web,  that  the  vulgar  and  uneducated 
girl,  the  waif  and  bond-slave  of  a  Jewish 
usurer,  takes  strong  possession  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy  and  admiration.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has 
the  knack  of  taking  naive  and  eccentric  char¬ 
acters  which  are  at  odds  with  all  our  conven¬ 
tional  notions,  and  making  them  work  out  their 
possibilities  on  simple  and  logical  lines.  He 
makes  *'  Court  Royal  ”  exceedingly  interesting 
by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

“  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge*’  cannot  be 
considered  as  reaching  the  high  level  which 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  attains  when  at  his  best. 
At  least  three  of  his  novels  may  be  ranked  as 
equal  to  anything  in  contemporary  fiction  for 
many  years  back.  Such  novels  as  “  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,”  "  The  Trumpet  Major,” 
and  ”  The  Return  of  the  Native”  will  rank 
among  our  English  classics  in  years  to  come. 
The  work  now  under  our  notice  has  all  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  of  Hardy's  work :  its  strong 
grip  on  men  and  women  ;  its  excellent  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  lower  classes  in  English 
life  ;  its  power  of  dramatic  construction  ;  its 
racy  and  homely  flavor,  and  the  deft  cunning 
with  which  the  author  makes  the  actors  in  his 
story  an  absolute  part  of  the  surroundings  in 
which  they  are  set.  The  story  itself,  in  flardy’s 
hands,  seems  never  to  be  built  or  constructed, 
but  to  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  characters 
in  their  collisions  and  war  of  interests.  This 
is  the  natural  and  logical  art  of  story-telling  at 
its  best,  and  no  living  English  writer  is  more 
a  master  of  it  than  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  turbulent  and  undisciplined  character  of 
the  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  who  is,  in  the 
main,  a  well-meaning  man,  and  the  subtile 
causes  which,  partly  imbedded  in  his  own  past 
acts,  partly  in  the  complications  into  which  he 
is  brought  by  the  inevitable,  is  made  the  text 
of  a  clever  delineation,  as  is  also  that  of  his 


friend  and  final  rival,  the  young  Scotchman, 
Donald  Farfrae.  Henchard  is  beaten  at  last 
in  business,  ambition,  and  love  by  Farfrae,  and 
the  strange  relations  which  still  bind  them 
together  are  drawn  with  far-seeing  acuteness. 
The  wrestle  for  life  and  death  between  the  two 
in  the  bam  is  a  most  striking  and  vigorous 
scene,  as  is  that  of  the  death  of  Farfrae's  wife, 
the  woman  whom  Henchard  had  loved.  Yet, 
powerful  as  many  scenes  are,  as  trenchantly 
drawn  as  are  many  of  the  characters,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  whole  book  is  pitched  on  a 
lower  key  of  power  than  the  highest.  “The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge”  is  well  worth  reading, 
however,  not  only  by  the  omnivorous  novel- 
reader,  but  by  him  who  is  interested  in  fiction 
fur  other  causes  than  mere  amusement. 

Mr.  Winter’s  novel  of  English  garrison  life 
is  sketchy,  dashing,  and  amusing,  and  has  a 
smack  of  genuineness  which  will  impress  the 
reader  as  inspired  by  very  careful  observation, 
if  not  by  personal  experience.  One  thing 
characteristic  of  such  books  is  always  observa¬ 
ble.  One  knows  just  what  types  of  character 
to  expect.  Garrison  life  involves,  in  provin¬ 
cial  English  society,  certain  personalities  which 
are  unfailing.  The  presence  of  a  regiment 
with  its  officers,  many  of  them  rich  and  desir¬ 
able  partis,  all  of  them  gentlemanly  and  agree¬ 
able  on  the  whole,  is  certain  to  develop  a  vast 
amount  of  intriguing  and  social  diplomacy 
among  match-making  mammas,  pretty  widows, 
and  such-like  feminine  man-traps.  The  gal¬ 
lant  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  accustomed  to 
pass  from  place  to  place,  and  never  many 
months  in  one,  are  quite  sure  to  develop  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  as  male  flirts,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fly  from  flower  to  flower  with  no  very 
serious  intention.  This  pretty  game  of 
”  diamond  cut  diamond  ”  furnishes  a  good  field 
for  the  story-teller,  and  Mr.  Winter  makes 
good  use  of  his  opportunities.  Many  of  the 
people  of  the  story  are  cleverly  drawn,  and 
the  plot,  though  loosely  woven,  has  enough 
coherence  to  be  interesting,  and  enough  firm¬ 
ness  of  texture  to  make  an  agreeable  back¬ 
ground  for  shrewd  sketching  of  character  and 
plenty  of  racy  satire.  How  far  American 
readers,  aside  from  the  indomitable  fiction- 
devourer  who  reads  everything,  will  care  for 
the  kind  of  life  set  forth  is  a  question  on  which 
we  have  serious  doubt. 

Mr.  Hugh  Conway’s  (F.  J.  Fargus)  post¬ 
humous  novel  of  “Called  Back,”  originally 
published  in  this  country  in  the  New  York 
Star  and  other  newspapers,  is  issued  in  Holt’s 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  The  charge  has  been 
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made  that  the  skeleton  only  of  “  Living  'or 
Dead  ”  was  the  work  of  the  putative  author, 
and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corny  ns  Carr  are  really 
responsible  for  the  completed  novel  as  it  now 
stands.  Be  this  as  it  may,  “  Living  or  Dead  ” 
retains  the  characteristic  qualities  of  “  Called 
Back”  and  the  other  authentic  books  of  Mr. 
Fargus.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  it  has  these  qualities  in  the  same  degree, 
but  the  novel  now  before  us  is  full  of  all  the 
author’s  faults  and  virtues.  It  is  melodra¬ 
matic,  full  of  movement,  well  constructed  and 
interesting  to  the  average  reader.  We  do  not 
expect  from  this  author  that  his  characters 
shall  be  much  more  than  puppets  to  carry  on 
the  machinery  of  the  plot.  Of  course  such 
novels  belong  to  a  lower  grade,  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  day,  when  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  disdain  plot  and  to  over-emphasize 
analysis,  to  find  a  writer  who  can  tell  a  story 
with  vigor,  directness,  and  dash  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  lay  bare  all  the  secret  and  subtile 
springs  of  human  motive.  Mr.  Fargus  tells  a 
story  with  a  distinct  purpose  in  view — that  of 
interesting  the  average  reader.  He  wrote  for 
a  large  public,  and  be  obtained  it.  ”  Living 
or  Dead  ”  turns  on  the  seclusion  of  an  English 
gentleman  from  the  life  and  society  of  which 
he  had  been  a  brilliant  ornament,  in  the  belief 
that  his  wife  had  betrayed  him.  He  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  world,  and  with  his  eldest  son 
lives  in  such  obscurity  that  for  years  no  one 
knows  if  he  is  living  or  dead.  The  machinery 
of  the  story  is  developed  from  experiences  of 
the  son,  who,  on  going  into  the  world  under 
another  name,  the  only  one  he  has  ever 
known,  becomes  the  intimate  friend  of  his 
own  brother,  the  devoted  admirer  and  cham¬ 
pion  of  his  own  unknown  mother.  How  he, 
in  pure  youthful  chivalry  and  friendship,  be¬ 
comes  the  deus  ex  macAina  through  whose 
efforts  bis  mother’s  fair  fame  is  restored,  and 
his  father’s  mind  cleared  of  its  horrible  belief, 
we  leave  the  reader  to  discover.  The  dramatic 
climax  of  the  book  is  the  discovery  of  the 
young  Don  Quixote  that  it  is  his  own  mother 
to  whom  be  has  brought  a  new  life  of  peace, 
love,  and  reparation.  There  is  a  pleasant  little 
love-story  running  through  it  all,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  is  preserved  to  the  last. 
What  more  does  the  general  novel-reader 
need  for  the  hours  pleasantly  beguiled,  even  if 
the  book  is  thrown  aside  never  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  again  ? 

The  two  novels  of  Count  Tolstoi,  which 
close  our  group  of  recent  publications,  are  of  a 
very  different  type,  and  are  books  to  be  read 


thoughtfully.  Count  Tolstoi  is  a  remarkable 
man — a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  an  enthusiast,  a 
character  representing  the  highest  enthusiasms 
of  Russian  life,  and  a  brilliant  writer  who, 
now  that  Tourgueneff  is  dead,  ha.s  no  rival  in 
Russian  literature.  The  recent  course  of 
Count  Tolstoi,  who  gave  up  his  entire  fortune 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  now  earns  his 
own  livelihood  by  daily  toil  as  a  shoemaker, 
sacrificing  everything  to  carry  out  his  own 
philanthropic  ideals,  has  investe  1  him  with  a 
remarkable  interest  aside  from  bis  work  as  an 
author.  But  it  is  only  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  we  have  now  to  do  with  him.  "  Peace 
and  War,”  the  continuation  of  the  first  series 
of  the  same  nzme,  is  a  study  of  the  different 
phases  of  Russian  life,  historical  and  social, 
from  1807  to  1812,  the  period  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  invasion.  The  picture  is  spread  on  a 
great  canvas,  and  includes  many  striking 
episodes,  but  the  attention  of  the  reader  flags 
at  times,  because  the  events  and  personages  are 
often  too  local  and  alien  to  his  own  sym¬ 
pathies.  But  the  writer  delineates  the  scenes 
and  characteristics  of  the  times  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigor,  and  the  student  of  Russian 
life,  especially  he  who  would  find  in  the  past 
the  routs  of  the  colossal  evils  of  to-day.  will  be 
powerfully  drawn  to  Count  Tolstoi's  revela¬ 
tions. 

”  Anna  Karenina,”  on  the  other 'hand,  is 
the  story,  told  by  a  genius  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
sight,  of  a  great  social  tragedy,  the  elements 
of  which  are  universal,  though  the  background 
is  thoroughly  Russian.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all 
social  tragedies,  the  fall  of  a  pure  and  high- 
minded  woman,  who  is  introduced  to  us  as  a 
model  of  her  sex,  a  good  wife  and  devoted 
mother,  before  the  power  of  an  illict  passion. 
The  theme  in  some  way  or  other  enters  largely 
into  most  modern  fiction.  Count  Tolstoi 
treats  the  topic  with  a  lofty  dignity  and  splen¬ 
did  purpose  which,  even  for  those  repelled 
from  the  theme,  redeems  it.  The  heroine,  her 
husband,  and  her  lover  seem  from  the  first  to 
be  the  victims  of  some  terrible  fate,  like  the 
personages  in  an  old  Greek  tragedy.  They 
are  borne  on  to  their  end  in  spite  of  all  their 
struggles.  The  misery  of  the  guilty  woman, 
happy  as  she  is  in  her  unlawful  love,  which 
finally  overthrows  the  whole  balance  of  her 
originally  strong  and  fine  nature,  and  causes 
her  to  commit  suicide,  is  painted  with  a  terri¬ 
ble  brush.  Retribution  for  broken  social 
obligations  dogs  her  slowly  but  surely,  till  the 
fateful  close,  when  she  throws  herself  under 
the  wheels  of  a  railway  train.  The  sombre 
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elements  of  the  story  are  relieved  by  some 
most  charming  and  idyllic  scenes,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  a  noble  and  upright  marriage 
life,  full  of  all  joy  and  sweetness,  is  very 
vividly  contrasted  with  the  woful  picture  of 
Anna  Karenina.  This  great  novel  could  not 
be  adequately  treated  in  less  than  a  special 
essay,  it  is  so  full  of  suggestiveness.  It  is  not 
a  book,  perhaps,  for  a  very  young  person  to 
read,  but  those  who  have  already  eaten  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
could  scarcely  find  a  book  more  compact  with 
interest  and  instruction. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
D.  Barham,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham, 
author  of  the  “  Ingoldsby  Legends.”  The  de¬ 
ceased  gentleman  was  the  author  of  a  life  of 
his  father  and  a  life  of  Theodore  Hook.  He 
died  at  Dawlish  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Several  months  .ago  it  was  announced  that 
Prince  Charles  III.  of  Monaco  had  authorized 
the  publication  of  the  archives  which  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  his  palace  there  for  six  centuries. 
M.  Gustave  Saige,  the  keeper  of  the  archives, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  classifying 
and  preparing  them  for  publication,  has  made 
fresh  discoveries  of  great  historical  interest  and 
value.  A  year  ago  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Prince  to  proceed  to  Italy  and  search  in 
the  archives  of  Genoa,  Turin,  Milan,  and  Flor¬ 
ence  fur  documents  relating  to  the  history  of 
Monaco,  and  he  found  many  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  This  year  he  was  desired  to  complete 
his  researches  by  visiting  Naples,  Venice, 
Mantua,  and  Rome,  the  result  being  that  he 
has  found  no  fewer  than  fourteen  hundred 
documents  which  throw  much  light  upon  the 
history  of  Monaco  during  the  thirteenth,  four¬ 
teenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  These  docu¬ 
ments  will  be  copied  and  included  in  the  vol¬ 
umes  containing  the  archives  preserved  in  the 
palace  at  Monaco.  The  result  will  be  that 
fresh  information  will  be  supplied  concerning 
Italian  history.  Amongst  the  noteworthy 
documents  is  a  series  of  Papal  bulls  preserved 
amongst  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  One  of 
these,  which  is  very  curious,  is  dated  1349, 
and  was  issued  by  Pope  Clement  VI.,  inviting 
Charles  I.  of  Monaco  to  join  Alfonso  XL, 
King  of  Castile,  in  a  crusade  against  the  Sar¬ 
acens  in  Spain.  We  understand  that  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  recently  made  M.  Saige  a  Council¬ 
lor  of  State,  in  recognition  of  his  special  ser¬ 
vices  as  keeper  of  the  archives. 


Mr.  W.  P.  Denton-Cardew  has  lately  ac¬ 
quired  the  originals,  or  old  parchment  dupli¬ 
cates,  of  the  depositions  and  documents  in  the 
Cenci  trial  from  the  son  of  an  old  collector  of 
curiosities.  They  are  now  under  examination 
by  the  officers  of  the  MS.  department  of  the 
British  Museum. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  will  deliver  four  lectures  on 
English  actors  at  Oxford  during  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Commemoration.  The  subjects  are  (i) 
The  Age  of  Shakspere  ;  (2)  The  Restoration 
and  Betterton  ;  (3)  Garrick  and  hts  Contem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  (4)  Kean  and  the  Kembles. 

The  English  Goethe  Society  recently  held  its 
inaugural  meeting  at  the  Westminster  Town 
Hall,  London,  when  Prof.  Max-MUller  de¬ 
livered  his  presidential  address  on  ”  Word 
Literature,  illustrated  by  newly  discovered  let¬ 
ters  from  Goethe  to  Carlyle.”  The  originals 
of  these  letters,  written  in  the  last  years  of 
Goethe's  life,  could  not  be  found  at  Carlyle’s 
death,  and  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  hopelessly 
lost :  but  Prof.  Max-MUller  had  received  the 
permission  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe  Wei¬ 
mar  to  make  use  of  the  drafts  kept  by  Goethe 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  Gotthe  Archtv  at 
Weimar.  In  these  letters,  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  published  in  the  great  critical  edition 
that  the  Goethe  Society  has  in  preparation, 
Goethe  is  found  dwelling,  to  the  last,  upon  the 
services  which  literature  renders  to  mankind 
in  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  separate 
nation  from  nation. 

The  house  in  Dumfries  in  which  Robert 
Burns  died  has  recently  been  repaired,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  dilapidated  condition.  Among 
other  alterations,  the  woodwork  of  the  bed¬ 
room  in  which  the  poet  breathed  his  last  had 
to  be  removed.  This  has  been  secured  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock,  who  proposes  to  bind  in  it  the 
facsimiles  of  the  first  edition  of  Bums's  Poems, 
which  he  is  about  to  publish,  and  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  make  cabinets  in  which  to  issue  the 
large  paper  copies  of  the  reprint. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  poems  in 
the  two  Burns  commonplace  books  which  were 
recently  sold  under  the  hammer  in  Edinburgh, 
one  for  270  guineas  and  the  other  for  310 
guineas,  did  not  contain,  as  was  presumed  to 
be  the  case,  unpublished  compositions  by 
Burns.  For  the  most  part  they  were  mere  ex¬ 
tracts  copied  by  the  poet  from  old  numbers  of 
the  Scots  Magatine  the  London  Magatine. 
The  purchasers  of  the  volumes  were,  it  seems. 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  R.  Jardine,  with  whom. 
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it  is  said,  satisfactory  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  vendors. 

Thk  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Ori¬ 
entalists  is  to  be  held  at  Vienna  from  Septem¬ 
ber  27th  to  October  2d,  1886.  The  subscrip* 
tion  will  be  seven  Austrian  florins,  and  those 
desirous  of  becoming  members  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  names  and  addresses,  and  Ori¬ 
entalists  intending  to  read  papers  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  requested  to  signify  their  intention  to 
the  committee  by  August  ist  at  the  latest. 

Following  a  suggestion  made  some  months 
ago  by  Lord  Rosebery,  it  has  been  decided  to 
found  a  Scottish  History  Society,  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  unpublished  documents  illustrating  the 
civil,  religious,  and  social  history  of  Scotland. 
Among  the  MSS.  which  it  is  proposed  to  pub¬ 
lish  may  be  mentioned  letters  of  all  dates  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  diaries  and  common¬ 
place  books  of  biographical  and  literary  inter¬ 
est,  household  books,  farm  and  estate  ac¬ 
counts,  genealogical  memoranda,  as  well  as 
presbytery  and  kirk  session  records,  parochial 
registers,  and  other  ecclesiastic  documents. 
The  president  of  the  society  is  Lord  Rosebery  ; 
the  secretary  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Law.  of  the  Signet 
Library  ;  while  the  council  includes  the  names 
of  Prof.  Mason,  as  chairman.  Dr.  Skene,  the 
historiographer  royal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dowden, 
Mr.  iEneas  Mackay,  tec.  The  annual  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  one  guinea,  for  which  each 
member  will  receive  two  volumes  of  about  320 
pages. 

The  sum  of  ;^ii50  has  been  subscribed  at 
Calcutta  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a  por¬ 
trait  of  him  in  the  town  hall,  and  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  balance  to  founding  two  prizes,  one 
conhned  to  women,  in  the  university. 

Dr.  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Leiden,  appeals  to  all  interested  in 
the  history  of  Protestantism  to  assist  him  in 
printing  a  MS.  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Peter  Bod.  It  was  oqly  two  years  ago  that 
the  first  three  volumes  of  this  MS.  were  found 
in  the  university  library  at  Leiden,  whither 
they  had  been  sent  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author 
with  a  view  to  publication  ;  the  fourth  volume 
is  in  the  university  library  of  Nagy-Enyed,  in 
Transylvania.  The  imporunce  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  fact  that  Peter  Bod  spared  no 
pains  in  consulting  all  sources  of  information 
available  to  him,  some  of  which  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  work  will  be  published  in  two 


quarto  volumes,  of  about  800  pages  each,  at 
the  price  of  30s.  The  publishers  will  be  the 
well-known  firm  of  Brill,  of  Leiden. 

Mr.  Foktescue,  the  superintendent  of  the 
reading-rooms  at  the  British  Museum,  has  just 
completed  a  subject  catalogue  of  the  new 
books  which  have  been  received  at  the  Museum 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  contents  of  this 
work,  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  order 
of  the  trustees,  are  classified  under  subject 
headings,  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  One  result  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
bring  to  light  some  hitherto  unexpected  curi¬ 
osities  of  literature  which  are  both  interesting 
and  important. 

The  International  Literary  and  Artistic  As¬ 
sociation  will  not  hold  its  next  congress  at 
Stockholm  this  year,  as  had  been  arranged, 
but  at  Geneva,  on  the  i8th  of  September.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  will  comprise  the  right 
of  property  in  “  lettres  missives  the  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  publication  and  the  relations  be- 
twe'^n  authors  and  publishers ;  the  right  of 
property  in  the  titles  of  literary  and  scientific 
productions  ;  and  the  assimilation  of  the  right 
of  translation  with  that  of  production. 

The  Swedish  novelist  Carl  Ekstrdm,  known 
under  the  pseudonym  "  Gubben  Noach"  (Old 
Noah),  died  at  Stockholm  on  the  25th  of  April. 
He  was  born  in  1836. 

Prof,  Ignazio  Guidi,  of  Rome,  has  in  the 
press  a  letter  of  Philoxenus  in  Syriac,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  unique  MS.  of  the  Vatican  Library. 
There  are  quotations  of  the  New  Testament, 
differing  from  the  text  of  the  Peshito,  and 
agreeing  with  the  so-called  Philoxenian  ver¬ 
sion,  an  edition  of  which  is  in  preparation  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Deane,  Fellow  of  Sl  John’s,  Ox¬ 
ford. 

Marshal  MacMahon  is  writing  his  me¬ 
moirs,  so  he  recently  told  a  French  interviewer, 
to  whom  he  said,  “  Yes  yes  ;  it  is  true  that  I 
am  writing  the  story  of  my  life,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  I  am  writing  it  for  a  limited  circle 
only.  I  have  grandchildren,  boys  and  girls, 
and  I  think  of  those  when  I  write  down  my  ex¬ 
periences.  I  have  no  intention  of  posing  us  a 
hero,  but  certain  actions  in  my  life  may  serve 
them  as  examples.  It  is  these  actions  of  which 
I  write.  I  tell  them,  describe  them  just  as 
they  happened,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  make 
a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  my 
young  readers.  There  are  so  many  stories 
about  myself.  You  gentlemen  of  the  press 
have  helped  to  circulate  them.  Against  pleas¬ 
ant  stories  I  have  nothing  to  say.  That  which 
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above  all  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  my  con¬ 
duct  has  always  been  regulated  by  my  con¬ 
science  ;  and  I  wish  to  show  to  my  little  ones 
that  in  cases  where  I  have  been  blamed  1  had 
to  act  as  I  did,  and  when  they  read  it  again 
after  years  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  ap¬ 
prove  of  my  action.”  “  At  what  period  do 
your  memoirs  begin  ?”  “  At  my  entrance 
into  public  life,  when  I  was  in  Africa.  I  note 
the  battles,  the  most  salient  features  of  my  life, 
and  the  sieges  at  which  I  have  been  present. 

1  give  a  full  account  of  the  taking  of  Malakofl, 
and  I  indicate  the  manner  in  which  I  acted  at 
Reichshofen.  Nor  do  I  wish  my  political  life 
to  remain  obscure,  and  I  note  the  principal 
events  in  it  as  well.”  ”  Have  you  finished 
your  memoirs  already  ?”  ”  Not  yet ;  I  have 
so  much  to  tell.  But  you  see  the  manuscript 
looks  already  quite  respectable.’/  With  this 
MacMahon  pointed  to  a  bundle  of  manuscript 
”  And  you  will  not  let  me  *  review  ’  it  for 
you  ?”  ”  No,  no,  as  I  said  before,  the  book  is 
not  for  the  public.”  ”  But  at  some  future  time 

perhaps  one  may  hope - ”  ”  No,  not  even 

after  my  death.  These  are  family  papers  ; 
historical  witnesses  which  I  hope  will  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  outsiders.” 

The  Folk-lore  Society  of  London  recently 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  o|  Antiquaries.  The  annual  report 
lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  study  and 
collection  of  folk-lore  are  now  engaging  the  at¬ 
tention  of  most  countries  in  Europe,  and  that 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  this  society, 
being  the  first  to  introduce  a  systematic  study 
of  folk-lore,  should  as  far  as  possible  work  in 
unison  and  confederation  with  similar  organi¬ 
zations  abroad,  and  should  draw  within  its 
membership  foreign  scholars  and  students. 
During  the  year  the  Council  were  asked  by  the 
Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  to 
assist  them  in  drawing  up  a  set  of  questions 
on  folk  lore  for  the  use  of  collectors  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  That  society  had  secured  the  services  of 
some  native  workers,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Post,  and  they  wished  to  be  informed  of 
the  best  means  of  employing  this  vahuble 
help.  The  Council  at  once  assented  to  the 
proposition,  and  the  result  is  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of  questions 
reported  that  a  ”  Handbook  of  the  Science  of 
Folk-lore”  should  be  issued  by  the  Society. 
Other  important  points  are  alluded  to  in  the 
report. 

It  is  said  that  an  Austrian  scholar  has  found 
in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationaie  at  Paris,  in  a 


palimpsest,  some  fragments  of  the  lost  ”  His¬ 
tories”  of  Sallust. 

Lord  Farnborough,  best  known  as  Sir  T. 
Erskine  May,  merits  a  brief  tribute  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  learning.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
author  among  those  public  servants  who  confer 
distinction  on  the  Civil  Service  by  devoting 
eminent  literary  gifts  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  in  accordance  with  their  official  duties. 
His  ”  Constitutional  History”  has  acquired 
complete  success  by  clearness  of  style,  and  by 
his  just  perception  of  the  result  he  sought  to 
attain.  Yet  the  work  is  not  the  most  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  his  mental  powers.  As  an  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  his  treatise  on  the  laws  and  usage 
of  Parliament  may  take  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  legal  literature  of  this  century.  That 
treatise  includes  every  class  of  subject,  from 
the  philosophy  and  history  of  constitutional 
law  down  to  the  complexities  of  a  ”  division,” 
and  it  is  based  on  every  species  of  authority, 
Coke  or  Elsynge,  Mr.  Speaker's  note-book,  or 
a  report  of  a  and  water  biil.  To  fuse  into 
an  acceptable  whole  such  a  varied  collection 
of  principles  and  technicalities,  based  on  such 
an  unusual  variety  of  sources,  was  an  achieve¬ 
ment  marked  'by  artistic  skill  of  a  very  high 
order  ;  and  the  universal  acceptance  accorded 
to  “  May’s  Parliamentary  Practice”  and  the 
acknowledgment  its  merits  have  received,  not 
throughout  Europe  only,  but  throughout  the 
world,  from  Canada  to  Australasia,  arise  from 
an  unconscious  recognition  of  something  more 
than  the  mere  dexterity  the  author  exhibited  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
task  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  and  which 
he  accomplished  so  successfully. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Institution,  has  appointed 
the  following  gentlemen  as  vice-presidents  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Sir 
William  Bowman,  Lord  Halsbury,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Huggins,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Mr.  Henry  Pollock  (treasurer),  and 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  (hon.  secretary). 


MISCELLANY. 

An  Interesting  Indian  Race.— In  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Ootacamund,  in  lYtc  Daily  Tel¬ 
egraph,  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  describes  the  Tuda 
people,  the  aborigines  of  the  hills  of  Ootaca¬ 
mund.  He  became  very  friendly  with  them  ; 
he  was  ”  even  invited  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  into  the  small  square  opening  which  is 
the  front  door  of  their  hut,  and  partook  of 
buffalo  milk  from  a  bamboo  pot  in  the  bosom 
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of  a  Tuda  household.”  ”  The  Tudas,  or,  as  looked.  Their  symmetry  of  form,  and  the 


they  are  more  commonly  called,  Toruvars  (a 
Tamil  term  for  ‘  herdsmen  ’),  number  looo. 
including  women  and  children,  and  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  two  classes — Paikis,  or  Teralhs, 
who  can  hold  all  sacred  offices  :  and  Katas,  or 
Tanias,  who  are  the  laymen.  The  Ttnias  are 
a  singularly  handsome  race,  tall  and  athletic, 
with  Roman  noses,  beautiful  teeth,  and  large, 
full,  expressive  eyes.  They  never  wear  any 
covering  on  the  head  ;  but  their  jet-black  hair 
is  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven 
inches,  and  forms  a  thick,  bushy  mass  of  curls 
all  round.  Their  women  retain  their  good 
looks  longer  than  the  females  of  the  low  coun¬ 
try.  and  many  of  the  girls  are  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  short  under¬ 
garment,  folded  round  the  waist,  and  fastened 
by  a  girdle.  Over  this  is  thrown  a  sort  of 
mantle,  or  toga,  which  covers  every  part  ex¬ 
cept  the  head,  legs,  and  right  arm.  The  tresses 
of  the  women  are  allowed  to  fall  in  natural  pro¬ 
fusion  over  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Their 
villages,  which  they  call  Munts  or  Martts,  are 
generally  situated  on  some  lovely  verdant 
slope,  near  the  borders  of  a  wood.  They  breed 
no  animals  save  the  buffalo,  nor  do  they  en¬ 
gage  in  agricultural  or  any  other  pursuit,  but 
wander  over  the  hills,  of  which  it  is  said  they 
are  the  aborigines,  free  and  unshackled.  In 
their  Mortis  their  dairies  forma  separate  build¬ 
ing  of  superior  size,  which  is  viewed  by  them 
as  sacred,  and  into  which  no  female  is  allowed 
to  enter.  They  have  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Truth  :  but  there  is  no  visible  representation 
within  ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  three  or  four  bells 
in  a  niche,  to  which  libations  of  milk  are 
poured  out.  They  salute  the  sun  on  its  rising, 
and  believe  that,  after  death,  the  soul  goes  to 
Om~Horr,  ‘  the  great  country,’  respecting 
which  they  do  not  attempt  to  furnish  any  de¬ 
scription.  They  have  sacred  groves,  called 
Teriris,  and  to  these  herds  of  buffaloes  are  at¬ 
tached,  whose  milk  is  allotted  entirely  to  the 
calves  ;  and  the  priests  of  these  groves  are 
called  Pdl-dl,  from  Tamil  words  signifying 
‘  milkmen.'  They  are  honest,  brave,  inoffen¬ 
sive,  and  contented  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  indolent,  and  do  not  esteem  chastity 
a  virtue.  Their  dwellings  more  resemble  the 
dens  of  beasts  than  the  abodes  of  men.  A 
door  about  two  feet  high,  and  so  narrow  as  al¬ 
most  to  forbid  ingress,  lead  to  a  dark,  dirty 
chamber,  where  a  whole  family  may  be  found 
huddled  together.  Yet,  even  here,  in  spite  of 
their  rude  dress  and  not  over-cleanly  habits, 
the  beauty  of  their  maidens  cannot  be  over¬ 


tender  and  delicate  expression  of  their  features, 
enable  them  to  stand  a  comparison  with  the 
paler  beauties  of  the  West.”  Among  the  more 
singular  of  their  customs  is  the  sacrince  of 
buffaloes  at  funerals,  attended  with  a  strange 
sort  of  game.  “  These  animals,  which  are  of 
a  prodigious  size,  and  far  larger  and  wilder 
than  the  buffaloes  of  the  plain,  are  driven  into 
an  enclosed  area  by  a  party  of  young  men 
armed  with  huge  clubs,  who  join  hands  and 
dance  a  sort  of  circular  dance  among  them. 
They  then,  with  shouts  and  blows,  excite  the 
fury  of  the  herd,  and  at  a  given  signal  two 
athletic  youths  throw  themselves  upon  a 
buffalo,  and,  grasping  the  cartilage  of  the  nos¬ 
trils  with  one  hand,  hang  on  to  the  neck  with 
the  other.  Two  or  three  more  rush  to  their 
aid,  while  ojhers  strike  the  animal  with  their 
clubs,  and  goad  him  on  to  fury.  After  a  time, 
when  the  buffalo  is  nearly  exhausted,  they 
fasten  a  bell  to  its  neck  and  let  it  go.  In  this 
way  they  overpower  the  herd  in  succession, 
and  then  resume  their  dance,  which  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  feast.  The  next  day  a  similar 
scene  takes  place  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the 
buffaloes  are  dragged  by  the  sheer  force  of  six 
or  eight  men  up  to  a  mantle  containing  the 
relics  of  the  deceased,  and  there  slain  with  a 
single  blow  from  a  small  axe.  In  the  desper¬ 
ate  struggles  of  the  infuriated  animals  to 
escape,  the  Tudas  are  often  severely  wounded  ; 
but  the  courage  and  strength  they  display  is 
very  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  for 
those  who  have  first  attacked  an  animal  not  to 
receive  assistance.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Tudas  ;  but 
as  yet  no  certain  traces  of  their  past  history 
have  been  discovered.  Their  language  is  quite 
isolated,  the  sounds  of  it  are  deeply  pectoral, 
and  it  seems  to  have  no  affinity  either  with 
Sanskrit  or  with  any  other  language  of  the 
East.  They  live  the  wildest  life  imaginable, 
in  the  loveliest  recesses  of  the  Kunda  and  Doda- 
betta  peaks  ;  enjoying  an  air  without  parallel 
for  purity,  and  almost  unbroken  sunshine  and 
solitude.  They  are  destined,  however,  to  dis¬ 
appear  before  the  civilization  which  has  in¬ 
vaded  their  breezy  summits,  and  curtailed  the 
grazing  grounds  of  the  buffaloes.” 

Curious  Effect  of  Arctic  Cold. — A  per¬ 
son  who  has  never  been  in  the  polar  regions 
can  probably  have  no  idea  of  what  cold  really 
is  ;  but  by  reading  the  terrible  experiences  of 
Arctic  travellers  in  that  icy  region  some  notion 
can  be  formed  of  the  extreme  cold  that  pre- 
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vails  there.  When  we  have  the  temperature  to-do.  Instead  of  sentimentalising,  waiting 
down  to  zero  out-of-doors  we  think  it  bitterly  for  poor-law  reform,  or  talking  of  improvi- 
cold,  and  if  our  houses  were  not  as  warm  as,  dence,  it  behooves  us  all  to  bestir  ourselves  in 
at  least,  60  deg.  above  zero,  we  should  begin  the  sphere  in  which  we  live.  However  mag- 
to  talk  of  freezing  to  death.  Think,  then,  of  nihcent  the  palace  in  which  we  may  chance  to 
living  where  the  thermometer  goes  down  to  dwell,  we  may  be  sure  to  find  the  crowded 
35  deg.  below  zero  in  the  house  in  spite  of  the  poor-house  at  no  great  distance.  Missions 
stove.  Of  course  in  such  a  case  the  fur  gar-  and  house-to-house  visitations  bring  much  dis- 
ments  are  piled  on  until  a  man  looks  like  a  tress  to  light ;  but  the  continuous  efforts  of  in¬ 
great  bundle  of  skins.  Dr.  Moss,  of  the  Eng-  dividuals  are  needed.  We  thank  God  that  they 
lish  polar  expedition  of  1875  ^i^d  1876,  among  are  being  made,  and  that  Christian  charity  is 
other  odd  things,  tells  of  the  effect  of  cold  on  a  increasing  in  the  land;  but  so  is  poverty, 
wax  candle  which  he  burned  there.  The  tern-  None  know  so  well  as  the  clergy,  ministers, 
perature  was  35  deg.  below  zero,  and  the  doc-  and  city  missionaries,  how  impossible  it  is  to 
tor  must  have  been  considerably  discouraged  reach  it  all,  or  even  to  discover  much  that  lies 
when,  upon  looking  at  his  candle,  he  discovered  at  our  very  doors.  While  one  high-born  dame 
that  the  flame  had  all  it  could  do  to  keep  warm,  is  going  forth  to  her  social  duties  or  her  pleas- 
It  was  so  cold  that  the  flame  could  not  melt  all  ures,  another,  as  well-born  as  she,  hides  from 
the  wax  of  the  candle,  but  was  forced  to  eat  its  view,  or  paces  the  streets  in  a  hopeless  search 
way  down  the  candle,  leaving  a  sort  of  skeleton  for  occupation  in  her  immediate  neighborhood  ; 
of  the  candle  standing.  There  was  heat  enough,  for  how  to  find  work  is  a  problem  the  reduced 
however,  to  melt  oddly  shaped  holes  in  the  gentlewoman — or,  indeed,  gentleman — cannot 
thin  walls  of  wax,  and  the  result  was  a  beauti-  solve.  We  have  known  them  walk  about  till 
ful  lace-like  cylinder  of  white,  with  a  tongue  they  are  faint  with  hunger  and  weariness  in 
of  yellow  flame  burning  inside  it,  and  sending  the  vain  quest,  ending  the  day  in  the  bitter 
out  into  the  darkness  many  streaks  of  light,  conviction  that  monopolies,  competition,  and 
This  is  not  only  a  curious  effect  of  extreme  an  ever-increasing  population  render  it  impos- 
cold,  but  it  shows  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  sible  for  the  timid  seeker  to  find  a  livelihood, 
find  anything  like  warmth  in  a  place  where  even  An  indomitable  will  and  mental  courage  will, 
fire  itself  almost  gets  cold.  The  wonder  is  that  perhaps,  succeed,  but  the  irresolute  and  weak 
any  man  can  have  the  courage  to  willingly  re-  must  fail. — Quiver. 
turn  to  such  a  bitter  region  after  having  once 

got  safely  away  from  it,  and  yet  the  truth  is  A  Horrified  Cat.— A  correspondent  writes 
that  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  so  strong  in  some  to  Nature  “  Last  week,  in  connection  with 
men  that  it  is  the  very  hardship  and  danger  the  study  of  Carnivora,  I  obtained  a  cat  from 
which  attract  them.  an  acquaintance  at  a  distance,  and  carefully 

dissected  it  in  a  room  above  our  stable.  When 
Shy  Poverty. — Wepaintpicturesof "  Chat-  I  had  finished,  the  cat  was,  as  may  be  sup- 
terton,  the  marvellous  boy  but  instead  of  posed,  hardly  to  be  recognized.  I  cleaned  the 
dreaming  over  his  untimely  end,  we  should  scalpels,  placed  them  in  the  case,  and  took  them 
sublimise  it  by  striving  to  avert  similar  calami-  to  the  house.  No  sooner  had  I  put  them  down 
ties.  On  all  sides  round  about  us,  men,  than  I  observed  our  own  cat  go  and  sniff  all 
women,  youths,  and  maidens — children  even  around  the  case  with  a  peculiar  look  of  intense 
— are  passing  away  for  lack  of  friends  and  wonder.  I  took  the  instruments  away,  and 
means  to  make  existence  possible.  “Alone  in  thought  no  mure  about  it;  but  a  short  time 
London,"  “  Lost  in  London,"  have  been  the  after  I  returned  to  the  remains  of  the  dissected 
titles  of  books,  the  writers  of  which  have  sought  cat  in  order  to  prepare  the  skeleton,  when  I 
to  show  tlie  realities  of  solitude  in  a  city  ;  yet  saw  our  cat  standing  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
how  few  really  know  that  tens  of  thousands  foot  from  the  dissection,  and  presenting  an  ap- 
may  be  found  in  lonely  chambers,  in  the  pearance  of  most  helpless  terror.  She  was 
streets,  in  the  parks,  under  the  railway  arches,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  such  a  con- 
on  the  doorstep,  in  the  cold  corners  of  the  dition  of  evident  horror  that  my  presence  had 
bridges,  sometimes,  alas  !  in  the  impassive  no  effect  upon  her.  After  some  moments  she 
water,  who  are  too  proud  or  too  shy  to  beg,  or  noticed  me,  and  then  darted  away  with  a  scared 
who  have  been  tempted  to  sin  by  poverty  !  look  such  as  1  have  never  before  seen.  She 
The  numbers  of  such  are  appalling  ;  still  they  did  not  return  to  the  house  that  day — a  thing 
are  outnumbered  by  the  prosperous  and  well*  quite  unusual ;  but  on  the  next  day  she  returned 
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and  entered  the  house  with  a  fearful  caution, 
as  though  realizing  the  probability  that  she  her¬ 
self  might  become  a  victim  to  science,  and  her 
whole  conduct  has  changed.  This  suggests  that 
the  country  custom  of  using  dead  birds,  weasels, 
etc.,  as  a  scare  to  the  like  is  not  entirely  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  others  have  noticed  similar  efiecu.” 

A  Personal  Reminiscence  of  W.  E.  Fors¬ 
ter. — It  was  atfryston  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  the 
seat  of  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  that  I  first  met 
the  eminent  statesman  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
slight  personal  sketch.  He  was  staying  there 
with  his  wife,  when,  one  wild  and  windy  night, 
I  arrived  to  join  a  pleasant  party  of  guests. 
Through  some  mistake,  I  had  gone  to  the 
wrong  railway  station,  thus  missing  the  car¬ 
riage  which  had  been  sent  elsewhere  to  meet 
me  ;  and  on  alighting  from  the  train  I  found 
myself,  late  in  the  evening,  on  a  forlorn  and 
desolate  roadside,  with  neither  inn  nor  hostelry 
near,  and  no  kind  of  conveyance  procurable 
for  love  or  money.  So  I  had  to  shoulder  my 
portmanteau,  and  walk  on  in  the  darkness 
toward  the  hall,  some  miles  distant.  After 
divers  adventures,  with  which  I  need  not  weary 
the  reader,  I  at  last  gained  the  gates  of  the 
park,  and,  still  laden  with  my  portmanteau, 
struggled  in  to  the  hall  door — much  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  my  host,  who  had  given  me  up 
for  the  night.  I  dined  alone,  and  after  dinner 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  greet  me  was  Mr.  Forster,  who 
had  already  been  made  acquainted  with  my  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  was  ready  with  many  a  rough, 
good-humored  joke  at  ray  expense.  A  tall, 
unwieldy  form,  a  craggy  face  and  brow,  deep- 
set,  piercing  eyes,  and  a  deep,  not  too  musical, 
voice,  were  the  peculiarities  which  first  struck 
me  in  the  man  who  stood  squaring  his  shoul¬ 
ders  on  the  hearthrug,  and  talking  to  me  like 
an  old  friend.  Had  I  not  known  him  well  by 
reputation,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  some 
yeoman  farmer  or  stalwart  herdsman  of  the 
dales.  I  found,  somewhat  to  my  astonishment, 
that  he  knew  me  in  connection  with  certain 
journalistic  work  which  I  had  done,  of  no  im¬ 
portance  in  itself,  but  which  had  attracted  his 
attention  as  a  politician.  Before  the  night  was 
out  we  talked  on  many  themes — or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  that  he  talked  and  I  listened, 
eager  to  catch  the  living  utterance  of  a  man 
whom  I  had  long  reverenced  for  his  simplicity 
of  life,  his  independence,  and  his  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  charity.  What  struck  me  at  once  was  his 
utter  freedom  from  affectation,  his  bluff,  un¬ 


compromising  honesty,  and  his  grim  sense  of 
humor.  Although  I  was  so  many  years  his 
junior,  and  a  mere  cipher  in  a  world  where  he 
was  a  leading  figure,  he  spoke  to  me  as  some 
simple  and  unknown  farmer,  with  strong  opin¬ 
ions  of  his  own  but  with  becoming  modesty, 
might  speak  to  a  chance  visitor  who  was  in 
every  respect  his  equal.  A  man  so  eminent, 
and  yet  so  modest,  was  a  novelty  to  one  who 
had  lived  his  life  among  pretentious  reputa¬ 
tions.  My  wonder  grew  greater  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  my  own  early  literary  life,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  pathetic  episode  of  the  life  and 
early  death  of  the  young  Scottish  poet,  David 
Gray.  A  new  pleasure  awaited  me  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  Mrs.  Forster,  a  lady  who  had 
a  double  title  to  respect  in  my  eyes,  as  the 
daughter  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  as  the  sister 
of  Arnold  the  poet.  The  next  day  Mr.  Forster 
and  1,  accompanied  by  Lord  Houghton  and 
other  gentlemen,  rambled  through  the  park 
and  over  the  home  farm.  I  wish  I  could  more 
clearly  remember  our  conversation  that  day, 
which  confirmed  me  in  my  admiration  for  my 
new  acquaintance.  One  point,  however,  recurs 
to  me  with  extreme  vividness.  We  had  talked 
a  great  deal  about  Auguste  Comte  and  Positiv¬ 
ism,  and  Mr.  Forster,  while  informing  me  that 
he  knew  Comte  only  through  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau’s  translation,  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  little  or  no  facility  in  reading  modern 
languages.  “  I  would  give  half  I  know,”  he 
said  emphatically,  "  if  I  could  read  French  and 
German  without  difficulty,  and  converse  in 
them  fluently,”  adding  his  opinion  that  these 
two  tongues  should  form  a  leading  part  of 
every  man's  education.  In  this,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  he  was  completely  without  false  pre¬ 
tence— never  assuming  a  knowledge  which  he 
did  not  possess,  and  curiously  categorical  in 
criticising  the  knowledge  of  other  persons.  All 
that  he  did  know,  and  it  was  much,  he  knew 
thoroughly  and  completely  ;  where  his  knowl¬ 
edge  was  the  least  vague,  he  eagerly  confessed 
it  and  sought  information.  From  Comte  and 
Positivism,  we  naturally  passed  to  religion  in 
general  ;  when  I  found,  as  I  had  expected,  that 
this  rough-hewn  and  simple-minded  man,  a 
dalesman  in  appearance  and  in  speech,  had  a 
dalesman’s  simple  faith  in  the  eternal  verities 
which  sham  philosophy  has  sought  in  vain  to 
destroy.  1  was  not  the  least  astonished,  after¬ 
ward,  to  find  his  statesmanship  leaning  sym¬ 
pathetically,  much  to  the  horror  of  extreme 
Radicals,  in  the  direction  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  remembered  in  this  connection 
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that  strangely  pathetic  exclamation  of  his  chron¬ 
icled  by  Harriet  Martineau — I  would  rather 
be  damned  than  annihilated  !”  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  he  did  not  err,  in  differing  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  let  it  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  man  who  saw  no  cure  for  Irish 
discontent,  but  sharp,  swift,  and  unshrinking 
justice,  was  the  man  who,  more  than  most,  was 
capable  of  sympathy  with  the  Irish  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  who  had  proved,  by  practical  self- 
sacrifice,  his  deep  interest  in  the  Irish  nation. 
Mr.  Forster,  though  he  was  the  very  soul  of 
human  kindness,  though  he  would  have  parted 
with  his  last  shilling  to  assist  the  suffering, 
was  not  a  sentimentalist.  He  had  the  keen, 
penetrating  vision  of  a  man  of  the  world,  of  a 
man  of  the  people.  In  Lincoln’s  place  he 
would  have  played  Lincoln's  part ;  firm  and 
unyielding  to  the  end  in  the  cause  of  duty, 
though  tender  throughout  the  cause  of  sorrow. 
His  heroic  nature  rebelled  at  the  infamies  done 
in  the  name  of  Irish  nationality.  He  was  uken 
from  his  post  at  the  very  lyoment  when  he  was 
most  needed  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  what 
followed.  The  keynote  to  Mr.  Forster’s  char¬ 
acter  was,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  its  deep 
and  constitutional  natural  piety.  In  every 
conversation  we  had  together  this  note  ever 
sounded  uppermost ;  and  whether  the  subject 
of  discussion  was  politics,  or  philosophy,  or 
general  literature,  he  always  spoke  as  one  with 
a  yeoman’s  faith  in  practical  religion.  In  all 
the  great  questions  which  modern  scientific 
speculation  has  opened  up  for  us  he  took  a  con¬ 
stant  interest.  Books  attracted  him  chiefly 
where  they  touched  on  the  great  mysterious 
issues  of  human  life  and  death.  Thus,  though 
he  was  the  most  practical  of  politicians,  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  last  one  who  breathed  an  at¬ 
mosphere  far  removed  from  that  of  *'  angry 
politics  never  at  rest.”  Gentle,  sane,  and 
wise,  he  looked  to  a  Light  higher  than  the  light 
of  human  intellect  to  guide  all  bis  thoughts, 
and  to  sanction  all  his  acts  ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  Light  shone  upon  him  when,  a  few 
days  ago,  he  was  gathered  to  his  rest,  honored 
by  men  of  all  parties  save  one  only,  and  leav. 
ing  behind  him,  in  thi  world  he  brightened, 
troops  of  known  and  unknown  friends. — Robert 
BuckaHan,  in  Pall  Mall  Gatet/e. 

A  Visit  to  M.  Pasteur’s  Laboratory. — I 
arrived  at  M.  Pasteui’s  laboratory  in  the  Rue 
d’Ulm  some  twenty  minutes  before  the  hour 
at  which  Dr.  Grancher,  the  surgeon  who  actu¬ 
ally  performs  the  inoculations,  was  expected  to 
attend,  and  my  friend  availed  himself  of  the 


interval  to  obtain  the  most  recent  information 
from  M.  Pasteur,  who  also  kindly  sanctioned 
our  visiting  the  rabbits  which  had  been  inocu¬ 
lated,  and  were  in  the  various  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  These  were  in  a  well-lighted  cellar. 
Those  which  had  just  been  inoculated  appeared 
quite  lively  and  well,  while  others  were  in  more 
advanced  stages,  and  two  were  actually  dead 
from  rabies  or  la  rage,  as  it  is  called  in  France. 
M.  Pasteur  has  now  done  away  with  all  the 
complications  which  attended  his  former 
methods.  All  the  rabbits  are  inoculated  with 
the  strongest  virus,  and  the  variations  in  the 
strength  of  the  virus  used  for  inoculating  the 
patients  are  obtained  in  the  following  way  : 
The  spinal  cords  are  extracted  from  the  dead 
animals,  and  suspended  in  glass  bottles,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  a  chemical  preparation  is  put 
to  prevent  the  gathering  of  damp.  It  is  found 
that  the  longer  the  spinal  marrow  is  exposed  to 
the  air  the  weaker  the  virus  becomes.  It  is,  I 
believe,  kept  for  periods  varying  from  one  to 
ten  days,  and  is  used  as  follows  :  The  vaccine 
matter  which  has  been  kept  ten  days  and  is 
weakest  is  used  to  inoculate  the  patients  on  the 
first  occasion.  That  which  has  been  kept  nine 
days  is  used  on  the  second  occasion  of  vacci¬ 
nating,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  patient  who  is 
inoculated  for  the  tenth ^time  has  been  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  strongest  possible  virus — viz., 
that  which  has  been  kept  but  one  day.  On  Dr. 
Grancher’s  arrival  I  was  introduced  to  him, 
and  he  very  courteously  invited  me  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  during  the  inoculation  of  the  patients. 
These  had  by  this  time  gathered  in  the  ante¬ 
room  and  courtyard  to  the  number  of  over 
seventy.  They  represented  many  nationalities 
— Arabs,  Germans,  English,  Swiss,  Russians, 
etc.  M.  Pasteur  took  his  position  at  the  door 
of  the  surgery,  and  called  in  the  patients,  speak¬ 
ing  to  them  and  giving  them  such  directions  as 
he  deemed  necessary.  The  vaccine  virus 
(which  as  actually  administered  is  largely 
diluted  with  bouillon  or  soup)  stood  in  a  glass 
on  the  table.  Two  syringes  were  used,  these 
being  alternately  filled  by  an  assistant,  while 
Dr.  Grancher  actually  injected  the  virus. 
The  patients  who  had  never  been  inoculated 
before  were  taken  first.  Amongst  them  was 
an  old  woman  who  could  not  have  been  less 
than  eighty-five  or  ninety,  and  two  or  three 
children.  The  injection  was  made  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hypodermic  syringe  on  the  abdomen,  five 
injections  being  made  on  five  successive  days 
on  one  side,  and  then  five  others  on  the  five 
following  days  on  the  other  side.  With  the 
exception  of  the  smallest  child,  who  said  “  Oh  ” 
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when  the  operation  was  performed,  no  one  of  childlike  playfulness.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
the  patients  seemed  to  sutter  any  inconvenience  Thackeray  kept  a  few  terms  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
or  pain  from  the  operation,  and,  indeed,  so  lege,  Cambridge.  He  did  not  stay  to  graduate, 
little  does  the  injection  injure  the  skin  that  the  Then  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  art.  When  he 
marks  of  former  injections  were  hardly  per-  came  of  age  there  was  a  little  fortune  for  him 
ceptible  in  any  case.  The  business  was  quickly  of  five  hundred  a  year.  It  was  soon  lost, 
got  through,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  most  of  chiefly  by  newspaper  speculation.  He  felt 
the  patients  seemed  very  grateful  to  M.  Pas-  that  he  was  not  born  to  succeed  as  a  painter, 
teur,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  and  was  drawn,  as  he  had  been  even  when  a 
an  ordinary  hypodermic  injection  as  used  in  school-boy,  to  the  use  of  the  pen.  His  nose 
this  country.  I  cannot  close  this  article  with-  had  been  broken  in  a  school  fight  at  the  Char- 
out  expressing  my  sense  of  the  debt  of  gratitide  terhouse.  .Michael  Angelo,  too,  had  his  nose 
which  humanity  owes  to  M.  Pasteur  for  his  broken.  But  Thackeray  was  not  to  be  a  Michael 
persevering  study  of  this  dire  disease  and  its  Angelo  ;  hedubted  himself  playfully  “  Michael 
treatment.  I  hardly  think  that  justice  has  been  Angelo  Titmarsh.”  In  1837  and  1838  he  was 
done  to  him  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  to  see  writing  in  Fraser' t  Magatine  “  The  Great  Hog- 
a  large  accession  to  the  list  of  subscribers  to  garty  Diamond,”  and  in  the  year  1837  he  mar- 
the  Pasteur  Institutes  from  amongst  my  fellow-  ried.  After  the  birth  of  three  daughters,  of 
countrymen.  The  fund  has  already  reached  whom  one  died  in  childhood,  there  came  into 
half  a  million  of  francs,  or  £20,000,  but  to  that  Thackeray’slife  an  abiding  sorrow.  His  wife’s 
sum  this  country  has  contributed  but  little.  I  mind  failed.  He  worked  on,  all  sensitive  ten- 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  contribu-  demess  within,  and  half  afraid  of  the  unchild- 
tion  of  England  alone  to  the  development  of  so  like  people  against  whom  he  asserted  himself 
great  a  discovery  should  equal  the  entire  by  making  them  the  victims  of  his  frolicsome 
amount  already  raised.  There  can  be  no  burlesque  or  satire.  Not  long  after  the  estab- 
doubt  that  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  lishment  of  Punch,  in  1841,  Thackeray  found 
best  method  of  availing  ourselves  of  M.  Pas-  in  that  paper  a  playground  for  his  wit.  But 
teur’s’ discovery  is  by  sending  our  patients  to  there  was  no  full  recognition  of  his  genius  until 
be  treated  by  him,  and  with  that  object  in  view  the  appearance  of  ”  Vanity  Fair,”  when  he  was 
I  would  suggest  that  a  Pasteur  Fund  should  be  thiity-six  years  old.  In  the  next,  and  last, 
opened  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  one  half  volume  of  this  ”  Library”  I  hope  to  give 
of  each  subscription  being  given  to  the  Pasteur  “Vanity  Fair”  its  place  among  the  larger 
Institute,  and  the  other  half  being  administered  works  of  English  Literature,  which  will  be  there 
here  by  a  committee  or  trustees  appointed  to  described,  with  quoted  illustrations  of  their 
arrange  for  the  transit  of  poor  patients  from  worth.  “  Pendennis,”  another  novel,  fol- 
this  country  to  Paris. — Mr.  Alex.  Comyns,  lowed,  and  while  this  was  being  wtitten, 
B.A.,  LL.B.  Thackeray  had  an  illness  which  left  him  sub¬ 

ject  to  painful  spasmodic  attacks.  There  was 
Thackeray’s  Career. — Thackeray  was  the  suffering  enough  in  mind  and  body  to  bring 
son  of  an  Indian  Civil  servant,  and  his  grand-  the  gray  hairs  before  their  time,  but  there  re¬ 
fathers  were  Indian  Civil  servants,  both  on  the  mained  the  childlike  heart,  with  the  sympa- 
father’s  and  the  mother’s  side.  He  was  born  thetic  insight  of  the  man  of  genius,  the  ready 
at  Calcutta,  in  July,  1811,  and  was  thus  but  one  play  of  humor,  and  the  sociable  yet  sensitive 
year  older  than  Charles  Dickens.  When  he  nature  more  itself  with  three  or  four  friends 
was  five  years  old  be  lost  his  father,  and  his  than  with  thirty.  By  his  lectures  on  "  The 
mother  married  again  while  he  was  a  boy.  English  Humorists ’’and  "  The  Four  Georges,’’ 
From  India,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  in  England  and  America,  Thackeray  secured 
was  brought  to  London  as  a  child,  and  sent  lasting  provision  for  his  family.  He  had 
for  education  to  the  Charterhouse.  He  was  added  to  his  first  novels,  “  The  Newcomes,” 
gentle  and  sensitive,  with  a  quick  sense  of  fun,  "  Esmond,”  and  “  The  Virginians,”  before 
then  as  in  after  years.  He  carried  into  man-  the  Comkill  Magatine  was  established  under 
hood— as  part  of  the  strength  of  manhood —  his  editorship.  That  was  in  1859.  He  with- 

more  of  the  charm  of  a  child’s  nature  than  drew  from  the  editorship  in  April,  1862,  but 

men  usually  keep  unspoilt  by  the  experience  of  continued  to  contribute.  In  1863  all  English 
life.  Pains  of  life  'only  added  to  his  kindliness.  Christmas  Days  were  saddened  by  the  news 

Much  of  his  lighter  comic  writing  has  its  that,  on  the  day  before,  Thackeray  had  died 

charm  in  a  rare  union  of  mature  wit  with  a  suddenly. — Library  of  English  Literature. 
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is  elegantly  prepared,  and  forms,  when  dissolved  in  uater,  an  alkaline 
saline  draught,  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Pleasant  to  the 
taste,  readily  taken  by  the  smallest  child  or  delicate  invalid,  prompt  yet 
safe  in  action,  it  will  immediately  relieve  and  speedily  cure  all  difficulties 
arising  from  disordered  stomach  or  impaired  digestion.  It  should  be  found 
in  every  family  and  carried  by  every  traveler. 

J^emand  the  Genuine  Tarrant’s  Selt:^er  Aperient  and  take  no 
substitute. 

Manufacturkd  only  by 


TARRANT  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 


BILIOUSNESS. 

SICK-HEADACHE. 


CONSTIPATION. 

DYSPEPSIA. 


Tarrant's  Effervescent  Settzer  Aperient 
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Freb  Brbvn’s 


WILiLi  Cure  Cramp  and 
Colic. 

Wllala  relieve  flatulence 
&om  over  eating. 

WILiLi  serve  better  than 
mustard  in  a  foot 
bath. 

Used  on  flannel  instead 
of  a  nflustard  Plaster^ 

WILL  redden  the  shin; 

WILL  NOT  blister. 
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The  Fuel  or  the  Future.— A  New  York 
artiit  has  produced  a  limple  design  for  heat¬ 
ing  entirely  by  gas  at  a  merely  nominal  ex¬ 
pense,  basing  it  on  the  well-known  fact  that 
gas  throws  off  no  appreciable  amount  of  smoke, 

soot  or  dirt.  The  inventor  fills  a  brazier 

% 

with  pieces  of  colored  glass,  and  places  sev¬ 
eral  jets  of  gas  beneath.  The  glass  soon  be¬ 
comes  heated  sufficiently  to  thoroughly  warm 
a  room  30  feet  by  10  feet  in  size.  The  inven¬ 
tion  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  chimneys, 
since  there  is  no  smoke  ;  but  ventilation  will 
have  to  be  provided.  The  heat  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  simply  regulating  the  flow  of 
gas.  The  colored  glass  gives  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fire ;  there  are  black  pieces  to  repre¬ 
sent  coal,  red  pieces  for  flames,  yellow¬ 
ish-white  glass  for  white  heat,  blue  glass 
for  blue  flames,  and  hues  for  all  the  re¬ 
maining  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Invention 
already  is  displacing  the  present  fuels  for  fur¬ 
naces  and  cooking  ranges,  and  glass  is  doing 
away  with  delay  and  such  disagreeable  objects 
as  ashes,  kindling  woods,  etc.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  house  of  thejnearlfuture  will  have 
no  fireplace,  steam-pipes,  chimneys,  or  flues, 
and  wood,  coal,  oil,  and  other  forms  of  fuel  will 
disappear  in  factories  and  workshops. — Itvn. 

A  Large  Poplar. — In  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  at  Dijon  there  is  a  poplar  of  colossal  di¬ 
mensions  (species  not  stated)  to  which  Mr.  Joly 
devotes  a  ante  in  the  Journal  de  la  SoddU  Nati- 
omalt  (f  HorHcuUurt.  The  height  of  this  tree  is 
130  feet.  Its  circumference  near  the  earth  is 
46  feet,  and,  at  16  feet  above  the  earth,  3i  feet, 
its  bulk  is  now  1,590  cubic  feet,  but  six  years 
ago,  before  the  fall  of  one  of  the  large  branches, 
it  was  1,940.  From  some  historic  researches 
made  by  Dr.  Lavelle,  and  a  comparison  with 
trees  of  the  same  species  in  the  vicinity,  it  has 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  this  poplar  is 
at  least  500  years  old.  Unfortunately,  it  is  now 
completely  hollow  up  to  the  point  whence  the 
large  branches  spring.  All  the  dead  portions 
have  been  removed,  and  the  interior  has  been 
filled  in  to  preserve  the  tree. 


Isthmus  of  Corinth  Canal. — Lloyd’s 
agent  at  Athens,  writing  on  February  18  on 
this  subject,  states  that  he  has  obtained  the 
following  information  respecting  the  canal : 
According  to  the  last  authorization  obtained 
from  the  Greek  Government,  the  width  of-  the 
canal  on  the  surface  of  the  water  will  be  23 
metres,  and  of  the  two  entrances  50  to  60 
metres.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about 
1,000  workmen  employed.  The  sea  penetrates 
now,  with  the  depth  of  5  metres,  up  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  500  metres  from  each  side  of  the 
isthmus.  The  depth  of  the  canal  will  be  8 
metres.  Of  the  12,000,000  cubic  metres  of 
earth  which  are  calculated  as  the  quantity  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  canal,  two  and  a  half  millions 
have  been  got  out  up  to  the  present  time. 
From  the  way  the  work  is  carried  on  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  will  uke  five  years  to  complete 
it 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Willow. — The 
willow  is  now  being  largely  cultivated  in 
America  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  willow 
switches,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  are  from 
4  feet  to  7  feet  long,  and  are  cut  and  gathered 
into  bunches  like  sheaves  of  wheat.  In  the 
stripping  building  they  are  steeped  in  water, 
and  the  bark  at  the  larger  end  loosened  for  a 
couple  of  inches  by  machinery.  One  by  one 
the  switches  are  placed  in  the  mechanical 
stripper,  and  with  a  pair  of  pliers  are  pulled 
through  with  a  sudden  jerk.*  They  are  then 
wiped  off  with  woollen  cloth,  bundled  and  laid 
away  to  dry.  All  the  leaves  and  bark  are 
dried  and  baled,  when  they  command  a  price  of 
35  cents  a  pound.  There  are  at  present  400,- 
000  willows  growing  on  a  fhrm  in  Georgia, 
and  80,000  additional  slips  have  recently  been 
set  out.  The  entire  Itv/e  is  to  be  eventually 
covered  with  them,  when  sixty  acrbs  will  be 
devoted  to  this  single  crop.  The  average 
yield  is  a  ton  to  the  acre.  When  dried  the 
willows  command  $200  per  ton,  and  find 
a  ready  market. 
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A  Great  Irrigation  Scheme. — San  Fran- 
ciaco  advices  state  that  a  company  is  being 
formed  in  that  city  with  a  view  of  carrying 
out  one  of  the  most  important  irrigation  and 
transportation  schemes  ever  projected  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  which  will  solve  the  question  of 
transportation  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley,  and  open  up  nearly  half  a  million  more 
acres  of  land  which  are  now  under  water,  and 
half  a  million  more  which,  for  want  of  water, 
}ire  now  little  more  than  a  desert.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  permanently  lower  Tulare  Lake  to  15 
feet  below  its  present  level,  which  will  reclaim 
375,000  acres,  including  swamp  land,  all  now 
under  water,  or  subject  to  frequent  overflow. 
This  is  to  be  effected  by  a  canal  of  an  average 
depth  of  12  feet,  which  is  to  extend  from 
Tulare  Lake  to  a  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin 
River  at  the  head  of  navigation,  distance  about 
40  miles  north  from  the  lake.  The  level  of  the 
river  at  the  proposed  junction  is  48  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  affords  a  sufficient 
fall.  An  additional  outlet  is  also  offered  by 
a  projected  irrigation  on  the  western  side, 
which  is  to  take  water  from  the  canal  for  the 
irrigation  of  over  400,000  acres  of  valley 
lands,  which  will  thus  be  vastly  increased  in  | 
value.  It  is  expected  by  the  discharge  of  i 
water  into  the  upper  river  to  so  improve  navi-  1 
gation  as  to  utilize  it  for  heavy  freights.  The 
estimate  is  that,  owing  to  the  slope  of  land 
and  the  favorable  character  of  the  soil,  the 
work  can  be  done  in  two  years,  at  a  cost  of 
only  $i,ooo,ooa 

Working  Guns  by  Electricity. — The 
question  of  training  and  working  heavy  guns 
by  means  of  electrical  motors  has  for  some 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  War  Office 
authorities,  who  have  carried  out  a  series  of 
experiments.  The  system  of  employing  small 
motors,  actuated  by  a  dynamo  machine  driven 
by  a  steam  engine  placed  under  cover  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  position,  -will  probably  be  adopted  in 
preference  to  the  present  plan  of  transmit¬ 
ting  the  motive  power  by  means  of  shafting. 
It  is  understood  that  the  guns  of  the  Spithead 
forts  are  to  be  immediately  fitted  with  the  new 
elecrical  training  gear. 

Electricity  for  Cutting  Coal.— An ' 
American  paper  mentions  the  fact  that  "  Elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  emplo3red  to  cut  coal  in  some 
of  the  mines  in  Illinois,  because  it  would  not 
hold  mass  meetings  and  strike  for  higher 


wages.”  The  cutting  is  described  as  done  by 
a  chisel  at  the  end  of  a  steel  bar,  fastened  to  a 
piston  of  soft  iron  in  the  middle  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  coil  of  insulated  wire,  and  the  desired  recip¬ 
rocating  motion  is  given  to  the  rod  by  revers¬ 
ing  the  current  in  the  coils. 
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Face  to  Faee.  A  Story.  i2mo,  396  pages.  New 
York  :  Ckas.  Scribner't  Sons.  Price,  $1.25. 

Household  Remedies.  Bv  F.  L.  Oswald, 
M.D.  t2mo,  230  pages.  New  York:  Fowler 
b-  Wells.  Price,  |i.5a  4 

Eugfnie  Grandet.  (Honors  De  Balzac’s 
Novels.)  i2mo,  284  pages.  Boston:  Roberts 
Bros.  Price,  $1.50 

Marion’s  Fmitk.kt  By  Capt.  Chas.  King, 
U.S.A.  i2mo,  446  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B. 
LippineoU  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Court  Royal.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  i2mo. 
417  pages.  Philadelphia :  y.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  l^ice,  75  cents. 

Daisies  of  Verse.  By  Mrs.  S.  L.  Oberholt- 
ZER.  i6mo,  152  pages.  Philadelphia:  J.B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 


These  eng'nivings  are  besatifallj  engniTed  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Eclbctic  Magazine  daring  past  jears.  The/  embrace  correct  portraUe  of  <ner 
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of  the  past  and  present  cental/.  Oar  list  inclades  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Wariiors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  foUowlDg,'Belected  from  our  list,  will  kIts  some  idea  of  their  scc^  and  rariety.': 

POETBAITS. 


KISG  WILLIAM. 
FHEHERICK  THE  OBEAT. 
VICTOR  EMANVEL. 
GEORGE  RASCROFT. 

WM.  H.  PRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWRIIIO. 
CHARLOTTE  BROITTM. 
JOHir  RVSKIJr. 
THACKERAY. 

HICK  EES. 

HA  WTHOREE. 

TEESTSOE. 

f^OEGEELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPEECER. 
JOHE  STUART  MILL. 
GLABSTOEE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTOEIO  AND  IDEAL. 

EAPOLEOE  IE  PRISOff. 

WM.  PEEE*a  TREATY. 
COEGRESS  OF  VIEEEA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUEKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AEB  FRIEEDS, 
IRVIEG  AED  FBI  EE  ns. 
MOZART  AT  VIEEEA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AEB  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEE  CATHABIEE. 
RAPHAEL.  ^ 

FLOREETIER  POETS. 
BEATRICE  BE  CEECI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRB. 
FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIEB  MAE»S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOzlt  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
We.fnmish  neat  cloth  easea  or  ^raolloe,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


PRICES. 


Eagravliigs,  10  cents  each,  or  |7<50  per  100. 
6  EagTSTingi, 

12  Engravings, 


to  60 
1  00 


Portfolios,  .  .  .  . 

Portfolio  and  15  Engravings, 

“  “  25  “ 

«  “  50  “ 


-  each,  $0  60 

•  •  1  50 

•  -  2  25 

-  •  -  4  00 


We  wili  make  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  reqnlred,  or  the  pnrohaser  can  select  for 
hlmiwlf. 

Send  poetare  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound 
volume  for  centre-tid>Ie. 


Catalofpm  tuUfree  to  any  addrme,  or  eatalogyu  and  oamplo  enpreetnp  SMf  on  roeApt  of  U  eenU. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 


It 


■1. 


Eclectic  Magatine  AdverUeer. 


A  A  kinV  ^  ***  dollan 

I.AnlllW  for»  retail  box.  by  expreat,  of  the 
Uf^l  «  U  I  beat  Candiea  in  the  world,  pat  op  in 
handaome  boxea.  All  atrictly  pare,  bnitable  for  prea- 
enta.  Try  it  once.  Addreaa 

C  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner, 

79'  Mmdifn  Street,  Ckiemgo. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


face,  hands,  feet, 

and  all  thelrlmperfeetlona.tDclDdlnrT^ 
clal DoTclopnieot. baperfluoot  Hair,  Birth 
Marka.Molea.  Waru,Moih.FrecklFa.Red 
Noae,  Acne,  Bik  Heada, Scare.  Pitting  and 
*'  ^  /  >rT  their  treatmeut.  I»r.  Jehe  H.Weadbary. 
■7 1.  Paari  at.,  AUAIT,  lUT.  Eafb'd  1810.  Send  10c.  for  book. 


Bend  for  ni’d  Cirouler. 


).  k  B.  LAMB, 

59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


Chureb  Fereitare. 

Embroidery. 

Baimero. 


1  A  A  bCBAP-BOOK  PICTCBES,  lOc.  IM  Tnmtftr 
A  vU  Pteturu.  lOc.  40  Oem  Chromm.  20e.  Or  Ou 
lot  for  24c.  H.  K.  Slattom,  Montpelier.  Vt. 


ImrALZD  BscuirnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  . 


'Q  Inatant  relief.  Final  care  In  10  dart  and 
iO.  never  retama.  Ho  purge,  no  tafve,  no 
r.  Bnfferera  will  leem  of  a  almme  remedr.  Free, 
log  C.  J.  MA8UN,  18  Naaaau  Street,  N.  Y. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  eaatly  cured. 
Hew  Method.  On.  J.  C.  Hopp. 
MAX,  JefferBon.WlacoMlB. 


Send  atamp  for  onr  new  pamphlet,  *'  A  few  words  aboat 


WATERBURY  WATCH. 

Waterbary  Watch  to  aeod 
hla  addreaa  on  poatal  card  for  valoable  Ininrmation. 

J.  H.  W.  MARRIOTT,  Raltlmorc,  Md. 


SHORTHAND 


BITS  or  ISTSRrST  TO  BSGISSERS  IN  BOSINNSS. 
Adams  A  Co.,  718  Main  Street,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 


Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Number*,  303,  404,  332. 
357,  170,  and  hit  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 

FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


JOSEPH  I^ILIOTTS 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  sabjects  of  these  besutifol  engmyingn,  which  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILE,**  Representing  a  village  scliool.  From  Goldamith’s  Deserted  Village. 

**  THE  IF (companion  to  above).  “Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 

conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.” 

MARO  UERITE.  From  Bertrand’s  beautiful  painting. 

OPHELIA  (companion  to  above).  From  Bertrand’s  painting.  ^ 

LOVE'S  CONFESSIOy,  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  W EDDINO  DA  Y  (companion  to  above^.  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

THE  EO  YPTIAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON,  From  the  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY.  A  beantiful  group  of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraus’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

The  above  engravinga  (aixe,  to  frame,  13  x  10  inches),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
Pkamino,  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.85. 

Address  CO., 

23  Bond  Sfreef,  New  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 


THE 


Aiem  Siitaarten  mil  Friiaiy  Teacber. 


A  mAGAzme 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PARENTS  OF  TO  UNO 

CHILDREN 


IN  uaamiog  the  publication  and  management  of  the  Amkrican  KiNDEBOARTEit  Maoazike, 
whidt  has  been  iaened  for  the  past  eight  jears  by  Miss  Emily  M.  Coe,  of  this  city,  changes 
will  be  made  whicii  will  greatly  enlarge  its  scope  and  field  of  nsefulness.  Aa  the  name  of  the 
Magazine  implies,  it  is  especially  devoted  to  Kindergarten  methods  of  teaching ;  but  it  will  be 
more  general  than  this,  and  will  consider  the  interests  not  only  of  Kindergartners,  but  of 
Primary  Teachers  and  Parents  who  have  the  care  and  training  of  young  children. 

Well-known  educators  and  writers  on  educational  topics  will  contribute  to  its  pages,  and 
all  phases  of  important  questions  relating  to  child  culture  will  be  discussed. 

Kindergarten  teaching  in  schools  of  this  class,  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the  use  of 
material,  etc.,  will  be  considered  carefully. 

Primary  teaching  will  be  discussed,  especially  the  changes  demanded  by  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten  work  in  the  public  schools  as  at 
present  organized. 

Mothers  will  find  more  of  value  and  importance  to  them  in  this  Magazine  than  in  any 
other  publication  now  issued.  It  will  be  especially  helpful  to  mothers  who  cannot  place  their 
little  children  in  Kindergartens.  The  unanswered  question  with  many  mothers  is,  “  What  can 
I  do  to  beet  promote  the  interest  of  my  little  child?”  In  the  mother’s  department  this  whole 
matter  will  be  discussed  by  the  mothers  themselves.  In  "  The  Mothers  in  Council  *’  they  will  be 
helpful  to  each  other.  There  will  be  talks  with  mothers  on  the  questions  in  which  they  are 
vitally  interested.  Articles  of  general  interest  will  be  published,  furnishing  the  reader  with 
a  fund  of  information  in  such  a  practical  form  that  it  can  be  conveyed  to  the  little  ones  in  their 
charge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  comprehended  and  understood. 

The  Magazine  will  contain  82  pages,  handsomely  printed,  published  monthly  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June,  inclusive,  of  each  year,  at  $1.00  per  annum.  Single  numbers,  10  cents.  Lib¬ 
eral  terms  made  to  clubs  and  with  canvassing  agents.  Send  10  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

Address  all  orders  to 

% 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

753  Broadway,  New  York. 

Let  every  Mother  and  Teacher  who  reads  the  Eelectie  send  10  cents  for  the  first  number. 
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EcUetic  Magazine  Advertxeer^ 


-  f{  (yf  lCM 


(  cO^n/r/c 


I  PE40TUBD  wm  **  Tu  MBW  DKPABTCmB.”  I  SttTDRD  8raLLUIO-BoOK  AHO  Coit-Book. 

“THE  T»EW  DEPARTURE” 

IS  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

No  need  of  n  Teacher.  8diool  brought  home. 

If  jou  want  to  learn  to  write  well  and  correctly,  use  “The  New  Departure.** 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  spell  CORRECTLY  and  purctuate  properly,  use  “The  New 
Departure.’* 

If  JOU  want  to  learn  the  art  of  English  Orammar,  use  “The  New  Departure.** 

“  The  economical,  direct,  natwal  v)ay  of  learning  to  epdl  i$  to  write  wordt  until  we  can 
write  them  automatically.  We  get  the  thought  through  tM  form,  and  not  through  the  word. 
Pronouncing  wordeie  not  learning  them." — Col.  F.W.  Parker,  Author  of  the"  Quincy  Method." 

“  If  the  tubjeet  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  right  form,  any  pupil  of  ordinary 
capacity  will  eurmount  hit  tueeeeiive  difflcuUiet  with  but  little^ aieittance.’' — Herbert  t^PENCER. 

**  With  thit  tyttem  the  learner  acquiret  in  a  ihort  time,  and  with  eate,  the  moit  necettary 
parte  of  m  good  education." 

**  The  New  Depeirture**  ahould  be  in  every  Houeeholel. 

EVEBT  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wantt  and  needt  tome  education. 

“  The  New  Departure  '*  ^  ^  ^  addreu  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

JKOKIM'X'S  WA.TVTEI>  IPT  EVERY  MTA.TE. 

Addrau  £.  R.  PELTON  k  CO.,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Edtctxc  Mciganfxt  Adv0rti$»r. 


THE  FORUM 


THE  NEW  MAGAZINE 


This  publication  will  address  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent 
people. 

It  will  discuss  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — 
in  morals,  in  education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  will  be  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and 
counting-room  influence,  and  will  endeavor  to  be  impartial. 

It  will  be  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader 
to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  will  employ  the  best-kn9wn  essayists,  and  will  also  in¬ 
vite  to  its  pages  men  and  women  connected  with  important  business 
and  social  interests,  who  have  special  opportunities  for  information. 


WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAT  OF  IT. 

*'  lU  paper*  are  of  mnch  Tariety,  and  their  treatment  is  masterly  in  the  eztrem*.”— Arfhufitim,  Ntw  EoMn, 
Oomm. 

“  It  I*  attractlT*  in  Its  appearance  and  inriting  in  its  content*,  and  ha*  eridently  come  to 
N.  r.  CUr 

"  It  i*  bright,  able  and  eniartaining,  and  will  be  a  big  sddition  to  oar  magaxine  Uteratare.”— Dcrffp  Examiner, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

“  It  I*  a  lire,  energetic,  independent  magaslne,  that  occnple*  itself  with  the  practical  issnee  of  the  hoar.” — 
Ersning  Tra*sUer,  Boston. 

“  It  displays  no  sign  of  groping  after  snccess,  bat  adjasts  Its  aim  at  once  with  the  certainty  of  a  reteraa 
marksman.  —^ome/MtmoI,  N.  Y.  CUg. 

**  Its  articles  are  from  the  rery  best  essayists  In  this  country,  on  living  topics,  short,  direct,  clear  and  to  the 
polnt.”-ZM/p  Times,  B^falo,  N.T. 

“  It  is  very  attractir^both  In  form  and  contents,  and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  periodical  literatnre  of 
the  continent."—  Wssk,  Toronto,  Canada. 

**  It  steps  fnll-fledged  into  the  modem  field  of  the  periodical.  It  discnsees  topics  of  living  interest,  and  in  a 
way  to  command  interest.*’— TVmm,  Chicago,  lU. 


Published  Monthly.  Price,  $5.00  a  Year 


COMBINATION  RATES. 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  ECLECTIC  MACAZIHB . 

THE  FORUM  nnd  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . 

THE  FORUM  nnd  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE . . 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY . 

THEjFORUM  and  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY . 

THE  FOHUM  and  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW . 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW . 

THE  FORUM  and  THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW . . 


THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO..  97  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Eclectic  Magatxne  Advertieer. 


mm  * 


POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


Conducted  by 

E.L&W.J. 

YOUMANS. 


^HE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH- 
O  LY  for  1886  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the 
most  valuable  thought  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  spe¬ 
cialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  sci¬ 
entific  ideas  in  this  country. 


TERMSt 

$5.00  per  Annum;  Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 
/,  3,  end  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


ScUctie  MagaavM  Adv0rtu«r, 
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POCKET  MANUAL 


WRITERS'  AND  TRAVELLERS' 

Ready  Befereice  Boot  for  Erery-day  Use. 

**Th0  Pith  of  rnanj  Tolumes.** 

"  ▲  Complete  Bdaoetion  for  60  oenU.'* 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 


MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 


CONTENTS. 

rAoi 

Brnonymii .  5 

Forei^  Word*  and  Phraae* . .  98 

Doin«*Uc  and  Foreign  Foetal  Rate* .  114 

Stamp  Duties,  Marks  and  Rale*  of  Pnnctaatlon.116,  116 
Mark*  of  Accent,  Simple  Rules  for  Spelling....  118,  119 

Capital*,  when  and  how  used .  190 

Hint*  for  Letter-writing .  191 

Title*  used  in  United  States .  129 

Abbreviations  in  Common  Use .  194 

Legal  Holidavs  in  various  States .  199 

Perpetual  Calendar .  136 

Distanceiiof  ('hlef  American  Cities  from  New  York.  139 

Value  of  Foreign  Cuius  in  U.  8.  money . 133,  184 

Interest  Tables . . .  1S6 

Uur  National  Territory— when  and  how  acquired. ..  136 

Our  Republican  Ouvemment— details  .  1^ 

First  Century  of  National  Growth  and  Progress....  143 
State  Elections,  and  Meetings  of  their  Legulainres.  149 

Popnlation  of  State*  and  Tanitorie* .  ISO 

Distance*  (Fom  Washington  to  various  parts  of  tha 

•world,  and  How  Money  grows  at  Interest . 151 

Grand  Divisions  of  the  World .  159 

Distinct  Race*  of  Mankind .  158 

Iniand  Sens  of  the  World  (Sise  and  Depth).. . . .  154 

Length  of  principal  Rivers,  and  Area  of  Oceuis.154,  156 

Historical  Chart  of  the  United  State* . 155 

Great  Assembly  Rooms  in  tha  Old  World  and  New.  156 

Cost  of  the  Civil  War .  158 

Health  Maxims . 161 

How  to  Read  Human  Nature .  169 

Capacity  of  Boxes .  179 

Weight  and  Stature  of  Man  at  different  Ages .  178 

Chart  of  Parliamentary  Procedure .  174 

Valne  and  Weights  of  Woods . 176 

Rates  of  Mortality .  177 

A  Woman's  Chances  of  Marriage .  178 

Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States . 179 

Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims. .  179 

Concise  Business  Rules .  180 

Church  Calendar .  181 

DigeMibillty  of  Foods .  189 

I'rincipal  Countries  of  the  World . 184 

Avera^  VeloclUee  of  Bodies .  186 

Business  La'ws  In  Brief .  186 

Onr  Deportment,  or  Social  Etiquette . 187 

Latwuage  of  Flowers .  909 

Inngnage  of  Precious  Stones .  910 

Weights  sod  Measures . 913 


Price,  in  Cloth  Binding,  50  cents ; 
Fine  Binding,  $1. 

gent,  postpaid,  on  roeeipt  of  price.  Address 

E.  R.  FELTON, 

B6  BOND  STaBBT,  NEW  TOBK., 


EDWIN  LANIESTEB,  M.D,  FJ15, 

And  written  by  Distingnished  Members  of  the  Roysi 
College  of  Pbysicisns  end  Snrgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  tbia  book  pronounce  it 
the  beat  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  aueb  emi¬ 
nent  Fbysiciana  aa  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  bis  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
tbls  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  arUcles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL« 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  srticles 
on  sll  those  ACCIDENTS  that  arc  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drugs,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thonsand  Titles. 


B77  IT  AS  AK  QTTESTlfElTT. 

A  will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors'  bUU. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $4  t  in 
beep,  $6 ;  in  half  mssia,  $5.50. 

Sold  only  by  subscription,  bat  where  there  is 
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HORSESMAN. 

Their  {dependence 

and  {duties. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A., 

Author  of  “Hornet  without  Hamde,”  Xte. 

'Wltb  Illustrations.  8to.  Extra  Clotb.  #3.50. 


*'  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  naturalist  of  no  mean  attainments,  is  qualified  to  throw  much  interesting  and 
valuable  light  on  the  care  of  horses.  For  army  officers,  farmers,  indeed,  for  all  who  own  a  horse  or 
have  to  look  after  one,  this  book  will  be  an  excellent  and  scientific  guide.  The  elucidation  of  the  sub* 
jects  treated  is  so  clear,  the  physiology  of  the  horse  is  so  accurately  described,  and  the  economic  feed¬ 
ing,  care,  and  management  of  the  animal  are  so  well  stated,  that  the  book  would  interest  almost  any 
reader.  The  author  has  combined  with  his  dwn  large  store  of  information  on  the  subject  he  takes  up 
the  mature  opinions  of  many  eminent  experts  on  horse  hygiene.” — New  York  Herald. 

"  Certainly  he  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  about  the  horse  and  his  proper  care  that 
have  ever  been  issued  from  the  press,  for  it  makes  very  explicit  statements  concerning  conditions  that 
most  books  of  its  class  fail  to  treat  with  anything  approaching  fulness,  while  it  antagonizes  in  the  most 
direct  and  positive  manner  common  practices  of  the  stableman  and  blacksmith.  Some  idea  of  the 
scope  and  method  of  Mr.  Wood's  book  and  of  his  manner  of  handling  his  sut^ect  may  be  gained 
when  we  say  that  eleven  of  bis  seventeen  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  foot  of  the  horse,  its  construction, 
its  proper  usage,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Wood  not  only  finds  plenty  to  say  about  horses’  feet  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  but  says  it  veir  entertainingly ;  indeed,  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one  for  its  entertaining  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  only  full  of  information  and  important  suggestions,  but  it  is  most  charmingly  written." 
— Philadelphia  Evenimp  Telegraph. 

“  Is  another  of  those  attractive  and  edifying  books,  of  which  their  author,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
has  written  so  many.  This  volume  deals  with  almost  every  asi>ect  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  horse  and  his  master,  and  is  not  a  mere  contribution  to  the  literature  of  natural  history.  The 
anatomy  of  the  animal,  the  hoofs  and  their  diseases,  his  shoeing,  the  question  of  bits,  blinkers,  and 
reins,  bis  lungs,  hb  endurance,  hb  diseases,  are  all  treated  in  that  interesting  and  practical  manner  that 
characterizes  the  author's  writings.  There  are  many  anecdotes  given  in  exemplification  of  the  theories 
set  forth  in  the  volume,  and  many  illustrations  to  assist  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.  The 
work  b  one  that  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  one  interested  in  the  treatment  of  horses.  It 
will  prove  as  useful  to  these  as  it  will  be  instructive  and  entertaining  to  those  who  only  read  for  amuse¬ 
ment.” — Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gatette. 

“  The  author  of  thb  readable  and  instructive  volume  b  a  well-known  and  pleasing  writer  on  natu¬ 
ral  history  subjects,  but  the  field  he  covers  in  this  work  b  almost  an  entirely  new  one.  The  main  idea 
of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  bring  in  a  forcible  way  before  the  owners  and  admirers  of  the  noble 
animal  the  ills  and  miseries  resulting  from  imperfect  shoeing,  the  use  of  the  check-rein,  and  the  ques¬ 
tionable  practices  of  clipping,  docking,  and  pricking.  The  student  and  lover  of  the  horse  will  find 
the  volume  a  valuable  one.” — Chicago  Evening  youmal. 

“  His  works  are  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but  they  can  always  be  relied  on  as  strictly  cor¬ 
rect,  even  in  the  minutest  particular.  The  book  b  well  written,  always  to  the  point,  and  contains  no 
needless  anatomical  detaib.  In  it  are  many  items  of  value  to  every  owner  of  a  good  horse.” — Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

"  He  tells  what  a  horse  is,  how  to  train  and  use  it.  He  describes  the  animal  anatomically  with 
special  reference  to  the  capacity  for  use  and  the  dangers  of  abuse  thereby  demonstrated.  It  is  a  first- 
class  work  on  the  horse,  b  fully  illustrated,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  one  of  those 
useful  animals.” — Baltimore  Evening  News. 

*'  In  thb  book  the  horse  b  not  treated  of  from  the  stand-point  of  a  veterinary  doctor,  a  stock-raiser, 
or  a  jockey,  but  simply  from  that  of  an  enthusiastic  and  dbinterested  lover  of  the  equine  race,  who 
wishes  to  induce  the  public  to  correct  certain  prevalent  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  hb  fovorites.  In 
spite  of  hb  lively  warmth  of  manner  in  these  tilts  against  universal  custom,  his  arguments  are  so  well 
grounded  on  undeniable  Csct,  so  rational  and  convincing,  that  they  must  app>eal  to  every  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  horses.  The  exceptional  beauty  of  the  paper,  type,  and  plates  deserves  a  passing 
mention.” — MUwassiee  Sesstisul.  _ -  ^  - _ 


Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 


E.  R.  PELTON,.25  Bond  St.,  Kew  York. 


LA  BELLE  FOUNTAINS.  I 

One  of  the  mort  plcaaiasMturml  objects  in  Amorice  U  the  j 
■pring  of  water,  dear  as  crystal,  and  so  large  and  constant 
as  to  merit  the  title  "  La  Belle  Fountain,”  which  gires  its 

*  name  to  Bellefonte,  Pennsylrania.  In  all  seasons,  however 
j  turbid  may  he  the  waters  flowing  in  the  streams  elsewhere, 

!  that  sent  out  hy  this  fountain  is  always  pure  and  transparent, 

'  and  alwaysof  about thirty-«ightdegroesorteni|)eratuie.  The 

favorite  resort  of  visitors  and  citizens  is  to  the  head  of  the 
spring,  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  where,  peering  down* 
ward  through  the  depths  of  the  crystals  they  see  an  unceas¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  sandy  bed  through  which  the  water 
rises,  filtered  free  from  all  Impurities.  That  sight  is  one  full 
i  of  suggestions  to  the  thoughtfril,  and  It  forms  a  picture  for 
thu  memory  always  pleasant  to  revert  to. 

I  Each  one  who  reads  this  may  recall  some  other  picture  of 
'  a  spring  among  hills  which  at  ono  time  or  another  afforded 
i  not  only  cooling  refreslimeut,  but  pleasant  thoughts.  But 
i  every  ono  may  not  have  considered  that  within  the  body  In 
which  lie  dwells  there  is  a  fountain,  in  which  the  stream 
'  is  not  clear  as  crystal,  but  scarlet  in  color,  and  of  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  sixty  degrees  higher  than  tho  water  of  the  spring 
;  with  which  his  Iblrst  was  cooled.  ...  In  every  moment  of 
I  life  this  fountain  flowa  An  irregular  flow  would  be  accom- 
;  paiiied  liy  discomfort  and  disease,  and  a  ceasing  of  the  fluw 
I  would  be  an  end  to  life.  Therefore,  this  fountain  with 
stream  of  scarlet  is  a  much  aoore  iutere-ting  subject  fur 
thought  than  even  “  La  Belle  Fountain”  of  Bellefonte. 

This  scarlet  fountain,  thu  heart.  Is  the  starting  point  of 
!  the  life.  Into  it  the  stream  which  it  sends  out  returns,  alter 
making  the  entire  circuit  of  the  body, on  its  way  adding 
.  new  material  to  every  particle  of  tissue  over  which  it  ]iasscs 
anil  taking  up  and  carrying  away  with  it  every  particle  of 
^  worn-out t issue,  tu  the  lungs  where  the  str>;am  is  purified — 

I  we  miglit  say  filtered,  by  constaut  contact  with  a  current  of 
iocoming  and  outgoing  air.  And  right  here  is  an  especially 
I  interesting  series  of  thoughts  in  reference  tu  this  wonderful 
point  of  contact  between  the  current  diverted  from  the  at- 
moepliere  without  and  that  of  tho  iife-biood  within.  One  of 
'  tlieae  is  tho  wonderful  extent  of  the  fiue  network-like  air- 
'  cells  over  which  thu  hlooil  is  outspread,  ext^oeding  in  area 
the  entiru  exterior  surface  of  the  body.  Another  is  in  refer- 
!  ence  to  the  striking  change  in  tho  color  of  (he  stream  on  its 

•  entranee  into  and  its  exit  from  the  lungs.  From  a  deep 
I  bluish-purple  it  is  transformed  to  a  bright  scarlet.  The  quiet 
i  ill  which  this  overflowing  fountain  works  In  its  hidden 

chambers  is  another  of  these  thoughta 

Wonderful  as  is  the  human  meclianism,  from  various  causes 
it  oecasitiually  gets  out  of  rc|sur  aud  the  current  of  tho  life- 
lilood  flow.s  irregularly.  Through  the  ages  tlie  problem  of 
bow  to  cause  tho  current  to  flow  regularly  again  and  restore 
loot  vitality  has  been  almost  as  difficult  t»  solve  as  it  would 
bo  to  answer  the  question  (were  it  ever  to  arise)  how  to  cause 
La  Belle  Fountain  to  again  send  out  clear  a  sters  should  the 
stream  ever  liegin  tocomofurth  fouiaud  turbid.  Thatcould 
only  be  accomplished  alter  long-oontinued  and  great  efforts 
iu  tlie  bases  of  theadjacent  mountains. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  method  of  treatment  to  restore 
the  bislily  powers  which  had  been  for  nearly  a  century  a 
'  suliject  of  discussion  was  entered  upon  and  found  exceed- 
;  liigly  offoctive.  Acting  uism  Nature's  own  suggestion,  this 
:  effort  was  to  give  sid  to  tho  lungs  in  their  work  of  trans- 
i  formation  of  the  blood.  The  method  was  by  inhalation,  and 
i  the  means  used  were  the  elements  of  the  atmuephero  re¬ 
adjusted.  The  proportion  of  tho  oxygen  was  largely 
,  increased  and  of  the  dilutants  diminished,  aud  tho  new 
mixture  was  named  “Compound  Oxygen.” 

A  few  examples  of  what  patients  have  to  report  of  results 
.  will  be  interesting  to  every  one ; 

■  M  r.  Oeorge  White,  a  gentleman  of  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
i  living  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  writes,  under  date  of  March 
10, 1886,  a  letter  which  is  an  example  of  many  showing  the 
benefit  received  by  the  aged ; 

I  “At  seventy-five  I  was  completely  broken  down,  after  five 
vears  of  trying  labor  aud  care  nursing  a  sick  wife.  After 
iwr  death  my  condition  was  such  that  my  friends  thought 
,  that  1  would  speedily  follow  her.  My  powers  of  locomotion 
i  were  very  gr^ly  impaired,  aud  ettnaultation  with  several 


disti::^ilslied  physicians  brought  me  no  hfs^-of  r.  , 

they  each  and  all  declared  that  nothing  eotild  deae  for  i 
me.  1  then  concluded  that  I  would  call  on  you  for  advice, 
ami  you  rather  discouraged  mo  and  odviib-d  me  to  : -  ad  up 
and  think  over  the  matter  before  deeiiiiiig  to  take  oar'treat- 
ment.  1  decided  to  try  the  Compound  Uxygea,  took  it  i 
faithfullv,  and.  as  a  result,  was  reMored  to  better  general  j 
iiealtb  than  I  nad  known  for  years,  and  I  have  been  able  to  i 
walk,  with  the  asslstauce  of  a  cane,  wherever  I  wanted  to  j 

f'o.  Furthermore,  while  never,  when  in  good  health,  weigh- 
ng  much  more  than  18b  pounds,  1  was  very  much  reduced 
in  flesh  when  I  liegan  your  treatment;  and  note,  cUthevijh  I 
am  aimoH  eightp-ttro  wears  qf  agt,  1  weigh  IJO  pstmds,  which  ■. 
is  mors  than  1  ercr  welghad  before  in  mg  (ife,  ana  I  have  ahiuut  '■ 
Ihe  vivacity  of  mg  youthful  dnyi.  I  am  a  marvel  to  all  of  my  i 
friends,  and  am  well  satisfieil  that /euev  Me  sseeis  years’ e»-  j 
ientitm  qf  mg  l(fs  to  your  Comiiound  Oxygen.” 

For  the  young  it  has  proved  equally  a  blessing,  as  tf  ill  be 
seen  from  the  very  interesting  voluntary  testimonial  of  Mr. 

J.  E.  Chapin,  of  No.  414  Quince  atreet,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  ’ 
dated  September  29, 1883 ; 

“About  four  years  ago  my  ton,  about  ten  years  okl,  hail 
suffered  a  relapse  after  an  attack  of  gastric  dlfflculty  that 
seriously  reduceil  his  strength,  so  tiist  we  were  somewhat 
alarmed  for  his  general  bealtii,  os  there  had  always  been  a 
tendency  to  take  cold  “on  sliglit  provocation,”  when  an  in¬ 
termittent  fever  set  in  that  seemra  to  defy  our  efforts.  We 
liegan  using  ‘  Compound  Oxygen,’  and  were  surprised  as 
well  as  gratified  with  the  rapid  improvement  that  followed. 
Within  three  weeks  all  signs  of  the  oM  troubles  had  left  '■ 
the  boy.  His  appetite  improved,  he  gaincil  flesh,  and  was  , 
ireU  again.  On  several  occasions  we  fouml  that  a  return  to  ; 
*  Compound  Oxygen  ’  checked  any  new  attack  of  cough  or 
\  brunenitis,  and  him  up  ! 

I  “My  wife  also  has  hM  occasion  to  try  the  'Compound  , 
Ox  vgen’  for  chills  and  coughs,  to  which  she  lias  lieen  suidect, 

I  and  never  hat  failed  to  get  relief,  followed  by  cure  with  re- 
I  peated  applications. 

I  “In  fact,  all  of  us  have  found  licnefit  in  the  use  of  your  in-  : 
haler  in  caa<-s  of  colds,  cough.s,  night-sweating,  debility,  etc.,  - 
though  I  cannot  say  we  bad  a  case  ef  chronic  disease  to  j 
treat.  But  we  value  tho  ‘Home  Treatment’  highly  as  a  ' 
certain  relief  in  all  cases  of  catarrhal  or  bronchial  trouble  or 
nervousness,  and  have  no  hesitation  iu  recommending  its  : 
use  tu  any  who  require  a  healing  tonic.” 

That  the  dreadful  scourge  of  childhood,  diphtheria,  can  bo  ’ 
conquered,  is  shown  by  thoexpcr/encoof  Mrs.  M.  J.  French,  ; 
of  Ludiuglon,  Mlcfalgau,  who  will  reply  to  inquiries. 

I  That  disease  in  tho  heart  itsa’f  yields  to  the  treatment  is 
j  well  shown  by  what  Ilev.  L.  II.  Morey,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  | 
says,  in  a  letter  dated  Octolxir  12, 1885 : 

I  “  I  think  it  must  be  a  year  or  more  since  I  purchased  a Cem- 
I  pound  Oxygen  Home  Treatment,  and  used  It  up.  I  am  cunli-  ' 
dent  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good  in  throat  and  heart  troubles; 


!  the  fluttering  and  pain  frequently  experienced  in  the  heart,  . 
i  have  nut  tuuened  me  fur  luuntba  IdidnotthinkofCompouiHl  i 
Oxygen  for  that  trouble,  but  used  it  for  throat  catarrh.  The  i 
distressing  heart  trouble  has  certainly  left  me.”  In  a  letter  ' 
dated  October  30,  he  adds:  “With  the  exception  of  a  cold,  • 
contracted  since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  am  in  perfect  health.  | 
What  gratifies  me  most  is  my  complete  deliverance  from  | 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  from  frequent  and  dis-  | 
tressing  fluttering  or  palpitation  of  tlie  heart,  from  which  1 
suffereil  fur  years;  it  used  to  trouble  me  so  that  1  could  not  i 
sleep  on  my  leftside;  and  frequently  I  would  start  up  in  i 
bed,  and  have  to  sit  up  till  the  sensation  had  pasaed ;  the  I 
sensation  was  usually  accompanied  by  (kintnesa  Now  I 
sleep  on  either  side,  and  have  not  for  months,  had  a  return 
of  either  the  pain  or  the  fluttering.  I  used  the  Compound 
Oxygen  for  possible  help  tu  lungs,  throat,  and  catarrh,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter.  I  believe  the  Compound  <  ixygen  to  he  a 
nerve  and  lirain  restorer ;  at  least,  I  work  professionally  with  : 
surprising  and  unwonted  freedom  from  exhaustion.” 

Hts.  Starkey  A  Palen,  of  1329  Arch  street,  Pbiladeipbis, 

I  ore  the  physicians  who  have  succeeded  in  this  line  of  prac¬ 
tice,  and  they  have  cnrotled  on  their  books  t  he  names  of  over 
twenty  thousand  patients,  some  of  whom  have  made  uso  of  : 
I  the  Treatment  at  the  Philadelphia  oflioes,  but  the  great  mo-  ! 
I  jority  have  been  reachisl  at  their  homes  by  the  aid  of  the  cx-  ; 
I  press  companies.  AH  the  States  andTerritorics  in  the  I'nited  ; 
States,  aud  many  foreign  countries,  are  represented  in  tho  ’ 
list  of  names.  Reports  of  results  written  hy  these  patieats 
indicate  clearly  that  very  many  diseases  yield  to  the  power  of  ^ 
thistreatment.  Its  wide  range  ofpower  can  only  bo  measured 
by  those  who  will  go  over  the  records.  Part  of  tliese  are  | 
printed  by  penuisslon  in  a  brochure  of  nearly  two  hun-  '■ 
'  dred  pages,  freely  mailed  to  all  applicants.  Monographs  are  ^ 
also  publisbeil  on  various  forms  of  disease  which  have  yielded  { 
to  its  Influence,  and  once  each  quarter  the  statements  made 
by  patients,  with  permission  to  publish,  are  printed  in  a  little  | 
:  paper  named  “  Hkalth  and  Live.”  Any  port  or  all  of  this  ; 
!  literature  may  be  had  by  any  une  auttciently  intereetod  in  I 
,  the  subjeot  to  write  for  it.  I 


1 


*'  Mama!  Don’t  forget  to  put  in  the  Edenia  and  Rhenish  Cologne.  You  know  we  cant 
get  along  without  them." 

“Well,  give  me  the  Edenia;  I  want  the  Rhenish  Cologne  in  the  hand-bag  to  use  on  the  way  “ 

LUIOBORQ’S  PERFUME,  EOEHU.  LUIDBORR’S  RHEIISH  C0L06IL 

If  you  cannot  obtain  above  in  vour  vicinity  tend  vour  name  and  addreat  for  Price  List  to  the 
maaufacturers,  TOIiMG,  LAUD  A  COrFIM,  S4  Barclay  Street,  Mew  York. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PASIB,  187S. 

BAK£R*S 


Like  all  our  elioeolatea,  ki  pre. 
pared  vrtth  the  greateet  care,  and 
cooalata  of  a  eaperlor  quality  of 
coeoa  and  angar,  flavo^  with 
pure  vanilla  be^  Served  aa  a 
diiak,  or  eaten  dry  aa  eoafee- 
ttoaery.  It  la  a  deltctooa  arUete, 
and  la  highly  recommended  by 
tourlets. 

Bold  by  Groeert  iieijwlMte. 


EVZK  PUT  BEFOHE  THE  PUBLIC 


HAS  WON  rNITRSAI.  FAVOB. 


V  Warranted  a*aol«tfefy  |Mtre 
Oeeoa,  from  which  theeaceaaol 
Oil  has  been  removed.  ItbaaMnc 
Simea  Oe  strength  of  Ooeoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
aryl  is  therefore  far  more  aoooomt. 
oal,  eotting  Ut*  (Aon  oae  ecat  • 
cap.  It  li  deliriona,  nourlahlng', 
atrengthening,  caally  digeatad,  and 

I  admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  poteona  In  health. 

'  Bold  by  Greeera  sTttiwbma. 


Bvory  lady,  whether  honaekeeplng  or  boarding. 
Rhotild  become  acquainted  with  its  utility  and 
ooDveuience  for  au.  clsaninu  ruaroeis. 

It  will  be  found  as  bandy  to  have  in  the  boudoir, 
for  RKMoviNU  BTAiNB  frotn  small  artIcleH.  for  batii- 
INU  or  cutAMiNU  Aswgi.KY,  etc.,  as  lu  the  lauiulri 
or  Idtcben. 

NO  OOOD  LAONDItinB  WIU.  CABS  10  BB  WirBOCT 
IT  ASTBS  A  FAUt  TBIAL. 

Sold  by  all  flrst-clasa  graoers,  but  Bee  that  sru- 
BiocB  ABTicLB  are  not  furced  upon  you. 


JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


